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PREFACE. 



The idea, which the following pages are 
designed to illustrate, is briefly this : that 
a religion like the Christian could never 
have existed, unless it had been intro- 
duced by divine authority. It could not 
have been invented : it would not have 
been received. 

This line of argument has at least one 
advantage; at the same time that it 
proves, if well founded, that the reli^on 
is true, it shows also what the religion is. 

I am by no means confident, however, 
that the field into which I have been led 
in pursuit of the idea above mentioned, is 
sufficiently unoccupied to justify this addi- 
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tion of another volume to the numberless 
treatises already existing on the evidences 
of Christianity. But I am disposed to 
imagine, that an attack upon unbelief, or 
a confirmation of faith, can never be su- 
perfluous. Many books are in constant 
circulation, and almost universally read, 
in which the Scriptures are passed by as if 
they had no existence, or tacitly assumed 
to be an invention of priest-craft, sup- 
ported by state policy. The most populat 
historian of our own country is not likely 
to produce a different impression ; and a 
very important portion of ancient history 
is still chiefly known through the mediuni 
of a writer who professedly treats the 
origin and progress of Christianity as an 
event which need excite no more wonder 
than the rise of Mohammedanism. Not to 
mention, that the rude and direct assaults 
upon Revelation, which, for some years 
past, have been constantly issuing from 
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the press, can hardly fail to have some 
effect in keeping the minds unsettled, even 
of a class above that for which they are 
avowedly written and designed* 

In fact, though there is just cause for 
believing that real religion never flourished 
more in any age or country than at the 
present time in Britain, yet it is certain 
that a va^it number of persons reject it, 
either avowedly or virtually ; and that 
even more, convinced by the evidences, 
still hover on the confines or lie, loosely on 
the surface, and enter very little into the 
vital principles of the Gospel. Neither of 
these facts can excite surprise, when we 
consider how many young persons are 
thrown upon the world, and plunged in the 
busy concerns of life, with no other know- 
ledge of the claims of Christianity on their 
belief, than that it is by law established 
as the national religion ; and with no 
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further acquaintance with its nature, than 
that it forbids the practices to which they 
are attached, and which most of those 
around them follow. 



Now, I aril far from asserting, that an 
intimate knowledge of the historical evi- 
dences of the Gospel is necessary to faith. 
Happily there is evidence of the truth of 
our reli^otl, which does not arise from 
external testimony ; and multitudes, be- 
fore they have ever felt the want of exter- 
•nal testimony, are impressed with this 
evidence, which sets them above doubt 
and beyond the reach of scepticism. ISfo- 
thing leads them to hesitate respecting 
the certainty of that which they find gene- 
rally confessed, and publicly taught, and 
which from their infancy they have been 
accustomed to venerate. And this cwi- 

« 

fidence is supported and confirmed by the 
impressions residting from habitual ae- 
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quaintanee wkh the Scriptures, and th^ 
irresistible conviction vbich they are csA^ 
culated to fix upon ^le devout and ham^e 
mind. 

Others, however, are differently con- 
stituted^ and differently ^reutnartanced^ 
It strikes them at onc^, how much that k 
ccmtradictory to the usual «&p£rience *bf 
the world 'is involved in the S.odpttif^ 
histories. It strikes them, that in the 
naked delineation of the history of Jesus 
Christ there is nothing td command im- 
mediate assent ; aiid it ia notorious^ that 
many persons, in: diff46reM countries^ have 
advanced pretensiona like fais^ with various 
degrees of Bi:n5cessl ^Then in the my^t^ 
riousr doctrines of tho Crospel there k 
much that the mind, which Ims^once been 
aUowed to hesitate^ ift very ill disponed to 
iDeoeive^^ till the 'authority has 'been eoB-^ 
firmed by irresistible evidence* Even with 
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many who have not given themselves np 
to avowed scepticism, and who have a 
sincere refif>ect for Christianity in the ab- 
stract from the benefits which it confers 
upon society, vague notions of uncertainty 
in its evidence, and of difficulties^ in its 
doctrines, float upon the mind, and keep 
it in a most unprofitable state of hesita* 
tion. In persons thus circumstanced, be«- 
fore any thing like Christian faith can 
exist, the origin of Christianity must be 
examined more narrowly, and clearly seen 

« 

to be divine* And these are the persons 
whose case I have particularly in view in 
the. present Treatise. Every Christian is . 
exhorted in Scripture to know why he he^ 
lieves': and considering the authority 
which Christianity bears upon its front; 
and considering the weight which that au- 
thority has derived from the character of 
those whom it has satisfied, and from the 

' 1 Pet iii. 15. 
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general assent of the civilized world ; — ^it 
surely is reasonable to expect, that as many 
refuse or delay their assent, they should 
know why they do not believe. I have 
therefore endeavoured to put my argu- 
ment in such a shape, as may give a sub- 
stantive form both to belief and unbelief. 
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2 ON THE ORIGIN OF 

belief in its truth, and an observance of its 
precepts. 

A slight acquaintance with the nature of 
Christianity, assures me also, that such a reli- 
gion is expedient for the public good. It 
teaches men to consider, themselves as placed 
under the eye of their Creator. It declares the 
importance of human conduct and character to 
be such, as to have occasioned the interference 
of a Divine Person, called the Son of God. It 
demands a very pure morality. It regulates 
the lives and habits of men by sanctions so 
awftil, as must affect and influence all that are 
capable of extending their view to things future 
and invisible. 

These circumstances, however, though they 
may justly be considered as presumptions in 
fovour of the truth of Christianity, are not 
decisive. It is a presumption in its favour, that 
our ancestors should have made Christianity 
a part of the law of the land ; because we are 
entitled to suppose that they had reason for 
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what they did. It is in its favoar, that they 
should have provided for its support and exten* 
sion ; and that so many persons should take an 
evident interest in its success. It is still more 
in its favour^ that its doctrines should be bene- 
ficial to the morality and happiness of men. 
But then I find some of these circumstances. on 
the side of other religions also. The ancient 
inhabitants of Europe had a religion prior, to 
Christianity^ which they maintained at a con- 
siderable expense of statues^ sacrifices^ temples^ 
and j^inisters. They defended this religion care*^ 
fiilly. iTheir wisest men, thoilgh they pei-ceived 
its absardity, still supported it, on the express 
ground of its utility to the state* Again, the 
religion of Mohammed is established over an 
immeiise and populous region ^ and has its 
prie&ts' and temples, publicly acknowledged and 
maintained. The Hindoos and the Chinese have 
a religion and a priesthood, whose power over 
their people is not inferior to that of the niinistbrs 
of Christ. In fact, no civilized countrjT exists 
Without some form of religion; the members of 
whiqh, whatever it be, are no less vehement 

b2 
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in its support^ and often no less confirmed in its 
belief, than the professors of Christianity^ The 
morality, indeed, of these religions, is very dif- 
ferent froni that of the Gospel, and their 
effect upoii the mind and upon the happi- 
ness of their votaries very different. But as the 
moral state of different najtions, independent of 

^ 

religion, is also unequal ; the purer morality 
and general superiority of the Gospel may, it is 
possible, have arisen from the exercise of a 
nobler intelkct and a happier combination of 
circumstances, and are not alone a sufficient 
reason for my embracing it as divine. England 
has a better religion than Turkey or Hindostan. 
But then England has made a far greater ad- 
vance in arts and sciences ; has a wider field of 
literature; is in every respect a more enlight- 
ened country; and its superior religion may be 
no more a result of divine interference, than its 
better constitution and more equal laws. Be- 
sides which, the Gospel, in proportion as it is 
purer than the religions of Brahma or Mahom- 
med, demands greater sacrifices; and requires, 
therefore, to be confirmed by a proportionate 

4 
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force of evidence. And I cannot but be aware, 
that although this religion is countenanced by 
the State, and defended by the laws, and cor- 
dially believed by many; yet it is also disbe- 
lieved by many, neglected by more, and openly 
assaulted by some. So that it appears, on a 
cursory view, to be placed in much the same 
circumstances, as most other religions which 
have prevailed in different countries and dif- 
ferent ages of the world. 

For these i*easons, I must have a stronger 
ground for believing Christianity, than that it is 
the established religion of my own age and 
country. This fact, together with its obvious 
utility to the public morals, may secure my re- 
spect to its institutions, and my compliance with 
its forms: Socrates and Gicero offered sacrifice 
to the deities of their ancestors. But if I am 
required to go further, I must inquire deeper, 
and have a surer foundation of my faith. And 
the slightest consideration shows me, that I am 
bound to make this inquiry ; and that if I neg- 

b3 
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I 

lect ChHstkuiity unexamined^ I neglect it at my 
periL 

I muat^ therefore^ trace back this revelation 
to it3 origin. It may not have had the origin to 
which it pretends. But it must have had some 
origin. As there are those who deny its origin 
to have be^n divipe^ what other account is givien 
of its existence i , ' 

The common account is of a general nature; 
and speaks of the New Testament as an impos- 
ture^ a. fiction: and so^ if not true^ it must 
have been. But an imposture must h^ve had 
designers : a fiction mqst have been framed* 
Who and what were those who framed it ? And 
ho^ir did they succeed? how prevail to get their 
fabrication recognised? 

Pur^qing thi^ inquiry, I find that the origin 
of Christianity^ as declared in its own records^ 
is briefly this. About eighteen hundred years 
ago, a per^n^ t^orn in one of the provinces of 
Judea, went through that country, and attracted 

2 
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attention by the exercise of miraculous powers. 
He affirmed^ that he had descended from heaven> 
to recal men from ignorance and sinfulness^ and 
to bring them to the knowledge and service oi 
their Creator. He instructed those who flocked 
to him in the rules of life which they should 
obey^ and the dispositions they should cultivate; 
and promised to all, who should believe and 
obey him, everlasting happiness in a future 
state. After a short period of time, probably 
three years, passed in this manner, he was put 
to death, at the instigation of the chief persons 
among the Jews ; but not until he had predict- 
ed this event, and declared it to be an essential 
part of the mystery of his incarnation ; and not 
until he had attached to himself a certain num- 
ber of disciples, and taken measures for their 
disseminating and establishing in the world the 
religion which he had introduced and founded. 

Now, is there any certainty that this indeed 
took place at the time and in the manner 
which the history records? Antichristian wri* 
ters, I observe, affect to throw an air of obscn- 

b4 
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lity over the first appearance and promulgation 
of the religion. One of them asserts^ that the 
system was gradually formed out of what he 
calls the chaos and anarchy of the three first 
centuries. And others generally assume^ that 
the testimony to the introduction of Christianity 
is confined to the Church itself^, which must not 
he solely trusted in its own cause. 

The grand point is, to obtain something de- 
finite : we cannot lean upon a shadow. At 
what time did the religion pfjestis Christ super- 
sede what was believed before ? We know that 
it exists, and is established, now; but we know 
likewise, that it did not always exist; that it 
gradually took the place which had been occu- 
pied by Judaism and Paganism, and flourished 
upon their ruins. 

There is, however, indisputable testimony, 
that the religion was first pi*eached and received 
at a time which exactly corresponds with the 
death of its Founder, as related in the Scrip- 
tures. We have no occasion, on this head, to 
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appeal to the Church : that is, to rely on Chris- 
tian writers alone. The foreign and collateral 
testimony fails in no point where it can be 
reasonably demanded. It has, indeed, been the 
fashion to complain of the silence or inattention 
of the contemporary historians, as to what has 
since assumed such vast importance. But the 
truth is, that they are not silent. They are not, 
indeed, full : but they tell us all that we require, 
and all which they could be expected to tell. 
As early as the time of Claudius, who died within 
twenty years of the crucifixion. Christians 
had occasioned some confusion, by preaching, 
and prevailing on men to quit the worship of 
the heathen gods ; and they were so numerous, 
that Claudius judged it most advisable to 
check them, by ordering what he thought would 
be most effectual for this purpose, and for- 
bidding their religious meetings. This we 
learn from the Roman historian of the age'. 

^ See Suetonius in Claud. 25. The emperor, he says, 
banished the Jews from Rome ; who, impuUore Chresto, made 
continual tumults. Christianity passed at first among the 
heathens for a sort of Judaism ; a mistake easily accounted 
for: as also the error of the common word xc^ktto;, for tho 
uncommon ;^§io~ro?. 
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Another contemporary annalist relates^ that 
about thirty years after the death of Christ, 
his disciples at Rome were numerous ^ough 
to be well known and distinguished in that 
populous city, and generally styled Christians, 
after the name of their Founder ; who, he adds^ 
was put to death in the reign of Tiberius, by 
his Procurator, Pontius Pilate. The same au- 
thor proceeds to describe the suflferings which 
they endured from the tyranny pf New, who 
endeavoured to divert from himself the accusfir 
tion of having set fire to his capital, and to fix 
the stigma upon them ^. 

Another sort of collateral evidence, equally 
unexceptionable, is furnished by a long epistle of 
Clement, Bishop of Bxime, which was addressed 
by him to the Corinthian Christians, about fifty 
years after the death of Jesus : the whole teaoi)r 
of which proves, that the society of Christians 
had been long established in that city. Several 
letters of another bishop, Ignatius, dated twenty- 

^ Tacitus, Annal. xv. 44* 
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five years later^ confirm the same pointy with re* 
gard to many Christian communities in Asi^. 
About the same period we have similar testi- 
mony from Pliny, proconsul under Ti^ajan, who 
describes the Christian cl^urches, in Bithynifi 
and Ppntus, as consisting of many of all ag^es 
and of both sexes ; and calls the religion a con- 
tagious superstition, which has spread not Q^ly 
through cities, but over villages and the wbol^ 
country ^. 

To this open testimony it would be easy to 
add allusions, more or less clear, from almost 
every writer of note during that period, whose 
works hjave remained. But my oqly object was to 
sfapw^ that we h^ve firm griound to SQt out upon. 
If Christians wer^ knpwn as a tangible body in 
Rome, upon whom a popular stigma might be 
attached, within thirty years of the death of 
Jesus; and if they could be collectively ad- 
dressed in epistles sent to various parts of 
Gfreece and Asia ; and if within seventy years of 

3 Epist. lib. X. £p. 91. 
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the same event they could be described as ** a 
vast multitude, numbers of every age, of both 
sexes ^ '^ it is quite clear that the system was not 
gradually formed, but regular and authoritative 
from the first ; and also, that we, may assume 
the date to which the origin of Christianity is 
commonly referred, as one which is probably 
exact to a year, and even a day ; but which 
cannot possibly be materially wrong. 

2. Having settled this preliminary question, 
we come to another of more importance, re- 
specting the Author of this religion. Did such 
a person as Jesus exist, or no ? Antichristian 
writers do not seem to have made up their 
mind upon this point. Some assert that he did 
exist, and soine that he did not ^ : and others, 

^ Ingens multitudoy multi omnis aetatis, utriusque sex^. 

Pliny. 

^ Volney : who accounts for the origin of Christianity in 
the following sunimary way : ** The great Mediator and first 
Judge was expected, and his advent desired, that an end 
might be put to so many calamities. This was so much the 
subject of conversation, that 9ome one was said to have seen 
him ; and a rumour of this kind was all that was wanting to 
establish a general certainty. The popular repbrt became a 
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stmnge to say^ suppose both ^. And the reader^ 
into whose hands this treatise may fall^ must 
make up his mind one way or other. The reli- 
gion may be an imposture^ though Jesus did 
exist. But it must have been an imposture if 
he did not : if his name were merely ascribed^ 
like those of Hercules or Bacchus, to adven- 
tures which never took place ; or, like that of 
Brahma, to doctrines which had no divine au- 
thority. 

On the supposition, however, that no such 
person ever really existed, but was merely an 
allegorical or imaginary personage, or the hero 
of a romantic tale, we must believe what follows ; 
we must believe, that a set of persons undertook 
to persuade their countrymen that a man had 



demonstrated fact. The imaginary being was realized ; and 
all the circumstances of mythological tradition being in some 
manner connected with this phantom, the result was a rego* 
lar and authentic history, which from henceforth it was 
blasphemous to doubt.'' Such is infidelity ! 

' Paine, in different parts of his " Age of Reason.'' I 
should not notice such writers as these, if any thing mor^ 
rational had been advanced by others. 
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grown up and lived among themselves^ and had 
reiidered himself conspicuous by his works and 
doctrines^ and had at last been put to death at 
the most solemn and frequented festival of their 
own nation ; — when no such person had ever 
been executed^ or even seen, or heard of. And 
more, that they did persuade their countrymen 
to believe all this. For the first Christians were 
converts from the city in which the principal 
scene was laid, and became so at the very time 
when these transactions are said to have hap- 
pened. 

It is disagreeable to speak of the Gospel as 
an imposture. I am sure that many^ who do 
not in any real sense believe it, wotild start at 
the idea of using so harsh a term. But we must 
not deceive ourselves. If Jesus did not exist, nay, 
further, if he were not, indeed, the Son of God, it 
is an imposture. Those, therefore, who framed 
it must have considered how they could in the 
surest and easiest manner deceive the world. 
And certainly they would not begin by asserting 
such a fact as the birth, public ministry, and 
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execution of a man who bad never been born, 
ot known to teach, or put to death at all. Still 
l6^ Could a religion, founded on such false as^ 
sertions, be received and prevail, in the very 
place and from the veiy time when these things 
were said to have occurred. 

The only ground, then, which a sceptic can 
take, who means his statements or opinions to 
be examined, is, that Jesus did exist, and that 
the main circumstances of his histoiy are trae ; 
but that with respect to his divinity, or his divine 
mission, he probably deceived himself; but cer- 
tainly he deceived others, when he persuaded 
them to worship him, and to teach a religion 
under his authority and name. 

I Will consider the question on this ground. 
I will take the life, ministry, and public execu* 
tidn of Jesus as an historical fact. It may be 
cfenied ; as men may deny any thing which they 
da not actually see, or hear, or feel. But i^ 
has this advantage over every other historical 
fact ; that it has been regularly attested by per- 
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sons believing it^ and staking all that was most 
valuable to them upon its truths from the date 
assigned to its occurrence to the present hour. 
It is not extravagant to say^ that no memorial 
which was ever preserved of any past event has 
a thousandth part of the same title to be trust- 
ed^ as the memorial of the life and death of 
Jesus^ which is the Christian religion. We 
may challenge the ingenuity of all the world to 
show how that religion ever came to be set up, 
unless the main facts which it records did ac- 
tually happen. 

That religion was set up ; and therefore it 
must be argued, that Jesus, having attracted 
some attention and raised a party in Judaea, 
during his life, with hopes which were cut short 
by his execution ; — his followers, from some un- 
known motive, conspired to introduce a new 
religion, of which Jesus was made the author 
and head ; and attributed to him such adven- 
tures, endowments, and doctrines, as might 
best suit their object* 
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It were too much to say, that this was im* 
possible; and the phenomenon before us, the 
existing religion, if its origin were not indeed 
divine, may be accounted for on this supposi- 
tion, and on no other. 



1« 



CHAPTER II. 

.'•'/ .'V f' i lit . f:f 



Opposition of Christianity to the {^iriiofis 
prevailing amongst the Jews. 

What objection is there to the supposition 
stated at the conclusion of the preceding chap- 
ter, viz. that a party of Jews fabricated the re- 
ligion, which they set out to teach in the name 
and under the authority of Jesus ? 

Before I can reply to this question, I must 
consider the nature of the religion, and of the 
people among whom it originated, and to whom 
it was proposed* Truth is lost in generalities. 
Any thing appears possible, or even probable, 
on cursory reflection, in a distant country, and 
when eighteen centuries have intervened. But 
whoever is in earnest, and afraid to judge wrong 
in so serious a question, must not lose himself in 
an imaginary period of confusion or anarchy, 
but carry himself back to the time and place 
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ibbe^e the religion ongiaated which it Is mp-- 
posed so ieasy to £a.bricate. 

^ :9%e .scene of lidiat is related in the G6ii9p«l 
isMdrnJenifialeiQ. iAnd th^ no roftw 

to ^defny that Ihe rdi^gion 'of Jeaus vX9s th«ve 
first formed into ia . sj^stetn, ^f^timigsA^y J^ 
practised. We shall be assisted in our judgment^ 
by bontiOwukg wfaat:jiriu3:tfae state; of JernWlem 
atotbisBitiiiie^iistosize, cjhrittKtftioftv.ri^^^, m^ 
)H^Iap qpiiiidn. . nt 
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at this penrbd^ifiirte af|sityiof)(<c^^ 

Ifi^t' ''rtekMt^ • for ^those iedpedaliy ntr^ose Imfeids 
b^d b<^ in aAy^lt^;teea#akened!tt> the $id>^ 
itf 'i-ei^ii^; -^Itiora otwMthf takoMs, oto;i^M»r 
ftig^'CiftiO^iihBffe spread >in the c^eqaise a^ ^^m 
vsMotis {m^ttits n^ iof^ Jbia, 

were drawn annually to the capital of their na-- 
lloti/ 4feir f the pilrpbse ictf i^ittMtte , wi^^tdrip in 
«he Sample 'Of til^raneeiMorti '. .(AioA^me in^ 

c2 
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dentally learn, that fore^ners also, who had 
never embraced the law of Moses, but had be* 
come acquainted, through the Jewish Scrips 
tures^ with a purei* faith and a more rational 
worship than prevailed around th^n, were often 
attracted to the metropolis of the religion 
which they had learned to hold in veneration \ 

We perceive at once, that in a place like thls^ 
the idea of introducing a new Kligion is more 
likely to have occurred, than in a country 
wholly barbarous and unenlightened. At the 
period in question there was more probabiUty 
of suction adventure being undertaken in Greede 
or Italy, than in Britain or Gaul. But it does 
not follow that the attempt wias more likely to 
succeed. Men's minds are pre-occupied ; a&d 
every novel opinion, before it can establish itself^ 
must dislodge 9^ system already in possession. 

At the period we speak of, three remarkable 
secte are known to have existed in Jerusalem^ 

^ Acts, viii. 27. 
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which divided the attachment of the people, ac- 
cording to their several dispositions. 

• • • . • 

The Pharisees adhered strictly to the leliter 
of the Mosaic law^ and even united to it workis 
of supererogation^ fasts^ abstinences, and mor- 
tifying devotions, to which they ascribed a.liigh 
degree of importance. Hence they were fol- 
lowed generally by the lower classes, who ai^ 
commonly disposed to venerate austerity ^ ; and 
as it may be supposed^ by that large majority 
who in all countries are willing to compound 
for the want pf spiritual religion by a strict ob- 
servance of prescribed ceremonies. 

The Sadducees denied any future state, any 
resurrection of soul or body. A lax morality 
could not foil to attend such opinions, especially 
when maintained in the teeth of the Jewii^ 
Scriptures. These had fewer followers; but 
those were important from their rank and opu- 
lence. 

c3 
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;>j Ttm JBsaeiiedy tboQg^ Jrar In tembery iit 
least in Judea% were, remarkable for tiie &tagor 
larity of their tenets and habits. They msdn- 
tflrinid the ijmnmrtality oi the wavii but seam to 
hbxe bdcroirexL Ihrar, icteas .upon that 8idbje»t 
fgfoak Eythagoraa^ rather.. than. the. Scripture. 
liPiey. hdd their pabUo worship . separateJIy,: liild 
.ia\8cmie respects, dififerenklyj frofn the rest bf 
tiieir. ^ounl^rjniien^. They iu^%Bted the raodt 
e(xempliary strictness of motals^^ But Hie peeor 
UtMt eharacteristm of the sect was^: wot euttre conir 
mnoi^ V of go^ds^ and the ansterest celibacy: 
9ik. thlit thdi" number mia chiefly continued h^ 
the accession of persons advanced in life^ who 
were disgusted with its cares, or wearied by 

.wiisfftrtiine^.; 



i /v < 



A. J 



are this several Qpinions Whieb dxtisted 
In J^rtdea^ at the timefTheiL the Gospel. waa.ficBt 
pliea^bed^ But Idd. nbt find Jbhat those w|bald- 






^ Josephus says, 4000. The greater part of this pecdilur 
sect resided in Egypt. See Plin. Nat. Hist. v. 17. 

^ See Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 5 ; xviii. 1 . BelL Jud. ii. 8. 
Philo Frag. p. 632, ▼. L Ed. Mangey. 



se^tgi thpy,l)«l;way 90 9*teqbjQ^ to «ttiy of their 
pci^uliar (loctnpea; they rather pppoae themnil; 
HQt^ indeed Sj^fiitetaatiQftUy, Ukathe pact^dASiOf 
a different fgtctipa^ hut. whereyeir their tism^^^w^ 
contradictory to enlightened reason^ or incon- 
sistent with the geae^a^gpod of maQkind- If 
not actually biassed tows^rdaany sect,, we might 
«i;pect^ as a jQQivtter of pi^cajtitipQ^. th&t th€^ 
irpyld seek the jepunteaapce a^od support, pf 
spme who were in posBession* pf public Savput/; 
would try to eogage pu their side some ofthpsie 
iriio were opul^t^ or powerful^ or respited iu 
their nation. But the, plan which they pursue 
is directly opposite tp all this. Their religiops 
precepts are levelled against the selfrindulgence 
of the rich ; against the pride and hypocrisy pf 
the Pharisees ; against the Immoral and de- 
grading principles of the Sadducees; against 
the unsocial and levelling tenets of the JSsaenes. 

In all human appearance^ this t^^as tp set at 
work against the system which they were i^trpr 
ducing a counteracting influence which PWVt 

c4 
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at once be fatal to its progress. Unknown and 
unprotected men, entering upon a new and ha- 
zardous enterprise, begin by ardiing against 
themselves all the learning, power, wealth, mid 
influence existing in their country. 

This is an important point, and requires to 
be accurately examined. The Gospel was en- 
grafted upon the Jewish religion. The Jews, 
we know, derived from their peculiar religion 
very peculiar sentiments ; certain national opi- 
nions and prejudices were universally received 
among them, in which every sect agreed. Did 
the Christian religion agree or disagree with 
these prevailing opinions? because, upon th»s 
question the chance of its being a Jewish inven- 
tion, or of its being embraced by any of that 
people, will materially depend. 

I. There is no doubt, that at the time when 
Jesus appeared, the Jews were expecting a pro- 
phet, or a king, or a deliverer, known from their 
ancient writings under the title of the Messiah. 
This expectation had even extended through 
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otber^ parts of the East. Such a belief is im- 
plied in the iaquiiy of the Magi who came to 
Jerusalem to pay homage, asking ^^ Where is he 
that is born King of the Jews?** We read, too, of 
" devout men,** who were " waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel.** All were desiring ^^ one 
who should come.** He was anticipated, more- 
over, under the very title which Jesus assumed. 
The Samaritan woman spoke the general opi- 
nion, when she said, I know that Messias 
Cometh, which is called Christ: when he is 
come, he will tell us all things^. And the im- 
pression produced by the appearance of Jesus is 
represented as this ; ^^ Come, see a man which 
told me all that ever I did: is not this the 
Christ ? When Christ comet h, will he do 
greater things than these ^ ?** 

Now, suppose the case assumed : that a per- 
son, with no divine commission, resolved to 
claim to himself the character of the expected 
Messiah. He would lay hold of the popular 
hope of such an appearance, as the most reason- 

6 John, IV. 25. y John, iv. 29. 
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able chance of his sucoess. Such an e^pecta^ 
tion woi^ be £kely to go for towand& aocniiBr 
pliBhing the event to which it referred ^. TheM- 
fore he would ascertain what sort of deliverer 
Us nation anticipated^ and assimilate himsdtf as 
nearly as possible to that character. 

* But it happens very unaccountably^ that the 
actoal character of Jesus was decidedly opposed 
to the expected chsuracter of the Messias. 1h^ 
looked for a conqueror^ a temporal king;^^ aii4 
had hfi^a accustomed to interpret in this sense 
aU the prophecies whieh foretold his conung[. 
And whether we suppose Jesus to hafre beea uu^ 
poster or enthusiast^ this is the character jrfaich 
he would naturally assume; If he were an enthu- 
siast^ his mind would have been filled with tbp 
popular belief^ and his imagination fired with 
the national ideas of victory and glory. If he 



^ Volney tfeatir Ibis tts 00- certain and kBportant, dMrtbe 
Ibioks little (^se necessary in order to account for the or^^ 
of Cbristianityy than to be able to assert, that a mediator or 
(finnidrer was expected, who shonldl relieve tiie nation ftcm 
its present calamities. See the quotation, p. 12. 
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viji.r^'s 



wUih.the oftly moUve tf>: iH^icli his, con- 
dnot eaun be attributad> af^biticm, and the desif^e 
of pcliwiial aggjraAdizenieiitt . 

How, then, can we explain his rejecting 
froin tte firsts: 9iid tbroughpQt bis whole career, 
^ ^ jldtaniage which he Qiight have derived 
^rxM Hht preybsoiA esqiectatio^ of the people^ and 
eisen ios turaliig itf 9gain@t himself and his 
jcmabh Whfjr should hi^i as aJ^w^ have inter- 
pobb^ the : prophetie Scriptures differently frqiu 
att otber Jews? Why should he> 9S an iinpostor, 
hftrve d«^riyed himself of all personal benefit 
fimBthisidcisigB? ... . ^ 

^ We.dre told, that wheft he {^rceived that 

maktr himahmgy he drafted 9^rk iptp a 
mmi^taia himself al^ne'/' Ti^t t||& constant 
4iQdtod&)ia wa^ /' JI^Mngdm i* ^t pf*^ 
world '^'* That being asked by the Pharisees, 

9 Luke, vi. 15. >• Johiii xviii. 9§. 
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^^ When the kingdom of God should come : be. 
answered, 7%e kingcUnn of Grod cotneth not with 
observation ". Neither shall they say, Lo here, 
and lo there ; for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you "." 

The writers of his history were well aware 
how entirely the real appearance of Jesns dif- 
fered from all pi'evious expectations of. the Mes- 
siah. They describe him as losing no opportu- 
nity of removing these popular notions from the 
miiidA of his follower^. " From that time forth 
began Jesus to show unto his disciples j how 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
third day. Then Peter took him, and began ta 
^buke him, saying,' Be it far from thee^ Lord^ 
this shall not be unto thee^^.'* It was incom- 
patible with their notions of a Messiah, that 
such a fate should befal him. And Peter*s 

" Or, outward show, Marg. Mit« ira^akfnawu 
1* Luke, xvii. 20. 
>3 Matt. xvi. 21, 22. 
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mind was not yet weaned from bis national pre- 
possessions. So^ likewise, after that consider- 
able experience of his doctrine and ministry 
might have established juster views, the " mother 
of two of the disciples requested that her two 
sons might sit, the one on his right hand, and 
the other on his left, in his kingdom '^/^ Even 

to the latest discourse which is recorded, the 

• » ... 

idea still remained; and ^^ his disciples asked of 
him. Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again 
the kingdom unto Israel '^?'* 

Here, then, is conduct which is. inexpli- 
cable on the supposition of imposture. Opi- 
nions are combated, which would have been 
peculiarly advantageous to the design; and a 
character is maintained, which was alike self^ 
denying^ and unpopular. And the natural con^ 
elusion on this head is strengthened by histo- 
ncal fact. Several impostors did appear in 
Judea, relying upon the general expectation; 
and they uniformly claimed to themselves tem- 

«4 Matt. XX. 21. >i Acts, i. «. 
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poml fMmr add authority. Thaidas^ wkoae 
iaaliifraotion Is mentioMd i)a ^ke Acta [ci i&e 
ifMittfeffc ispfean, by the way in which hefds 
thelne qpekctt oiy fo bales founfdiGklfa political iliaM 
tufbanoe u^dn 6ome high pteteiisioii& Of hhi^ 
tN(MiFev|3r,.we kQOwlj^tle. Bnt Bar Cocijib,ia^^tm 
nSigtk of .Hadrian; aMumed ifehe title of ike stk 
9fu star, ;|q alliBsipn to the aaeieiit prophecy of 
Balaaftt, and pretended to be theidLesBiai. Mb 
coUopted an army, agtid was crownM By :tU 
Jews. Moses CretenSis did the.«aiite ih.tiid 
days of Theodosius. Another^ named Julian, 
at a Jiater p^Kiod, ^ms aet over therJewidi ar- 
mies to diQstr^ .the'<^hrfetians ; ;imd aftar heliad 
obtained riBome tempdtwy sQcoesflr, the^peofxle 
owined him^« the Messiasf. m»e^aistkncn 
aie sij#isknt to ;gh<w TthaCisoi^ of Messiah itita 
iiation fif^pee^ .^Awa^i^toaidyito teaeijfe'jya^ 

B^x^tpmy^ jNb^ ,mmmi^ lof persons dmposMb 

tp.niqpiear ill. 



M 



'^ See Kidder*s Demonatration of the Messias. 
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ili. rPfoceeding from tbe title tu»cuned by 
iatm, tto the authority which he exercued^ I 
rfaMl this/ laiHoiig other seBtences-*— ^^ TAe Jmd 
$mit the javphetk were until John: smce that 
time' the Ungdmn' rf God is preached** Tbim 
i^OB a bold: declaration. He wus come to make 
an entire change in their rdigioiu Itieas s^« 
ing, in effect^ — you have obeyed the ceremonies 
ia£iieiiawy and you hay«) honoured tiie admoni* 
iBbns d ike prophets fiinr fifteea hundred yeaife^ 
Snm iiencef orfh a new authorily is to te 
fiBliiidoant. I am come to supersede or to con* 
finn.thcm« 



- 4. 



. • •" f. 




no feeli^ . coidd be stnmger in poej 

ihan the <Tenei»tion ei 
4idiJ^0WftiQ!r the Mosaic law; It>wcui^ imjkMKnfaie 
tfmt Mi^rfihonld^ not hold tibis inrthedeimitbit 
tettafem^: i^otmeeted as itiwaa with ^theupfvery ab^ 
iitenteaaa pewle. Slietabc itg>ofd|{(iu 

^iMisek-had comb domkitOitthchEatfcom'thll^r^Aa^ 
<to8lmrs ; its i singpulaiity ;. >the effect iiv4iich > tfeact 
singularity had produced, in establishing a wide 
separation between themselves and other oa- 
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tions; above all^ the important results which 
ihey expected from obeying it^ as entitling 
them to the favour and protection of God: 
all these circumstances united to render tlmt 
attachment to their national law, which is com- 
mon among every people, inconceivably strong 
in the case of the Jews. 

But here, in Jesus, or in the authoris of 
Christianity, whoever they are supposed to be, 
are Jews who have none of this natural par- 
tiality. Professing the fear of God beyond other 
men ; acknowledging him as having sanctioned 
the law given by Moses ; they yet dare to pajss 
judgment on his ancient institutions'^. Jesus 
is made to intimate, that the reign of the cere- 
ihonial law is over : and he claims the right of 
introducing new explanations of the moral law. 
He openly condemns the glosses of this law; 
erroneous indeed, but generally received: he 
extends some of its provisions ; he elucidates its 
remote intentions, and even repeals its enact- 

'7 Matt. six. 8. 
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ments. The listening multitude were astonish- 
ed at the authority with which he uttered his 
edicts : — ^^ Ye have heard that it has been smd 
by them of old time^ an eye for an eye^ and a 
tooth for a tooth : but / sa^/ unto youy that ye 
resist not evil/' He goes on to condemn exist- 
ing opinions through many other instances; 
and sweeps off^ by a single sentence^ many false 
interpretations which long usage had author- 
ized; declaring^ " Ye know not what that 
meaneth ; I will have mercy and not sacrifice : 
the Sabbath was made for man^ and not man 
for the Sabbath," The Jews of that day knew 
not' what this meant ; they contradicted it in 
principle and in practice. Born and bred 
among Jews, how came he to throw off Jewish 
prejudices ? Educated in the midst of prevail- 
ing errors, whence did he derive the wisdom 
which rejected them ? Accustomed to the rule, 
lave thy neighbour^ and hate thine enemy, how 
came he to say, ^^ Lave your enemies^ do good to 
them that hate you?''' When his countrymen 
were convinced of the legality and sanctity of 
vows, how came he to say, " Swear neither hy 

D 
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heaven, nor hy the earth, nor hy Jerusalem^ 
Swear not at all!* Accustomed to the law of 
retaliation, a law sanctioned by national pre- 
scription as well as by the natural bent of 
the human heart, how came he to say, ^^ Resist 
not evil ;** and to teach others to say, '^ overcdme 
evil mth good ?^ Accustomed to the ceremo- 
nious observance of the Sabbath, how came he 
to seize that truth, so agreeable to our enligh- 
tened reason, but so contradictory to the pre- 
vailing usage of his country, ^^ // is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day P^ 

The authority which Jesus dercised over the 
law, he equally claimed over the interpreters of 
the law. We learn from various incidental no- 
tices, how highly the Scribes and Pharisees were 
esteemed among all those over whom religion 
possessed any hold. They " sat in Moses's seat '•, 
and partook of the reverence paid to the me- 
moiy of the original lawgiver. The subtle 
question, " Have any of the rulera or of the Pha- 
risees believed on him ?" evidently shows, that 
if he could have obtained their countenance,: or 

^^ Matt, xxiii. 
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ewn have escaped their hostility^ he would 
have gained no slight accession to his cause. 
But it is strange that neither the habits of his 
eofuntry and of \i\a education impressed hini 
witii veneration for these teachers, nor did his 
iata%sjt lead him to pretend it. He alone/ 
of all Ins countrymen, saw through the veil of 
sanctity which they spread over their corrap-^ 
tioQS. He alone dared openly to rend it off> . 
and expose their hypocrisy. ^^ Woe unto you, 
Sfribes and Pharisees, hypocpites ! for ye pay 
tithe (f mint, and anise, and eummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg- 

« 

tnent, mercy, and faith : these ought ye to have 
dme^ and not to leave the other undone. fVoe 
unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for 
ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which, indeed, 
appear heaut^d outwardly, hut are within full 
rf dead mens bones, and of all unchamtess. 
Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto 
mien, hut within ye are futt &f hypocrisy and 
mquity ^K^ 

^ Matt xxiii. 23, Sec. Whoever would see the argument 
in its just lig^ty must read this whole chapter. 

d2 
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In this manner a way was prepared for the 
total abrogation of the ritual lav^ and the siil>- 
stitution of a new mode of propitiating and 
worshipping God. This is openly declared by 
P^ul to the Jews : ^^ Be it known unto you, 
inen and brethren, that through this man (Jesus) 
is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins ; 
and by him all that believe are justified from 
aU things, Jrom which ye could not he jtistified 
by the law of Moses 'V* Who had taught this 
" Hebrew of the Hebrews,*' in contradiction to 
all that he had learnt and professed from his 
youth, that any thing could be wanting to the 
completeness of the law of Moses ? So he argued 
xifterwards in his epistle to the Romans, ^^ What 
shall we say then ? That the Gentiles, which 
followed not after righteousness, have attained 
to righteousness, even the righteousness which 
is of faith. But Israel, which followed after 
the law of righteousness, hath not attained to 
the law of righteousness. Wherefore ? because 
they sought it not by faith, but as it were by 
the works of the law*'.*' 

»« AcU, xiii. " Rom. ix. 30. 
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One epistle of this writer is almost wtiolly 
occupied in reproving the Galatians for baying 
relapsed into a dependence on that very law^ in 
which he himself had been taught from his youth 
to trust exclusively. The course of his argument 
l^tds him to insist particularly upon the original 
intent of the law^ as tending, in the providence 
of God, to that dispensation which had now 
succeeded it ; and about to merge, as it had 
now merged, in that mission of Jesus, by which 
the prophetic types of the law were fulfilled, 
atid the divine will, in instituting them, more 
clearly displayed. And here he utters senti- 
ments which astonish us not a little, as coming 
from a Jewish pei;!. That no man is justified by 
the law in the sight of Ood^ is evident. A man 
is not jtistified hy the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Jesus Christ ; for by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified. As many as 
are qf the works of the law are under fhe curse. 
Wherefore the law was our school^naster to bring 
us unto Christ **• 



" Gal. ii.l6; iii, 10,24. 
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Thus does lie annul tte practice, and con- 
tradict the belief, of fifteen hundi'ed years : tbe 
belief of his own country, that countvy pi-ovter- 
bial for zealous attachm^t to their laws his 
own belief: for he had been once eager b^jrond 
others to maintain the ritual, which he noMr de- 
Clares to be set aside. Is it easy to explain this 
inconsistency ? 

It appears too throughout the history of the 
early Christian chiu*ch, that the national £eel- 
ing upon this point was one of the strongest 
obstacles to the reception of the Gospel. The 
accusation against the Apostles was, that they 
.persuaded men to worship God dontranf to the 
law *3. Even the cohverts obiStitiately adhered to 
the ceremonies of their ancestors, and desired to 
impose them on the heathen"^. Against this 
feeling a few men, themselves of the same 
country, having learnt nothing from foreign 
intercourse, imbued from their infancy with the 

*3 Acts, xviii. 3. 

*^ Acts, XV. 5—31. The deliberations, there recorded, 
will illustrate the Whole of this argunieiit. 
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same prejudices, stand up alone; take upon 
themselves the character of oracles ; reprove 
the nati()nal attachment, and spiritualize the 
literal law. To say nothing of the success 
which attended this attempt, how shall we ac- 
count, OB any common principles, for the spirit 
which excited it ? 

III. Inquiring further into the agreement of 
the doctrines of Jesus, with the temper of the 
people to whom they were proposed, we find 
the following declai*ation. " / .yoy twfo j/ou, 
that many shall come from the East and West, 
and shall sit down with (the ancestors you so 
highly venerate) Abraham^ and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven. But the children of 
the kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness; 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth^^ 
" Think not to say, among youraelves, we 
have Abraham to owr father ; for I say unto 
you, that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham." ^^ I say unto you, 
the kingdom of God shall be taken from you, 

d4 
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and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof*^'' 

These sentences contain evident allusions to 
a popular opinion. And looking into the Jewish 
character, we find that the purpose here an- 
nounced assails a very distinguishing feature of 
their belief. 

That people conceived, that their law had 
been prescribed to them by the Creator of the 
world, for the express purpose of separating 
them from other nations. Certainly it had 
produced that effect. Without entering upon 
the origin of that law ; without going back to 
the primary causes of that peculiarity which 
distinguished the Jews from all the rest of the 
world; — we cannot deny that the peculiarity 
existed; because the Jews are spoken of by 
such heathen writers as allude to them at all, 
as being no less singular and exclusive in their 

>^ See Matt. viii. 11. Luke, iii. 8. Matt. xxi. 43. 
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speculative creed than in their national wor- 
ship. 

In consequence of this marked difference 
from the nations by which they were surround- 
ed ; in consequence of their belief of the crea- 
tion and the unity of God^ and their freedom from 
the polytheism, and idolatry, which prevailed 
in all other parts of the world ; the Jews, to a 
man, plumed themselves on their peculiar claim 
to the favour and protection of God : a privilege 
which their archives gave them reason to be- 
lieve they had enjoyed for fifteen centuries. 
Other nations were distinguished by an appel- 
lation which implied inferiority, as Gentiles, 
the common herd of mankind : while they were 
" children of the covenant ;" ^^ a holy nation ; a 
peculiar people *^." And the internal evidence of 
all Jewish records proves how closely this con- 
viction was interwoven among all the ideas 
and customs of the country, both civil and 
religious. 

^ Acts, iii. 25. Deut xiv. 2. 
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This then is anotjier pointi on which Jesus 
directly opposes the popular prepossession^ in- 
stead of turning it to his advantage. He in- 
troduces a uew and most contrary principle. 
He begins by warning his countrymen no lojp^r 
to imagine themselves the favourites of Heaven^ 
who were to enjoy a light which shone the brigh- 
ter from the contrast of surrounding darkness. 
He was come to " enlighten the Gentiles*' also. 
The religion^ which God was now about to 
establish^ was offered to his people Israel 
first ; but not to Israel exclusively : it was de- 
signed for all the nations of the earth, that they 
might become one fold under one Shepherd. 
How strange, a^pd how unpopular as well as 
strange, would it sound in Jewish ears, to hear 
the promise of divine favour, instead of being 
limited to the posterity of Abraham, universally 
proposed to the Greek and to the barbarian, to 
the J^w and to the Gentile. And this new 
doctrine is not confined to a few detached pas- 
sages ; it pervades the whole ministry of Jesus ; 
and forms the leading object, sometimes di- 
rectly and sometimes indirectly, of many of those 
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parabtefi which so peculiarly distinguish the 
€hnstian writings. Under various figures, he 
warns his nation of the approach of that time 
when they should find themselves disinherited, 
deprived of the peculiar glory of their history, 
and yielding the honour of the service of God 
to nations which they had hitherto despised for 
their idolatty. 

It was extraordinaiy enough in Jewish im* 
postors to think of converting other nations, 
from which they were separated by so broad a 
lin^. ^^ The obligation of preaching to the 
Gentiles the faith of Moses, had never been in* 
eulcated as a precept of the law; nor were the 
Jews inclined to impose it on themselves as a 
voluntary duty •^." Such had never been the na- 
tional practice; but on a sudden the practice of 
<centuries is changed ; the prejudice of centuries 
Temoved ; and the individuals of tibis exclusive 
and unsocial people begin to convert other na- 
tions, by disinheriting their own countrymen. 

^7 Gibbon, i. 453, quarto ed. He passes over the dif- 
ferent ipte^ition of the Gospel, as if it required no explanation. 
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All national prejudices are strong ; they are 
strongest when founded on religion; and if 
there is any truth in history, they were stronger 
among the Jews than among any other people. 
The authors of Christianity were alone without 
them. 

And yet they were not without them. It 
appears from the history, that many remark- 
able circumstances wrought conviction on the 

« 

mind of Peter, before he was brought to ac- 
knowledge, ^^Of.a truth I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons; but in every nation, he 
that feareth himy and worheth righteousness, is 
accepted of him "^."^ In the subsequent narrative^ 
Peter clearly intimates^ that he should not have 
ventured to receive Gentiles into the religion 
which he was promulgating, if he had not rer 
ceived indisputable proof of the vrill of God 
concerning them. ^^ While Peter yet spake, the 
Holy Ghost fell on all them that heard the 
wordk And they of the circumcision which her 

»8 Acts, X. 04. 
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Keved were astonished (as many as came with 
Peter),, because that on the Gentiles also was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. For 
they heard them speak with tongues, and mag- 
nify God. Then answered Peter, Can any man 
forbid water, that these should not he baptized 
which have received the Holy Ghost as well as 
weF* 

If a sceptic refuses his assent to the parti- 
culars of this narrative, he cannot deny that the 
framers of it were aware of the difficulty which 
their liberal principles would occasion. It is 
constantly alluded to as forming a subject of 
dispute between the Jewish and Gentile prose- 
lytes ; and causing a division among those who 
could only prevail, we should have supposed, by 
the most unanimous consent and agreement. 
^^ The apostles and brethren that were in Judea 
heard that the Gentiles also had received the 
word of God. And when Peter was come up to 
Jerusalem, they that were of the circumcision 
contended with him, saying, thou wentest in to 

2 
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men uncircumeuted, and didst eat with them ^J^ 
He explained and defended his conduct. And 
when they were^ at length, convinced by his 
narrative^ the result strikes them as wholly un-^ 
expected and surprising, ^^ Then hath God also 
to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life^ 

On the part of the majority of the Jews, who 
opposed the new religion, this admission of the 
Gentiles was all along an occasion of great hos- 
tility. The Jews, as a body, could not bear to 
be united with strangers in the same synagogue, 
to hear them instructed out of the same Sor^ 
tures, and encouraged by the same pronaises. 
This was as unpopular among them, as the 
abrogation of the Mosaic law. We are told^ 
tiiat ^^ when they saw the multitudes^ ond that al^ 
most the whole city came together to hear tie 
word cf Gody they were filled with envy, and 
spake agsdnst those things whidi were i^kea of 
Paul, contradicting and blai^eming ^V* On 
another occasion, ^^ the Jews which were of 

*9 Acts, xi, 1, &c. 30 Acts, xiii. 45, 
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Asia stin-ed up all the people, crying, Men of 
brael, help ; this is the man that teacheth all 
men every where against the people, and the law, 
and this place; and further y brought Greeks aho 
into the temple^ and has polluted this holy place^^ .^ 

These disputes and outrages, of which We 
^nd many incidental notices throughout the 
history and writings of the apostles, sufficiently 
show how strong the current of popular opinion 
ran ; and that the religion of Jesus directly op- 
posed it. Placing ourselves, as we are reasonably 
bound to do, in the situation of those who first 
promulgated that i-eligion, must we not be sur- 
prised that the countrymen of persons so bigoted 
should have conceived the idea of proselyting 
Gentiles, a thing not customai*y with their 
natioti, but at variance with all their prejudices? 
Or even allowing that they believed such preju- 
dices to be narrow and groundless :— which, 
however, had a strong foundation in the national 
law, a law impressed with the seal of God hinti- 

3' Acts, xxi. 28. 
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self: — would they risk the success of their cause 
by offending universal opinion; would they 
avow a principle which was unpopular, even 
among the friends of the new religion^ and gave 
an additional and more plausible ground of 
opposition to its enemies ? 

IV. But Jesus, I observe further, goes be- 
yond the mere abolition of the law. He fore- 
tels the approaching destruction of the temple, 
nay, the city too. This prophecy makes a pro- 
minent figure in his discourses. He only inti- 

» 

mates it obscurely, when he says to the Sama- 
ritan, " Woman, believe me, the hour comefh, 
when neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem^ ye shall worship the Father 3»." If this 
stood alone, it might pass for a random insinu- 
ation. But elsewhere it is declared, in a manner 
which cannot be mistaken. " As Jesus went 
out of the temple, one of his disciples saith unto 
him. Master, see what manner of stones and 
what buildings are here. And Jesus answer- 

» 

3» John, iv. 21. 
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mgy said linto him : Seest thou these great build- 
ings? There shall not be left one stone updh 
another that shall not be cast dowh^.'' In ano- 
ther passage it assumes the form of a more so- 
lemn waraing: " And when he was come near, 
he beheld the city, and wept over it ; saying. If 
thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace ! But now they are hid from thine eyes. 
For the days shall come upon thee^ tliat thine 
enemies shall cast a trench about thecy and' com- 
pass thee round, and keep thee in m every side ; 
and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy 
children within thee ; and they shall not leave in 
thee- one stone upon another, because thou hnewest 
not the time of thy visitation ^.*' 

Now, if we believe that Jesus said these 
.words, according to the date of his history, arid 
that about forty years after he had spoken them, 
Jerusalem was destroyed, under circumstances 
unusually calamitous, and the temple in parti- 
's Mark, xiii. 1. 34 lioke, xix. 41, <&c. 
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cular overthrown, in spite of the endeavours of 
the conqueror himself to preserve it standing ; 
an ev^it which no one ventures to deny : we 
have arrived at the conclusion of our inquiry, 
and Jesus confirmed his divine mission by this 
display of supernatural knowledge. 

But I wave, at present, the point of pro^ 
phecy. I am considering the probability of 
imposture. And would the framers of a new 
leli^on unnecessarily encumber thdr own cause, 
a cause which certainly wanted no gratuitous 
impediment, with a prediction as improbable as 
it was unpopular } 

The threatened destruction of Jerusalem 
stnlck at the root of all the national prejudices, 
l^ue Jews confidently relied upon divine protec- 
tion. The idea of being deserted by that cars^ 
and of sedng their city in the hands of fo* 
reigners, was not more shocking to their pride, 
than contradictory to thdr fiaddi. Such an event 
was treated by their writers not as a danger, or 
a disgrace, or a calamity, but as an abomina- 
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iion ^. And we know, from history^ that when 
Ihe catastrophe really happened^ they obstiiiately 
stmt their eyes to the nearness and extent of the 
danger; they would not believe that Gentile 
hands would ever f>e suffered to pollute the 
sanetuary which they so highly revered; and 
expected to the last that a divine interposition 
would preserve their temple^ at leasts from the 
general ororthrow. 

Now, would men belonging to a country in 
which the national feeling was so enthusiasm 
tieally strong, partake in no share of that feel^ 
ing? Indeed, the feeling is admitted, and 
avowed: we read, that when the author of this 
very prophecy beheld the city, he wept over it. 
The writers, therefore, at all events, were not 
igaorant of this feeling, whether they shared in 
it, or no; and being aware of it, would they 
openly outrage it, with no apparent benefit to 
their undertaking? For we do not easily per- 
ceive how this prediction was to forward their 

s^ DanieV xi. 31; xii. 11. Matt. xxiv. l5. ro piiXvyiJM. 

E 2 
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cause. No inference is drawn from it ; neither 
is it advanced in the way of argument : it stands 
as a naked assertion ; from which it might have 
been expected that either patriotic enthusiasm, 
or calculating prudence, whichever feeling pre- 
dominated, would equally have induced them to 
abstain. 

But are we sure, that these passages always 
existed where we now find them ? The Chris- 
tians have for many, very many centuries, haa 
the possession of these title-deeds of their reli- 
gion ; may they not have introduced into them, 
from time to time, additions of this nature, with 
the desire of propping their cause ^^ ? 

We sometimes meet with these insinuations ; 
but they admit of a most complete and satisfac- 

3* Vobiey, I suppose, takes this for granted ; because he 
assumes that the Dational calamities, in consequence of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, made tiie Jews ready to hail the 
very phantom of a Messiah. I mention this, not because 
such a writer deserves an answer ; but to show what a shadow 
those are following, who think tiiat the truth of Christianity 
must be doubtful, because such and such persons have de- 
nied it. 

3 
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tory reply. Before the destruction of Jerusalem 
took place^ there were Christian churches, ac- 
cording to undeniable testimony, in Smyrna, in 
Antioch, in Damascus, and all the western side 
of Asia ; in Thessalonica, Athens, and Corinth, 
and every part of Greece ; in Spain, in Italy, 
and in Gatil ; there were Christians, and the 
writings on which their religion was founded, in 
the principal cities of the civilized world : what 
magic or miracle could insert unauthorized addi- 
tions in all the copies scattered throughout these 
countries? It ii? favourable to the evidence, 
though not to the peace of Christianity, that the 
religion has never attained a state, which might 
render such collusion practicable : it has always 
had too many enemies, both public and private, 
to allow of such surreptitious insertions, with- 
out immediate detection. Let us put the ques- 
tion to ourselves, how could this be practised 
now ? Yet it was never more feasible ; for, in 
proportion as the difficulty is increased, as no 
doubt it is, by the multiplication of copies, 
the possibility is also increased by the inven- 

e3 
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tioQ of printing, and the facilities of comma- 
nication. 

Such was the unaccountable conduct of the 
authors of the Christian religion. It will not 
be denied that they were Jews. We shall not 
diminish our difficulties, by supposing that a 
party of Greeks or Syrians entered Judea, and 
affirmed tx> the inhabitants of Jerusalem^ that a 
teacher named Jesus had wrought great mi-- 
racles in that city, and had preached new doc- 
trines among them, and that they had put him 
to a public death. Such a case will hardly be 
supposed, independently of the exact knowledge ^ 
of the Jewish jiistory, religion, manners, and 
sentiments, which is found throughout the 
Christian Scriptures. 

Here, then, were Jews, undertaking to in- 
vent a religion ; and having the field open before 
them, they were bound to nothing but the ge* 
neral records, traditions, and opinions of their 
age and nation. Yet these are the very points 
which they oppose. 
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There existed in their country^ men of power 
and authority^ who were reverenced as oracles 
in matters of religion. These they make no 
attempt to conciliate ; but expose, without he- 
sitation, to contempt and reprobation. 

Their countrymen expected a temporal 
prince; and were, at the time, suffering under a 
fioreign yoke, which they bore with great un- 
easiness and impatience. Yet they persisted in 
asserting, that the Messiah's kit^dom was not of 
this world. 

It was . a fjEivourite belief among the Jews, 
confirmed by the whole course of their his- 
tory, that their nation enjoyed the exclusive 
regard and protection of the true God. But 
the first principle of the Christian religion 
tended to dislodge the Jews from these high 
pretensions, and to admit all other nations 
indiscriminately within the pale of God*s 
church. 



fi 4 
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These men had been educated in a belief, 
that a strict compliance with the Mosaic, law 
was prescribed by the command of God, as 
an indispensable condition of his favour. Yet 
they set this law aside, both with respiect to 
its supposed efficacy, and its prescriptive obli- 
gation. 

The city of Jerusalem was universally be-: 
lieved to be. secure under the especial care of 
God, as being the seat of the only true religion ; 
and its temple consecrated to his peculiar ser- 
vice, by divine institution, and ancient usage. 
Yet these men declared, that total destruction 
was quickly approaching both the temple and 
the city. 

Now we find an equal difficulty me^ng us; 
whether we consider the improbability of oea 
bred up in these prejudices, becoming, by some 
unknown process of reasonings superior to them 
all ; or whetlier we consider the impolicy of fa- 
bricating a religion which ran counter to these 
well known pix^possessions in the minds of those 
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to whom it was proposed. Yet they did that, 
which, to every common apprehension, must ap- 
pear most impolitic ; and they succeeded in that 
which, according to every known principle, must 
appear equally improbable. 

For it must be remembered, that these were 
not unfounded or unreasonable prejudices, such 
as a superior understanding might be expected 
to sweep away. The "hope of a temporal deli- 
verer rested on the interpretation of prophecy, 
which had represented the Messiah under the 
character of a conqueror and a king. The re- 
liance on exclusive favour was supported by the 
express word of God, who had avouched the 
Jews to be a holy and peculiar people unto him, 
to keep his statutes, and his commandments^y and 
to hearken unto his voice ^K The\<attachment to 
the Mosaic law was founded on its divine ap- 
pointment : the reputed sanctity of the temple 
on the positive command, that worship should 

37 Deuter. xxyi. 18, &c. 
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be regularly offered there by all who professed 
the Jewish faith. 

All this renders any attempt to abolish these 
opinions more bold and extraoi*dinary. I da 
not desire to assume the actual authority of 
those sacred records to which the Jews appealed. 
It is enough for my present purpose^ that the 
Jews had no doubt of that authority ; they con^ 
sidered it indisputably divine. 

<^ 

But it is material to remark^ though I shedi 
not here dwell upon the argument^ that from 
the moment when we admit the authors of the 
Christian religion to be what they pretend to be, 
the instruments of God^ ail that has been 
lutherto pointed out as so improbable is reason- 
ably accounted for, and exactly accords with 
our natural expectations. 

It would be veiy extraordinary if q. divine 
person, visiting the world under the character 
assumed by Jesus as the Messiah, should have 
proposed the present evil world, and not a fu- 
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ture and better dispensation, as the final object 
of his coming. Nothing is more intelligible to 
us, than that the Scribes and Pharisees had 
fallen into the natural error, of substituting the 
form and ceremony for the spirit and reality of 
religion. Nothing was more to be expected, 
than that a final revelation of the will of God 
to mankind, such as the Gospel professes to be, 
should be intended and adapted for the whole 
human race, rather than a single country. And 
if so, the abrogation of the Jewish law natu- 
rally follows : it had performed its purpose with 
regard to that particular nation, and was little 
calculated for more general reception. Neither 
was it extraordinary that a people, which had 
been always placed under a very peculiar dispen- 
sation, should be visited with a punishment so 
signal as the ruin of their country, when they 
persisted in rejecting the message of God, and 
the blessings which he brought within their 
power. 

That, therefore, which is altogether inex- 
plicable, if we consider the Evangelists to have 
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acted on their own authority as the inventors of 
a new religion^ is precisely what we should ex- 
pect and deem most probable^ if they were in- 
deed the instruments and ministers of God. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Originality of the Christian Doctrines. 

It was argued in the preceding chapter, that 
several of the leading doctrines taught by Jesus 
and his followers, are such as could not be ex- 
pected to originate from Jews. This appears on 
the surface. The Messiah desired by the Jews was 
conspicuous and powerful. The Christian Mes- 
siah was humble and unknown. The Jewish re- 
ligion was national and unsocial : the Christian 
religion was open and universal. The character- 
istic of the Jewish religion was its ceremonial 
strictness: the characteristic of the Christian 
religion is spirituality. The Jews adored their 
city: Jesus foretold its destruction. So that 
Christianity cannot be said to have grown up 
out of Judaism, though it was grafted upon a 
Jewish stock ; its character was entirely new, 
and as much opposed to the common prin- 
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ciples existing among Jews^ as to the habits of 
polytheism. 

If we examine the matter further^ we shall 
find much more that is equally surprising. Let 
me remind the reader^ that unless Christianity 
was of divine origin^ it was a system invented 
1^ human ingenuity. And the authors who 
invented it^ invented it with a view to its being 
received. If I imagine the case of persons em- 
bracing such a design, I must suppose them 
considering, both what doctrines it were pos- 
sible for them to propose, and what doctrines 
were likely to prove acceptable. 

The success of Mahommed's imposture may 
be ascribed in a great degree to the simplicity 
of what he taught^ and its agreement vrith hu- 
man reason, as well as with the previous belief 
of many of his disciples. ^^ There is one God ** 
a truth however obscured by the errors of 
idolatry, or lost in the darkness of ignorance^ 
such as reason is willing to acquiesce in, and 
finds confirmed by the general appearance of tfa'e 
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world, ^^ Mohammed is his prophet.** In de- 
claring this fundamental part of his creeds he 
was careful to disturb no prejudices^ and treated 
the feelings both of Jews and Christians with 
tenderness. While he asserted his own su- 
periority, he gave station and authority in his 
scheme to Adam, to Noah, to Abraham, to 
Moses, and to Jesus. There is nothing in his 
Koran which we are surprised to find there : no- 
thing whieh may not be traced back to existing 
qiinions, or to boc^s within his reach. The truth 
to which he owed his success, and to which the 
long duration of his religion must be chiefly at- 
tributed, the unity of the godhead, he found in 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures: he had 
only to pronounce it anew, and to clear away 
the intrusive worship of images and martyrs, 
saints and angels, which had corrupted the 
church in that dark age and country. 

When I subject Christianity to a similar test, 
no such result appears. I cannot account for 
its fandamental doctrines, lliey are agreeable, 
indeed, to experience and observation: they 
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explain appearances which are and always have 
been universal throughout the world : they suit 
the character and meet the necessities of man- 
kind ; but they are so far from being on that ac- 
count ^^ as old as the creation,** that a moments 
reflection on what the tenets of the Gospel really 
are, will show them to be in the strictest sense 
original. Like the theory of attraction, they 
explain phenomena long observed and every 
where observable ; but like that theory, the ex- 
planation was perfectly novel. It is difficult to 
suppose that unauthorized men, of any rank, 
education, or country, could ever have under- 
taken to promulgate such doctrines. 

" The Son of Mem is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost^ — *^ So God loved the 
worldy that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
all that believe in Him might not perish, but hifve 
everlasting life '.** 

9 

It is implied in these passages, and others 
which confirm them, that mankind are under the 

" Matt, xviii. 11 ; John, iii. 16. 
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wrath and condemnation of God ; who had sent 
his Son, in the form and nature of man, to 
tmdei*go in his own person the penalty incurred 
by sin, and to proclaim the offer of eternal hapr 
piness to as many as became his faithful and 
obedient disciples. 



Now, when we reflect on these propositions, 
and divest our minds of the familiarity derived 
from long acquaintance with them, do they ap- 
pear such as would be likely to occur to any 
man, or party of men, as the foundation of a 
religious system, which they were intending to 
promulgate to the world ? Can we believe that 
iiaposture, having an unlimited field open be- 
fore it, would choose this ground to expatiate 
upon ? There is no reason to think that, qs 
Jews, the authors would entertain this view of 
the state of mankind ; still less, that supposing 
such to be their opinions, they would make this 
the groundwork of a religion which was to be 
proposed for acceptance to their countrymen, 
and to all nations. 



.3^v- 
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These, however, are the doctrines on which 
the religion of Jesus is built. The basis o£ the 
whole, is the alienation of mankind £rom God, 
and their conseqiient state of darkness, error, 
find condemnation. This is no after-thought, 
or comment of a later age : it is declared by 

« 

Jesus himself, in express terms, and ii) various 
ways. It i9 declared by him, when he explains 
the object of hiis coming into the world, and 
applies to himself the prophetic passage of 
Isaiah, "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the 
Gospel 'to the poor; he bath sen^ me to ^^ heal 
the broken hearted^ to preach deliverance to the 
captives^ and recovering of sight to the blind; to 
' s6t at liberty them that are bruised; to preach 
the acceptable year of the hord^T He affirms it 
expressly, when he says, " / am the wc^y and 
'the truths and the life : no- man cometh unto the 
Father y hut by i^e*.'* He implies it, when he 
affectionately complains of those who rqected 
his message, " Ye will not come unto me, that 
ye might have life ^." He implies it, when he 

» Luke, iv. 18, 19. 4 John, xiv. 6. 5 John, v. 40, 
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says, " He that heareth my word, and believeth 
oil' him that sent me, hath everlasting Ufe^ and 
shdlnot come into condemnation ; but is passed 
from death unto life ^T He implies it, in ascribr 
ing' his incarnation to the merciful design of 
God : t^ho " had not sent his Son into the world 
to condemn the world; but that the world 
through him might he saved. He that believeth 
on him is not condemned ; but he that believeth 
not is condemned already/, because he hath not 
believed on the name^ of the onfy begotten Son. of 
Ged. " 

This point, so laid down by the Author of 
the religion, is mainly insisted on by its teachers 
after tdmi It i? affirmed by Peter, in his ad- 
dress to his countrymen, when he says, *^ Re- 
peat and be baptized, every one of you, m the 
name of Jesus Christy for the remission of sins *." 
And, again, when he calls upon them to repent 
and be converted, that their sins may be blotted 
{mt^\ and assures them, " Unto you first, God 

6 John, V. 24. * Acts, ii 26. 

1 Ibid. iii. IT, 18. 9 Ibid. iii. IJ). 

f2 
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having raised up his Son JesiDs^ sent him to hte^ 
ffau, in turning away every one of you from \&B 
iniquities '''•*' And on another occasion he* de* 
clares^ " Neither is there salvation in any other ; 
for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved ".** 

The same point is very particularly urged by 
Pbul, as the foundation of Christian truth 
taught by him to those who professed the reli- 
gioti. He systematically argues, from a com- 
prehensive view of the actual state both of Jews 
and Gentiles, that ^^ every mouth must be stopped, 
and all the world become guilty before God. For 
aU have sinned, and come short of the glory (f 
Chd; being justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom 
Ood hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God : that he might be just, and 
the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus '*.** 
In another epistle he affirms more generally ; 
^^ the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that 

><" Acts, ill. 26. '1 Ibid. iv. 12. ^ Rom. iil 23, &c. 
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the promise hy faith (f Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe ^K* And throughout 
his writings, without making such elaborate 
statements, he so alludes to this as an acknow- 
ledged doctrine, as to prove that it was fami- 
liarly received and understood to be the basis 
of the Christian faith. He teaches the Colos- 
dans to be thankful to the Father, who had 
" delivered them from the power of dmimesSy and 
translated them into the kingdom of his dear 
Son : in whom they had redemption through his 
blpodiy even the forgiveness of sins »<." And toi the 
Ephesians he writes, very remarkably, *^ You 
hath he quickened, tvho were dead in trespasses 
and sins : wherein in times past ye walked ac- 
cording to the course of this worlds according to 
the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that 
now vxorketh in the children of disobedience: 
among whom also we all had our convei^tion 
in times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling 
» the desires of the flesh and of the mind : and 
were by nature the children of wrath j even 
others '*.** 

'3 Gal. iii. 22. '4 Col. i. 13. »5 Eph. li. 1-^ 

f3 
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Such was the doctiliie proposed both to 
Jews and Gentiles. Bnt from what existing 
opinitos, among either, was it derived? The 
- Jews, iWe know, as a body, were entirely satis- 
fied with themselves. And this, for two reasons. 
They had very low notions of morality'^ ; and 
further^ that sect anu>ng them which had the 
.most pretensions to religion, never seem^ to 
have doiibted but that their scrupulous attention 
to the ceremonies and prescriptions of their law 
entitled them to the especial favour of God *'. 

• . ■ - 

*• Trypho says to Justin, " Your precepts iii the Grbspel 
: are so strong and extraordinary^ that we conceive it impossible 
for any to observe them." Orobio says the same. 

'7 So Orobio, in his conference with limborch: and in the 
Answers to Questions proposed to the Jews, published foy 
Brenius ; '' Spiritualis liberatio solum-mod6 dependet ab ob- 
senratione legis quam Deus in Monte Sinai promulgavit." See 
Owen on Hebrews, i. 81. Turretin alleges it as one of Ae 
Jewish notions refuted ' by Jesus, *' that all Jews would cer- 
tainly be saved.'' He adduces a passage from the Codex 
iSanhedrim, which affirmed that ** every Jew had a portion 
in thejuturo worlds and another, from the Talmud, in which 
it is said, that *^ Abraham is sitting near the gates of hell, and 
does not permit any Israelite, however wicked he may be, to 
descend into hell.'' — See Home s Introd. v. iii. p. 73. 

*' The Jews thought that no Israelite should be deprived 
of future happiness, whatsoever his faults had been, unless he 
were guilty of apostacy, idolatry, and a few other crimes, 
which they specified." — Jortin, frdim Just. Mart. Dial. p. 493. 
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Probably the general feelings of their party are 
accurately characterized by the Pharisee's prayer^ 
in which their self-complacency is described to 
the life : Lord^ I thank thee, that I am not as 
other men are, extortioners , unjust ^ adulterers: I 
fast tmce in the week. I give tithes of cdl that, 
Ipossess^^"" It is impossible that men who sup- 
poi^d those interpretations of the law which 
Jesus so forcit)ly confutes; men who eluded .the 
obligations of filial duty by dedicating ' their 
money to the uses of the temple/and censured 
acts of mercy/ because they rnterfeted with the 
sanctity of the Sabbath— should be awake • to 
those spiritual views of human' obligation^ and 
of the extent of the divine laws, arid of the sub- 
mission of the heart requircid by true religion, 
which would enable them to discover the truth, 
that ^ all have sinned;'' or that those who ^^ have 
done aUy' are still to call themselves ^^unfro- 
jUahle seroaMs^^ r 

** The school of Etias used to say, that whosoever leamed 
the traditions of the Misnah might be assured he should have 
eternal life.'^-^Id. Disc, on Christ. Relig. p. i28. 

»« Luke, xviii. 10. "9 Luke, xvii. 10. 

f4 
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We may alRrm this with more confidence^ 
from the pains whidi St. Paul takes to establish 
the point in question on the consciences of the 
Roman Jews, when they had embraced Chris- 
tianity. ^^ Behold (he says) thou art eaUid a 
Jew, andrestest in the taw, andmakest ihjfhaast . 
of Gody ahdknewest his taiU, and art confideni 
that thou thyself art a guide of the Mindy a ligM> 
of them whitoh are in darknessy aninstmeior^' 
the fooKshy a teacher if babesy which hast the 
form ofhnawledgey and of the truth in thelaw^r- 
In 'this he kiys hold of the national prejndtcei 
their self-complacency ; their aitonmed snperi^ 
ority; theirconfidence of the divine fevour. He 
knew it welli foi^ he describes bis own altered 
state of feeling, which led him to condemn hhn^ 
self, although he had before been, touching the 
righieoitsness which is ef the IcMy hlcmietess^* 
Indeed, nothing from the beginning had excited 
so much malignity agaiust Jesus, as the little 
respect which he paid to the legal or formal 
righteousness on which the Pharisees depended, 
and the boldness with which he laid open the 

'° Rom. ii. 17. " Phil. iii. 9. See the whole passage. 
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real corraption of their hearts^ concealed as it 
was^ even from themselves, by a thick veil of 
ignorance and error. 

The other prevailing party in the nation, the 
Sadducees, would be in no respect more likely 
to iflvent or receive these humiliating doclrines. 
Denying altogether the immortality of the soul, 
and the providence of God, and that not in the 
total absence of religious instruction, like the 
heatfaeis, but in spite of a revelation which was 
generally received by their countrymen ; it was 
not probable, that they should embrace the no* 
tion.of a Moral Governor in controversy with 
them, or believe the danger of a resurrection to 
condemnation. These were the sceptical por- 
tion of the people; the free-livers and free- 
thinkers of their day. 

We can tell, from our own experience, what 
chance there was of a doctrine proving accept- 
aMe to men of this sort, which began by im- 
peaching them as offenders against a righteous 
and holy God, who looked on all iniquity with 
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abhorrence. The two classes of men whom it 
is most difficult to bring over to a right ac- 
knowledgment of the Christian faith^ are those 
who^ like the Catholics at the period of the 
Reformation^ have rigidly, but too exclusively 
adhered to the formal ceremonies of religion ; and 
secondly, those whose consciences have been 
seared by habitual carelessness or profligate har 
bits, iadulged in defiance of the warnings jvhiqh 
the Gospel sounds throughout our land, as the 
law /and the prophets sounded them in Jerusa- 
lem. The former would not come to Jesus 
*^ that they might have life," because they 
doubted not their having it in themselves ; the 
others " loved darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds were evil.** 

But the conversion of the Jewish nation 
made a very small part of the object of these 
teachers. It may be thought, as they purposed 
to carry this new doctrine among the heathen 
world, that their task would become easier as 
they proceeded. Once awakened to a know- 
ledge of their Creator ; once acquainted with his 

2 
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bolinessi^ and the purity of his precepts^ and his 
unlimited demand of obedience on the part of 
man; the heathen could but prostrate them- 
aelyes in the dust^ in humble conviction of the 
diflference between their practice and the law 
now revealed to them. Yes ; they would do so, 
when the impression was really made; but how 
difficult to introduce the light: to create the 
first conviction ! Every thing was to be done. 
When they had been untaught the errors with 
which their minds were possessed, they had 
still to learn the unity of God, and his perfect 
purity; they had to become practically con- 
vinced of his moral superintendence; of the 
fiEuthM service and obedient love which he re* 
quires ; and of the resurrection to a future state, 
in which he will recompence all men according 
to their conduct in this**. Every article in such 

^* Expressions of humility may be found in Antoninus 
and Seneca; which, taken separately, appear to convey a 
sense of personal demerit ; and have been sometimes quoted 
for the purpose : but, examined with the context, have no 
reference to any debt due to a Supreme Judge; but are only 
introduced, in the way of argument, to recommend clemency 
in the punishment, or moderation in the censure of others. 
—See examples in Seneca de Clem. i. 6. Anton, l. xi. c. 18. 
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a creed was new. They had been accustomed 
to some general belief in superior beings, but 
those beings little different from themselves^ 
except in the supposed power of doing them 
good or evil. They had entertained little idea 
of ihoral inspection on the part of their deities ; 
little sense of personal responsibility. The im- 
mortality of the soul was discussed among their 
philosophers^ but not with any practical view : it 
was a speculative question^ affirmed by some^ 
and denied by others '^. Nor was there ever any 
sect among them, perhaps never an individual, 
upon whom it gained such an ascendancy, as to 
become a check upon corrupt habits or natural 
desires ^. Tradition, or probability, had intro- 

^ Juvabat de aeternitate animarum quserere^ imo mehercule 
credere. Credebam enim sane opioionibus magnonim viro- 
xxaa^ rem gratissimam promiHentium magis quam/n'o^aji/tiMik 
— Sen. Ep. c. 11. 

*4 « ^e are sufficiently acquainted with the eminent per- 
sons who flourished in the age of Cicero, and of the first 
Caesars, with their actions, their characters, and their mo- 
tives, to be assured that their conduct in this life was never 
regulated by any serious conviction of the rewards or punish-* 
ments of a future Ufe." — Gibbon, i. 658. 

** Thiit part of repentance which is a religious sorrow, an 
acknowledgment of past offences to God, our Maker imd 
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duced among the Greeks certain vague ideas 
concerning future punishments for extraordinary 
crimes ; but so mixed up with fiction and fable^ 
that they carried no weight, even among the 
lowest vulgar. No dread of something after 
deaths prevented their rushing upon it with 
leagemess, or meeting it with indifference: in 
their discourses, and even prayers, at such times, 
many of which have come down to us, no sense 
appears of any need of repentance, no pious 
sorrow, or acknowledgment of offences. One 
philosopher writes, ^^ death is the boundary; 
and the dead appear to be incapable of good or 
evil *\*' Was he, or were his disciples prepared 
to put the question, or admit its force, *^ what 
shall it profit a man, if he should gain the whole 

Oovernory and prayers to him to forgive them ; the Gentiles 
seem to have overlooked, both in the course of their life and 
at the end of it" — Jort Disc p. 265. 

^^ Ile^ yap* xeu tihf U ru n^ttm ioKU art ouyaQov m xaxoy 
Eivai.— Aristot Ethic. 1. iii. 

Caesar, in a well-known passage, makes this argument 
practical, and urges it as a reason for not inflicting capital 
punishment on the Catilinarian conspirators, ** mortem om- 
nia' mortalium mala dissolvere: ultra neque curee neque 
gaudio locum esse. An assertion which his rival and oppo- 
nent scarcely ventures to censure. — Sail. Bel. Cat. 50. 
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world, and lose his own soul ?" Another says. 
There may be something felt in the act of 
dying ; after death we shall either fed nothing, 
or eryoy happiness""^. Would such an one have re- 
ceived the warning : " Fear not them which kill 
the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell." The same man, and he 
was one of the wisei^t of the ancients, he says it 
too, writing as a moralist, ^^ Keep faithfully to 
what you have promised seriously as in the sight 



of God ; for this is necessary, not on account qf 
the divine anger, which has no reality, but for 
the sake of justice and good faith *^" - How ua- 
like the language, which speaks of a " day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God, who will render to every man according 
tp his deeds: to those who by patient continu- 
ance in well doing, seek for gloiy, and honour, 
and immortality— eternal life; but unto them 
that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, 

** Cicero de Senectute. 

'7 Num iratum timemus Jovem ? Hoc quidem commune 
est omnium philosophorum^ nunquam nee irasci Deum, nee 
nocere.--*Cic. de Off. iii. 28. 
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but obey unrighteousness^ indigncuim and 
wrathy tribulation and anguish , upon every soul 
of man that ddeth evil ^.'* 

Even with regard to the Jews themselves, 
the views concerning a future state which ex* 
isted among them, were of a fluctuating, inde- 
finite nature, the glimmering rather than the 
clear light of truth, altogether unlike what we 
meet with in the discourses of Jesus and his 
followers. Though the immortality of the soul 
was the prevailing sentiment of the synagogue, 
this did not prevent the existence of a sect 
among them, in considerable celebrity, and 
strictly attached to the Mosaic law, who yet 
denied any resurrection. 

In the Old Testament, the state of the de- 
ceased is spoken of very briefly and obscurely. 
It is represented to us rather by negative than 
by positive qualities; by its silence, its darkness; 
by the ignorance of the living about it ^^. So 

^' Romans^ ii. 5—9. 

*9 See Campbell on the GospeU. Preliminary Disser- 
tation. 
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that the Jews^ at least about the time when 
Christianity was first introdaced^ were in the 
habit of treating the subject of a fature state 
as a matter of philosophy, rather than of reli- 
gion. For their opinions on this head had un- . 
dwgone some vaiiations^ as well as those of the 
heathen. The immortality of the soul had been 
much more generally believed among the earlier 
Greeks, than in later times, and among the 
Jlomans. And from the subjection of the Jews, 
.first to the Macedonian empire, and afterwards 
to the Romans, they imbibed many of the sen- 
timents of the people with whom they had inter- 
course, particularly on those subjects where the 
law was not explicit. Several speculative tenets « 
from the philosophy of other eastern nations 
also gained admission among them ^. 

>^ This is evidenty from the account given by Josephiui of 
the sentiments of the Pharisees. Antiq. 18. 2. Bell. Jud. ii. 
12. Their prevalent opinion was, that the tsoul survh^d the 
body: that vicious souls would sufier imprisonment in 
Hades : that'the souls of the virtuous would be happy there, 
and in time be privileged to transmigrate into other bodies : 
which was their afar»ff*s rvf vu^mr.— Campbell, ubi nyra. 
See also Home's Introd. vol. ii. p. 618. 
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H^Dce it arose, that with regard to a future 
state, a great difference is observable between 
the language of the ancient prophets, and the 
popular opinions of the Jews at the Christian 
aera. It may seem surprising now to us, when 
we read their Scriptures with eyes enlightened 
by subsequent discoveries, that there should 
have been any dissentients from the doctrine of 
the future existence and responsibility of man- 
kind. But their example shows us the differ- 
ence between prophetic hints or allusions to a 
truth, and positive declarations : between ana-: 
logical conclusions, and the explicit assertions 
of a law, of which future rewards and punish- 
ments are the sanction. 

The Jew, then, speaking of the nation gene- 
rally, was no more in a state, than his heathea 
neighbour, from his previous habits of thinking, 
to invent or receive a religion like the Chris- 
tian. His views of futurity had nothing clear 
or positive about them. His usual train of 
thought seldom carried him beyond this world; 
, and when it did, he was under no apprehension ; 
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thei^tefore he was not prepared, wkhout Aniher 
conviction^ to beIi€V€^0y tfaisg^ or to ee^nany 
thing, for the qake of an «incertain futune. He 
was no more ready to eml^ee^ ' than he was 
likely to conceive, the precqit, '' Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earUi/' It would be 
new to him to hear the positive assurance, 
^^Hiese shaU go away into evedasting ptmish- 
ment; but the righteous into life eternal.^ 

ih If there was <no acknowledgment of sin- 
fulness, if there was no feeling ^f consequent 
danger, no '' fearful expectation of judgment :" 
-i^there could be, of course, no preparation for 
the great and leading article of the Gospel, the 
doctrine of redemption. That in pity for the 
condition of mankind, God bad sent his^n 
into the world to nuike^an attmement for their 
sinsy and to ransom Jrom eternal eondenmation 
as many as should believe in his name, and re- 
ceive him as tl^ir Saviour: ttfais "was a declara- 
tion, which nothing in the previous opinion Or 
expectations of either Jewsor heathen tended to 
make credible or popular. 

1 
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The Jieatlieii, indeed, had been apoustomed 
te f>ropitia4;e Iheir dei^es by eaevifioe ; and uvbdk 
ofleiiiigs mode an important part of tibeir na* 
ftional worship. We AoA^ <oo, fvom i^story, 
that among i^iatipng as widely separated Irom 
each otber^ as the Druids in Xjaid, and the iPer- 
£daii8 «ad In(Uans <ip the East^ the repiavkable 
cuynstom of offering human sacrifiees prevailed. 
And although we ai^ not acquainted, irom any 
clear authority, with the notions 4ip(vi ^hich 
tibis emstom was originally founded^ we cannot 
easily account for its existence, except from a 
dread of divine anger, and a v^^gue Jiope of 
arerting this from the ihead of cme victim to 
ths^ of anothecV. The explanation is mofsrt; pi^o- 
bahle, if 1 do not assume 'tpo much da ^saying so, 
whieb ^qwesents it as a fi*f|gment ^qi early revcir 
latiqn, 4)roken off from the system, of wbioh it 

'' The position maintained by Dr. Pnesdey^ that ** in no 
nation, ancient or tnodern, Jew or heathen, has any idea of 
»i9fi^«.rf f ^nfiW^t, 4^ . <jf #ijy, f eflu^^ jf^r fprgiyj^eiH, 
8ave^repentanQ,e and reformation, ever existed," is so incon- 
sistent with fact, that it is surpnsing he should have ventured 
the assertion. Magee, i. 292. Yet the ideas which did exist 
on that subject were far too vague and indefinite to become 
a foundation for the doctrines oiT Hie Ck)spel. 

o2 
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formed a part> and carried down along the 
i^ream of time after its object and purpose had 
been forgotten. -For, whatever may have . been, 
the origin of the practice, we know enough of 
the heathen sacrifices, and the prayers which ac-; 
companied them, . to be assured that this mode^ 
of worship was rather a compliance with ancient, 
custom, than a solemn offering of which any 
reasonable account could be given. It did not 
convey, generally, any idea of substitution, or; 
arise from any sense of personal danger. It had 
been the practice of their ancestors, the practice 
of the country ; and as such it was maintained^ 
And the idea which attended it was rather that of 
expensive purchase, than of vicarious suffering^*. 
When Jesus declared, that he came f^ to give his 
life a ransom for mam/r and when Peter affirms, 
^^. that Christ bore our sins in. his own body. on 
the tree ; that he once suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God ^\ 
we are presented with a clear and definite idea; 

nothing like which was conveyed by the hea- 

f .■•... 

Placatur dopis Jupiter ipse datis. . 

33 Matt XX. 28. I Pet. ii. 24^ iii. 18. 
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then sacrifices, or the petitions offered together 

with them, which expressed the 'ianxiety of the 

,.•...-■ - . • ' • • * 
worshippers for some temporal good, and, at 

the same time, betrayed their ignorance and in- 

difference concerning a fiitnre state. 

• - . • • • . * 

Among the Jews, vicarious sacrifices formed 
Every remarkable - part of their worship; and, 
by the law which enacted them, were declared 
to convey an acknowledgment of demerit, and 

« 

to be intended as a propitiation for sin, in Ian- 
guage too clear to be mistaken. But the Jews 
did not look to any thing beyond the actual sa- 
crifice ordained by their law. They considered 
it as being perfect and sufficient in itself, and 
did not expect any ulterior fulfilment, much 
less such a ftilfilment as the Gospel declared. 
They had never been accustomed to interpret 
their Scriptures in this way. It was there pre- 
dicted in a prophecy, confessedly relating to the 
Messiah, that he should "be cut off, but not for 
himself 3"*." But they had never applied this 
and other passages of similar import to the ac-* 

34 Pan. ix. 26. 

g3 
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Mil lilrcuiiistances of the expected Messiah y aei- 
Am could they be persuaded to apply them so, 
Il|ldii8i the stream of a contrary prepossession. 
So fiur from this being their previous idea or ex* 
pectation, Jesus is represented as employing 
fipequent pains, and for a long time without 
oflfect, even to convince his immediate followers 
that such was the purport of thdr and^it pro- 
phecies ^. 

Under these discouragements, with no party 
on his side, and no feeling in his Cavout, Jesus 

^ A remarkable passage occurs in Plulo, conceming the 
Aryof, tool indeed as Redeiwrnn but ^ iteditamr. Tii 4x^ 

vsn^ tfa juuOofM; 9Tbk to yoofuiw i^mmfom tv y w r ma oTpy, With 

mole to thesa«k4 (piifpose, (V.i. p. (AL edit Mangiqr)* ^ 
diia and other coincidences between die Christian wiiten 
and PhilOy Biyant observes, <* If we admit diese doctrines of 
InSlo, and etcose fab pvejndioes Ahd misappttoiiiolij w^ 
shall find some wonderM traOs afibrded^ Amd iMe ^mU 
m$i he banwDedfrom ku hnikrem the Jew$: for toAnleoer 
InindM^ lAty had cftkem mfUfri^, U wm ty wS niMis 

oonrae on Repentance, howeyer, as weU as the general 
IWMiur of his works, siiows, thai whether he denred his ex- 
yiiteaskMB firoin Chiiatian sottrees, is Bryant smpposes, or n6t» 
kJA knowledge was merely theoretical : he had no practical 

of the doctnhe of mediation. 
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hi^ii ta proolaim to his disciples and country- 
ineii> that he had come into the world as a 
peacemaker between God and men^ by offering 
himself a sacrifice in their stead. Declaring 
^ that God so loved the worlds that he had sent 
l)is only son^ to the end that all that believe in 
him ndghi not perish, but have eternal life.** — 
l%at ^^ the Sod of man was come^ to give hia 
l^e a ransmn Cor many*** That '^ as Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness^ so must the 
Son of man be lifted up,** that they might look 
on him^ and be saved. Which assertion was 
more fiilly expliuned by the apostles^ after the 
event of his crucifixion ; when they affirmed in 
plain terms^ that he ^^was delivered for our 
offences ;** that " whilst we were yet sinners^ 
CSuist died far m^/* that ^^ when we were ene- 
mies^ we were reconciled to God by the death of 
Us Son^ that ^^ we have redemption through his 
blood ;** that ^^ he was once offered^ to bear the 
sins (fmamfT that ^' God sent his Son to make 
propitiation for our sins'* 



g4 
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Now^ whatever may be thought of this de« 
clamtidn^ one thing, ' at leasts can never be pre^ 
tended; that it was conformable to any opinions 
existing among the Jews of that age. Others- 
wise, why did they revolt from his claims ? Yet 
We are told, that when he had been explaining 
more particularly than before, the entire reliance 
atid dependance upon him which the regenera^ 
tion and salvation of their souls required : many 
said, '^ This is a hard saying; who can bear it? 
And from that time many of his disciples went 
back, and walked no more with him^^/* On 
another occasion^ ^^ Jesus said to those Je¥(r8 
which believed on him. If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and. ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free. They answered him, we be Abraham's 
seed, and were never in bondage to any man ; 
how sayest thou. Ye shall be made free ? Jteus 
answered them. If the Son shall make you free'y 
ye shall be free indeed ^\ This assertion was 
very ill received by the generality; and that it 
would be so, he was well aware, and often spoke 

^^ John, vi. 60. 66. 37 John, viii. 31. 
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to this purport : ^^ Blessed is he whosoever shall . 
not be offended in me ^.^ 

" If a man keep my sctying, he shall never 
see death. My sheep hear my voice ; and I 
know them, and they follow me; and I give 
ufito them' eternal life^ and none shall pluck 
them out of my hand ^^T Now, is this a pre- 
tension which Jesus was likely to assume, from 
a desire of gaining reputation, or converting 
proselytes? We have seen that there was no- 
thing in the state of the public mind, either 
among Jews or heathens, which could have led to 
his taking upon himself the character of Me- 
diator . between the world and God. He had 
not the advantage of coming to the world, as 
one who preached his religion in these latter 
times came to an Hindoo suffering under the 
torment of some self-inflicted penance, and 
pointed out the uselessness of such voluntary 
martyrdom, since God had 5^ laid on one the 
iniquity of us all ;'* and " the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin." He found none ready 

3« Matt. xi. 6. 39 John, viii. 51 ; x. 27. 
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to exclaim^ ^^ Tliit isijrtial f waoC m thfi Hkr 
doo replied^ and threw awiqr the kigtrumeats 
of his torture. Before men could be persuaded 
to trust in Urn as their Medi^;or, they aust be 
first convinced of a fbture Mate; theik oC a fu^ 
ture ju(%ment; and then of thmr inowd^petracy 
to meet that judgment i their lis^iUty to the 
divine wrath. We know this^ from wfaail ylr^ 
know of their previous sentiments^ We perCmve 
it from the general strain of bis declarations; 
which aim at proving the value of the souls its 
imminetnt risk; the certainty and strictness of 
the divine tribunal ; the misery of punishmeo^ ; 
the blessedness of Heaven. We collect the 
same from the few addresses of the apostles to 
the heathen^ which are recorded. Before the 
court of Areopagi»i Paul makes it bis first ob^ 
ject to prove the existence of the Creator^ and 
the resurreetion of the dead^. And to tijue 
Roman governor^ Felix, he began by ^^ reason- 
ing of temperance^ and rigbteousness, and judjg- 
ment to come^.*" Till his bad laid this fimnda- 

^ Acti, xvii. 24, &c. <« Ibid. xxiv. 25. 
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tion^ there was nothing for the Gospel to stood 

There would be no justice^ therefore. In com^ 

#• 

paring the impression made by the doctrines of 
the Christian teachers with that of any modem 
impostor or enthusiast^ who easily persuades the 
ignorant to receive his pretensions. He takes 
advantage of the belief already existing, and 
supported on other grounds, and on that he 
founds and establishes his clmm to attention. 
All that he needs to prove is this, that he is an 
interpreter of the Bible, which his hearers al- 
ready believe, on widely different evidence, to be 
the word of God. Jesus, on the contrary, came, 
not to interpret a revdation, but to make one ; 
to make one in open contradiction to the na- 
tural opinions and popular belief of all who 
heard it. 

And the little probability which existed of 
such a reydation as his being believed, or in- 
vented in oi*der to its being believed, is suffi- 
cienUy plain from what we ourselves know, and 
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feel^ and have constant opportunity of observing*. 
The doctrines in question, that Jesus came * to 
make atonement for the sins of men ; for that 
^^ all have sinned^ and come short of the glory 
of God-/' and that "etemdl life is the ^ft of 
God through him/* or for his sake: how are 
4;hese statements usually received ? Are they 
the first or the last doctrines which mankind 
are willing to acquiesce in? Are there not mul- 
titudes who do not dispute or doubt the evidence 
which confirms the authority of the Scrijptures, 
and yet refuse their assent to this leading tenet? 
Is it not generally understood to be so contrary 
to the prepossessions of mankind, that it is often 
kept out of sight, and has been seldom insisted 
on as the main object of the Gospel, in treatises 
which were intended to give a popular ^ew of 
the evidences of Christianity ? Notwithstanding 
the clearness with which it is laid down, and the 
various proofs which can be alleged to show 
that divine revelation, from the beginning, has 
hinged upon this as its principal point: we 
know that a considerable body, even among 
those who do not neglect religion, labour to 
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exclude this article from the Gospel; on the 
esqpress plea^ that it is contrary to the suggestions 
of our reason^ and, thereforcy cannot be ad- 
mitted by those who profess themselves '^ ra- 
tional Christians/' t 

The proposition which they maintain is^ that- 
^^ God freely forgives the sins of men, upon re- 
pentance; and that there can be no occasion^ 
properly speaking, for any thing further being 
done^ to avert the punishment with which they- 
had been threatened/**," On this ground, the* 
sacrifice which Jesus declared that he came to 
make^ and which his apostles affirmed that he 
had made upon the cross, is explained away. 
His death is sometimes said to have confirmed 
the truth of his mission. Others treat it as an 
" illustrious example, showing us the most per-r 
feet obedience to God^ and the most generous; 
gopdness and love to man^ recommended to our> 
imitation by all possible endearments and en-; 
gaging considerations." And they object against 

^* PriesUy, Hist, of the Corruptions of Christianity. 
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the dootrme of utonemetit^ ^^as havio^ greatly 
debajsed the truths ef the oataral placability of 
the Divine Beings and ohf ideas of the equity of 
bis government ^3.'*' So they eonrider Jesus as a 
man commissioned by God to make a fuller 
communication of his^ will^ and teach a purer 
morality than the .w^rld had known before ; by 
his lilkto set an example of perfect .obedienee ; 
by hk 4eath^ to manifest his ^acerky ; and 'by 
bis rasumetton^ to eoavinee us of the gceat 
tr«th which he had been eommussioned to teach, 
our riring again to future life ^. 

If 4^ose who do 4iot idiseard the authority of 
S^riptUFe, nay, who profess to revere it, can be 
thus induced to bend and distort its plain de- 
clarati<ms, in order to bring them to the level of 
thdr previous opinions: we have a striking 
argument tO'prove what I^began tlnsch^ter^by 
alle^ng, namely, that the purpose whidi Jesus 
assigns for his appearance in the wotld was very 

4) Taylor's Key to Apostol. Writings. For the whole 
subject, see.Afichbishop MagefB on, the Atoppmenty pfiffini. 
*♦ Magee, i. 12. 
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Mtde jikdy to have been fiU>ricated in order to 
deceiif e ^ and if iaTented, either by fraad x>r en- 
thnsiasiii, very little likely to have obtained at- 
t^tioD and <;redit, widiout overpowering evi- 
draice. 

HL The peculiar death of Christ opposed an 
additional barrier to the reception of his religion. 
^ iiet all the house ^of Israel Jcnow assuredly^ 
that God ihath made :that same Jesus^ whom ye 
have ^ctudfiedi both Lord and Cluist^." So 
Peter affirmed^ in a fall assembly of his country- 
men. Bat was it probable^ that he should be 
beliexred in this^ on lus bare and unsupported 
as6ei!tion9 Neither would the apostles^ we must 
imagine^ be listened to abroad^ when they came 
to declare among foreign nations^ that he who 
WW aow>held up as theiSaviour of the worlds 
andmho iwasito beecmie the object of universal 
iakh andvtvust^ wiSia Jew^ who had been em- 
cified >ait .4;he (instigation of his countrymen. 
Such a death was <>eKtaiiify an essential part of 
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the whole system ; but it was long before that 
system could be explained^ and longer still be- 
fore it could be understood and comprehended 
by Gentile hearers, to whom every thing relating 
to the Jewish law, its rites, and typical sacrifices, 
was new. ^^ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of thB world '*^.*' Such a 
sentence fills the Christian with love and admi- 
ration ; and even to the sceptic of the present 
day, the idea which it conveys is familiar ; and 
from the efiect of early association, and popular 
reverence, carries with it so much that is vene- 
rable, that we are unable to judge how 
strange, not to say revolting, the doctrine njust 
have appeared to the minds of a Grecian or 
Roman audience. 

The plan of redemption disclosed in the 
Gospel, comes to us united with the Jewish 
Scriptures and Jewish history ; many circum- 
stances of which concur to introduce it gradu- 
ally to our minds. But, to a Jew, the Cross was 

^ John, i. 29. 
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an object of peculiar abhorrence. They had a 
proverbial sentence in their law, " Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree.** Their firm 
belief that the Messiah should be a prince and a 
conqueror, sufficiently disinclined them to re- 
ceive any one in that character, who had no 
outward splendour that man should admire. 
But a disgraceful death was a still more decided 
disqualification. And they seemed to them^ 
selves to have given a death-blow to his preten- 
sions, when they had succeeded in contriving 
for him a punishment so mean and degrading. 
^* Come down /row the cross, if thou be the Son 
of God." — *^ He saved others, himself he cannot 
save." 

Among the other nations to which Chris- 
tianity was first proposed, this obstacle would 
be no less invincible. That one who had been 
condemned by his own countrymen to death : 
that one who had actually suffered that death; 
by an execution reserved for the vilest malefac- 
tors; which it was not permitted to inflict on 
the most notorious offender, if a Roman citizen : 
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that he should be now proclaimed as one sent 
firom God to call the world to repentance, and 
through whom akme was an i^iening of accept- 
ance with God : all this woold appear so con- 
tradictory to the natural feelings and habitual 
associations of the persons to wluMn it was ad- 
dressed, tiiat it could not be recdved on any 
commim authority. It seems imposoble that 
moi should venture to propose it, without some 
strong confirmation, to which they might ap- 
peal. The difficulty is admowkdged in the 
history itself. The whole matter is th»e re* 
presented as quite inexplicable, even to the 
Apostles, till the entire system of the Gospel 
was laid open to them ; and they were enabled 
to percdye, tiiat the expected Messiah ^^ ought 
to have sufficed these things, and to enter into 
his glory^^** During thdr Master's life-time, 
all intimations from him of what he was about 
to undeigo w&e m^ with an indignant or in- 
credulous repulse* ^ Be it fer firom thee, Lwd. 
This diall not happen to thee.** — ^^ And if to 
men so prepossessed as ware the Jews, this doc- 

^ Lake, xsir. 26. 
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trine could not fail to appear impious and ex/^ 
orable; to men so prepossessed as were the 
GentileSj,^ it could not fail to appear nonsensical 
and absurd. In fact^ it is manifest from the 
writings of the ^ologists for Christianity^ in 
the second ai^d third centuries^ that this doc- 
trine long continued to be a principal matter of 
offence to the enemies of Christianity^ and was 
ri^rded by such as an insurmountable objec- 
tion. They treated it as no better than madness^ 
to place confidence in a man whom God had 
abandoned to the scourge of the executioner^ 
and the indelible i-^roach of the cross ^^'* 

Now^ if the followers of Jesus had been 
j0on8cio\» that they were promulgating an un- 

^ Campbell. Senn. |i, v. 2, p. 23. Aqyot iTtofyyiKiiOiJi^fov 

Ofunrov ^fAoVloyy dw»^vf\ou mu tiMrolvftvaMTOc/Io^— -Cels. ap. Oiig. 
p. 79, ^4 gp^noer. 

Nex^8 t«k>j ffifAny tiff Toy v/A67i^y (SC. Deoram) iyKait<rrn<Ti 

xXfipoy. libanius, de Constantino loquens, Paneg. Julian. 253. 

'£ar{i]« i fofxt^ihni o crfvio; ivrufft9 iwlH^t »f iitX^ vraylsf cisy 

lou,, Toy it aydMrxoXoTfjjxEyoy tMtvof So^to-Ttiy doluv lepocxMifuo'i, Lucia|l 

^ Morte Peregrini. 

h2 
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supported fable^ they would surely have kept 
out of sight this part of their leader's history. 
Or, if it were too notorious to be omitted in the 
narrative, we should find them, always on the 
watch to cover the disgrace, and remove the 
impression which it was naturally calculated to 
raise. Yet this precaution was neglected > or 
very imperfectly used by any of the Evangelists. 
They record the crucifixion as faithfully as they 
record many other things which might be likely 
to create a prejudice against the religion : but 
the explication is left for the more complete 
developement of the doctrines which was to 
follow. Neither did the Apostles, in their sub- 
sequent ministry, ever conceal this revolting 
fact, or cloak the disgrace of their Lord under 
the general dignity of a divine teacher, whose 
zeal had made him a sacrifice to popular fiiry. 
St. Paul is constantly repeating, " I preach 
Christ, and h?m crucified'' — ^^ I glory in the 
cross of Christ ;'* though he was well aware, at 
the same time, that this very reproach of the 
cross made hfs religion ^^ a stumbling-block to 
the Jews,^ and foolishness to the Greeks,^' He 
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acknowledges the ^^ oflFence" taken at the cross ; 
and speaks of " enemies of the cross of Christ :'* 
confessing^ that in the doctrines which he pro- 
claimed there was much to contradict the no- 
tions of human wisdom, and which human wis- 
dom would reluctantly receive ^^. 

All this has very little the appearance of fe- 
brication. No one has ever shown what could 
induce men to impose a religion on the world, 
when, by doing so, they risked every thing and 
could gain nothing. If they were led by in- 
terest, where w£is their profit? If they were 
hurried along by enthusiasm, whence came their 
sobriety ? why was there so much method in 
their madness ? But if. this argument is set 
aside ; if it is thought that the anomalies of 
human nature make it impossible always to de- 
termine, from any ordinary rules of conduct, 
what enterprise men may or may not take in 
hand : then I look to another test, to the reli- 
gion itself, instead of the persons who intro- 

^9 1 Cor. 1. from v. 17 to the end of the chapter. 

h3 
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thiced it. And I argue, that the main doctrines 
of Chr)stianity-^he condemnation c^ mankind 
M corrupt in the sight of God, and the itt^sie- 
ment made upon the crosi^ by Jesus as a Me- 
diator between the offenders and their Judge>— 
are doctrines which we cannot, on any rational 
or probable grounds, attribute to imposture. 
Taking them as maintained by the Apostles, 
with all their attending circumstances of the re^ 
iurrection of the dead, the future judgment, the 
final punishment of the wicked, and the eternal 
happiness of the redeetaed, we bannot trace 
their origin to any known or accessible source 
in the belief of those times and countries. Nei- 
ther can We account for their vecie^ption. T^bore 
was nothing in the doctrines themiseivtes to al- 
lure or conciliate ; and the minds, both of Jews 
and Gentiles, were titterly unprepared to em- 
brace a religion which bad nothing m common 
with their former opiniMs, and dit^eetly opposed 
some of their strongest prejudices. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Connexion of Christianity/ with the Jewish 

History and Scriptures. 

The inquiry of the preceding chapter came t* 
this result: that the Christian religion sets out 
upon a view of the state of mankind which was 
original^ and proclaims a method of recovery 
from that state^ which was also original: the 
expectation of such an events to be so accom- 
plished^ having never entered into the minds of 
Jews or Gentiles. 

But is it not a possible case, that the fol- 
lowers of Jesus, being disappointed by his death, 
and required to account for it, or to give up 
their purpose, and confess themselves deluded ; 
should have struck out the idea of atonement, 
and affirmed that he died a sacrifice? Then 
having hit upon this explanation, they supported 
it as they could out of the institutions of their 
law, and the facts related in their history. 

h4 
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There certainly are points in the law, and 
circumstances in the history, of the Jews, to 
which the death of Jesus appears to bear a more 
or less direct relation. 

1. In a very early part of their history, the 
father of the nation, Abraham, is represented as 
receiving a command from God to offer his only 
son, Isaac, as a victim to he sacrificed on the 
altar hy his mvn hand. Abraham obeyed the 
extraordinaiy command ; and to the full* extent 
of purpose and intention the sacrifice was con- 
summated; being only restrained at the very 
crisis of accomplishment, by divine interposi- 
tion \ . Do we see here the germ of the doctrine 
that ^' God so loved the worlds.as to send his 
only begotten son,'' to make " a propitiation for 
their sins ?" 

2. Again, in the journey through the wilder- 
ness, we find it related, that when the camp of 
the Israelites was infested with venomous ser- 

4 

pents, sent as a judicial chastisement for their 

' Gen. ch. xxii. 
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disobedience; Moses erected, by divine com- 
mand, a serpent of brass: numbers of the people 
had perished ; but as many as looked up to this 
brazen figure, were healed of their \^ounds. To 
this the crucifixion of Jesus is explicitly com- 
pared: " as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up »." 

3. The departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt was attended with this remarkable cir- 
cumstance. That they might avoid the fate 
with which the Egyptians were threatened, the 
Israelites were ordered, in every family, to kilF 
a lamb, and sprinkle the doors of their houses 
with its blood, under a promise that th^ im- 
pending calamity should be averted from every 
house on which this token was displayed. The 
anniversary of this great event in their history, 
their departure from Egypt, was to be carefully 
celebrated; and their preservation commemo- 
rated in eveiy family by the annual sacrifice of 

* Numbers, xxi. S.^—Johiiy iii. L4. 
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a lamb slain in a manner particularly prescrib- 
ed. This greatest of the Jewish festivals was 
termed the Passover, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of its institution <. 

This custom is alluded to^ when Jesus: is de- 
signated as ^^ the Lamb of God;^ and he is spe- 
cifically styled ^* our Passover, who is sacrificed 

for us ^" 

4. The establishment of the law of Moses^ 
which followed the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egypt, is represented as a covenant; in 
which a rich and fruitful country is promised to 
that people, together with an abundant store of 
temporal blessings, if they continued obedient* 
to the prescriptions of the law. TTie Gospel is 
also represented as a covenant, of which Jesus is 
the Mediator ^ ; ^* a new and better covenant/* 
sanctioned not by transitory or earthly rewards, 
but by the promise of eternal life to as niany 

3 Exod. xii. 27, &c. 

* John, i. 29. Revelation, pas»lm. 1 Cor. v. 7. 

5 Hebr. xii. 24 ; ix. 15. 
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as unbrace that covenant through faith in its 
author. 

5. By the Mosaic law a high priest was ap- 
pointed^ who should ^^ offer gifts and sacrifices** 
in the name of the people. The teachers of the 
Gospd stated^ that tfy this appointment the 
purpose of the incarnation of Jesus was pre- 
figured : who was to appear as the gi'eat^ and 
acceptable^ and final Intercessor Jm' mankind^ 
and who, " by the sacrifice of himself/* *^ the 
coring of his body once for all,** should " put 
away sin^** 

6. It was part of the ceremonial of the 
Jewish law, that the altar, and the vessels used 
in sacrifice, should be washed, and the people 
sprinkled, with the blood of the victim ^^* On 
one occasion, the ratification of the covenant be- 
tween God and that people, was solemnized in 
this way. And the reason of the original ap- 
pointmeal; is expressed in these words -*^^ ths 
blood is the atonement for the soul ^.'* 

* Heb. ix. 26; X. 10. • Levit xvii. 11. 

7 Exod. xxiy. 6, &c. 
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This custom is declared in the New Testa- 
ment to have been a type of the purpose of God, 
to sanctify for himself a people through the 
blood of Christ; which is said to have ratified 
an ^^ everlasting covenant ;'* to be sprinkled 
upon the conscience ; to be the " price of re- 
demption and forgiveness of sins/* the object of 
faith, and the medium of justification '. 

Now the question is, whether the authors of 
Christianity took advantage of these and other 
circumstances belonging to their history and 
law, and adapted them to their purpose, in 
order to make out a plausible explanation of 
their leader's death. 

It was before mentioned, that no expecta- 
tion of any such fulfilment of the law existed 
among the Jews. They observed the type, with- 
out looking towards the antitype. They consi- 
dered their law to be perfect in itself ; and it 
does not appear that they generally interpreted 

> Heb. xUi. 20; x. 22. Eph. i. 7. Rom. iu. 26; t. 0. 
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it in a figurative point of view* Jesus was not 

4 

understood^ when he made allusions to the 
historical types and applied them to himself. 
And the apostle^ who explains^ in an elaborate 
treatise^ the prophetical institutions of the law^ 
and their fulfilment in what Jesus had done and 
suflFered, thinks it necessary to prove the agree- 
ment point by pointy as if he was laying before 
his countrymen a novel and unexpected inter* 
pretation '°. 

We have, therefore, little reason to suppose 
that these men, in opposition to the current of 
public opinion, would recover from the dismay 
into which their leader's death had thrown 
them, to exhibit him in the new character of a 
sacrifice: would affirm, contrary to every re- 
ceived idea, that it was the object of the pre- 
dicted Messiah's appearance to make that sacri- 
fice : would have the ingenuity to support their 
fiction by appealing to the ceremonies of the 
national worship; and would ultimately suc- 

'^ See the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap, yu.— x. and 
passim. 
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ceed in converting ft number of thdr country- 
men to their side. 

But, waving this .improbability, how are we 
to account for the eastence, in the Jewish law, 
of those typical institntions which allowed of 
such an application ? How are we to account 
for the Iiistorical facts which illustrate the Gos- 
pel, and receive illustration from it ? In pro- 
portion as these are suitable to the purpose for 
which the Apostles employed them, the wonder 
is increased that they should be found in the 
history at alL 

1. That God should send his Son into t}ie 
world, to suffer a judicial death fw the. sins of 
mankind, is an idea so astonishing, that we re* 
ceive it with difficulty and hesitation. It is 
extraordinary too, that the Jewish history 
should relate how the greatest patriarch of their 
nation was commanded to make a similar sa^ 
cnfice, by the offer oi bis only son upon the 
altar to God. Tlie resemblance, in a matter so 
remarkable^ seems to indicate connenon ; espe- 
cially when we consider the minute circum- 
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Stances to which that resemblance extends. 
Each individual concerned was an only and a 
beloved son of his father. Each was doomed by 
his father to be made a sacrifice. Each bore 
upon his own shoulders the wood upon which 
he was to suffer. Elach willingly gave up the 
life he was requested to resign ; and^ ^^ as a 
sheep before her sheai*ers is dumb^ so opened he 
not his mouth.*' Each was accounted dead in 
the sight of men^ yet each was raised again^ 
and returned unto those he had left. Each was 
the heir of promise by descent^ and to each has 
the promise been fulfilled. The seed pf each 
has been multiplied ^^ as the stars of heaven, 
and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore ; 
^nd in their seed have all the nations of the 
earth been blessed '." 

m 

2. ^^ Believe in the Lord Jems Christ, and 
thou shali he saved'' This was the Christian 
doctrine; but it was unlike any thing which 
the world had heard or conceived before. So it 
WM a singular fact, which occurs in the Jewish 

' Benson's Lectures, vol. ii. Lect. xiv. 

2 
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annals^ that the people^ when wounded and 
dying by the bite of poisonous serpents^ should 
be told to lift up their eyes towards the image 
elevated above them, and so receive a cure. 
The remedy, to which the party requiring aid 
contributed nothing, and to which the pre- 
scribed means appeared wholly inadequate, is 
in both cases annexed to the act of faith. Can 
we suppose such coincidence to have been 
casual ? 

3. The Jews were in possession of a law 
peculiar to themselves, which differs in its 
nature and provisions from that of every other 
country, and receives its easiest explanation, 
when considered as an apparatus for intro- 
ducing the religion of Jesus. The sacrifices 
ordained by Moses were not treated as in 
the worship prevalent elsewhere, in the light 
of compensations ; but clearly conveyed th6 idea 
of substitution. The offender was instructed to 
bring his offering, a male without blemish, 
and to lay his hand upon its head, and to 
kill it as a sin-offering ; and the priest should 
atonement for the sin that be had com- 
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mitted^ and it should be forgiven him '." An- 
other appointment ordered^ that the priest 
should lay both his hands upon the head of the 
victim^ and ^^ confess over him all the iniquities, 
of the children of Isi'ael^ and all their trans- 
gressions in all their sins^ putting them upon 
his head »;* 

This agrees both with what was propheti- 
cally said concerning the death of Jesus^ and 
with what was subsequently declared to be its 
effect. ^^ He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions> he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him^ and 
with his stripes we are healed. The Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all. For the 
trani^ression of my people was he stricken.'" 
^^ Christ suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God.'' ^^ He himself 
bore our sins in his own body." " We are sanc- 
tified through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all '." 

« Levit. iv. 24, 36. » Levit. xvi. ai. 

• 

* Isaiah, liiU 1 Pet iii. 18. Hebr. x. 10. 
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With respect to the paschal lamfo^ the law 
directed that on the tenth day of the month 
Abib^ in which they left Egypt, every family 
should select a lamb, a male of the first year, 
without spot or blemish, and keep it up unto 
the fourteenth day, when the whole congrega- 
tion should kill it in the evening. It was to be 
slain and eaten in a particular manner, so that 
no bone should be broken ; and no part was to 
be suffered to remain unto the morning ^. 

Now the existence of an institution so sin^^ 
gular is a remarkable fact ; and its agreement 
with transactions which happened so long after 
its appointment, is still more remarkable ; a re- 
semblance which the agents in those transac*- 
tions did not intend or perceive ; and de- 
pending upon circumstances which those who 
were interested in the i*esemblance could no 
way command. 

Jesus, on the tenth day of the same month 
Abib, came up to Jerusalem, four days before 

4 Ezod. xii. 




/ 
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the !t^assover. His judge was led to declare 
that iie ettild ^^ find ik> fault in faim ;*" and thii6 
affirmed him to be withont blemish. It was 
contrary to all previous probability, that he 
idKmld be execirted under the Roman jurisdic- 
tion. Pilate even strove to prevail with the 
J^vi^, to deal with him after their own law. 
Had he. succeeded, or had be refused ta gratify 
their wiisfaes, thie death of Jesus would not have 
foeeoi crucifixion. Had it not been crucifixibii, 
tiie i£sethblance would not have, been made 
good, which required that the blood should be 
poured {Out; that ^^a bone of him should not 
be briiken." Neither; could there have been 
room for :the application of the prophecy, ^^They 
shall look on him whoin they pierced." Neither 
was it within the reach of anticipation, that thcr 
ci-ucifixion should take place on that particidar 
evening, which was the anniversary of the fibsi 
sacrifice of the passover, at a distance of fifteen 
faujidred and twenty-four years ; or that as 
it was ordered thai no part of the victim lamb 
should remain until the following Jiso^ning, bo 
the body of Jbsub was buried, 4iot withstanding 

i2 
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tfaflf circumstances of his deaths without delay; or 
that he should be condemned by the whole 
assembly of the people. 

We have it in our choice^ 'either to believe 
that all this concurrence of circumstances was 
purely accidental ; or to suppose that the Jew- 
ish history and the Mosaic law were connected 
from the beginning with the death of Jesus^ 
which had been determined in the counsels of 
God. Hadtfais:been6od*s purpose/ it cannot 
be considered unnatural that he should have 
given such gradual intimations of it, as are con- 
veyed in the Jewish law and history. The ex- 

m 

istence of such intimations affords strong evi- 
^nce to us at the present day, confirming other 
testimony, and proving the truth of what is 
implied throughout the Gospel, that the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus was the divine purpose frmn the 
earliest ages. It might have afforded in a 
higher degree this evidence to a Jew. When 
the teachers of the Gospel first claimed his at- 
tention, ^'the Jew should have reasoned thus 
with hkufielf. Do th^ say that Jesus died for 
4 
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our redemption? So did the paschal lamb die 
to redeem our whole nation in Egypt. Did he 
ascend afterwards into heaven? So did our 
high priest go yearly into the most holy place^ 
carrying thither the blood of a sacrifice slain in 
the worldly sanctuary. Is there no remission of 
sins without shedding of blood ? There certainly 
was none under the law. Has Jesus appointed 
a baptism with water? So had our law its pu- 
rifications for the washing away of uncleanness. 
Numberless other questions might be asked^ 
which would bring their own answers with them 
out of the law of Moses ; and such was the use 
which the Jew ought to have made of it ^.** 

I thinks then, it must be allowed, that the 
existence of these points in the Jewish law and 
history, affords additional authority to the 
Christian religion, instead of diminishing any- 
thing from it. That it did not grow naturally 
out of the Jewish religion, is clear as was before 
shown, because it opposed the existing opi- 

^ Jones on Figurative Language of Scripture. 

i3 
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liions of dfose wba professed thatt neligloa at 
the time of its promulgation. If I divert i^to 
a new cbaHHel a stream which has been long 
flowing in Its native bed^ and so make it contri- 
brtte to serve and aid some important purpose, 
that effect cannot be ascribed to the natural cur-- 
rent of the stream, which, but for my interfer- 
ence, would have continued to flow on as before. 
My purpose may indeed receive great advantage 
ft^om the stream originally existing. But the 
new direction has a cause independent of the 
original stream. So in the case we are consi- 
. dering : a party of adventurers, educated, as 
far as they were educated at all, in a bigoted 
attachment to the practice of their ancestors, 
rise up and oppose the current of the national 
belief: announce the termination of their law, 
and point out indications in their ancient his- 
tory and institutions, which prove that such was 
the original purpose of its author. But whence 
came the impulse which urged them to tins at- 
tempt ? And how came they to meet with con- 
firmation and collateral support from institu- 
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tioQS and occurrences over which they could; 
have no control ? 

These difficulties vanish , if we believe that 
the Christian religion really came from God« 
Allowing this, we should expect it to agree with 
his former revelation, and to belong to a coiit 
nected plan. And it does so, in a remarkable 
degree. It gives to the leading features of the 
Je?nsh law a consistency which they are other- 
W&t in want of, and it affixes a reasonable sig- 
nification to facts which cannot otherwise be 
easily explained. It does not only fulfil pro- 
phetic words, but accomplishes prophetic £Etcts. 
And this, it must be acknowledged, greatly 
increases the difficulty of supposing that it was 
the invention of a body of Jews who had been 
deluded to follow a pretended Messiah. 

II. It may be thought, further, that a design 
like that attributed to the followers qf Jesus 
would be greatly assisted by the prophecies re- 
corded in their national Scriptures, and point- 

i4 
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ing to some remarkable personage who was 
expected to appear. 

1 . For example : the time of this appear- 
ance was fixed by the prophet Daniel at about 
four hundred and ninety years from his own 
days; which so closely corresponded with the 
birth of Jesus^ that such an event was h>oked 
for> by *^ devout persons,** at the very period 
when it occurred ^ This would be, as was 
before observed, a circumstance greatly in their 
favour. 

2. The next thing to be considered by the 
framers of this deceit, would be the place of their 
leader*s birth. Jesus was born at Bethlehem. 
Upon consulting their Scriptures, they would 
find this passage respecting Bethlehem : ^^ Thou 
Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee 
shall he come forth unto me that is to be a 
ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been 

^ Dan. ix. 24. Luke, ii. 25. 
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from of old^ from everlasting 7/* This would 
prove, beyond what could be anticipated, an 
assistance to their design. 

3. It seemed to be intimated in the prophe^ 
cies, that the deliverer who was to come should 
be preceded by a forerunner, who might awaken 
the attention of the people to him. For it was 
written, *^ The voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the Lord; 
make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God ^.*' And again, " Behold, I will send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the way before 
me ; and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come into his temple ^/* Now it was notoricHis 
that a singular character, John, called ^* the 
Baptist,** had appeared a short time before Jesus 
began his ministry^ pretending to be this mes- 
senger, and nothing more, and directing his 
followers to one who was to ^* come after him." 



7 Micah, v. 2* ^ Isai. xl. 3. 

9 Malachi, iii. 1. 
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This waa another coincidence equally wonderful 
and £3tvourable '^ 

4. Further, as to the most important point; 
the way in which Jesus had lived, and heen re- 
eeived, and died. His character, as repressented 
in the Gospels, had been peculiar in every re- 
spect; but especially remarkable for the union 
of meekness and constancy which it displayed. 

Of unknown origin and humble parentage, 
he had attracted considerable notice, and many 
followers; yet he had not been generally ac- 
knowledged among his countrymen, and those 
wlio adhered to him were not the great and 
powerful. His life, upon the whole^ was one of 
trial and hardship, not one of triumph and 
exaltation. In the end, he \k^ sentenced to 
death, with those notoriously wicked ; and suf<* 



'^ If it should be thought that there is too much assump- 
tion here, in taking it for granted that the ministry of the 
Baptist, and the time and place of the birth of Jesus, were 
real facts ; the objection has been met and answered in Chap. 
I. p. 7—14. 
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fered a^ paQishment^ which even his judge con-^ 
fesded that hiis conduct had not deserved. Yet 
though dying with malefactors, he was laid in a 
rich and honourable tomb \ 

A e^racter imswering this description was 
peurtvayed by that prophet, who had always been 
considered as most particular in what respected 
the fiiture Messiah. *^ Who hath believed ont 
report ; and to whom is the arm of the Lord 
revealed? For he shall grow up before him aH 
a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry 
ground; he bath no form nor comeliness; and 
when we shall see him, there is no beauty that 
we should desire him. He is dei^ised and pe^ 
jected of men ; a man of sorrows, and ac^ 
quainted with grief; and we hid as it were our 
faces from him; he was despised, and we 
esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne our 
griefs^ and carried our sorrows ; yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, pxid 
afflicted. But he was wounded for our tran^- 



' Matt, xxvii. 57— 60. 
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gressions^ he was bruised for our iniquities ; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him^ and 
with his stripes we are healed. All we like 
sheep have gone astray^ and have turned every 
one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all. He was oppressed^ 
and he was afflicted^ yet he opened not his 
mouth : he is brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter^ and as a sheep before his shearers is dumb^ 
even so he opened not his mouth. He was 
taken from prison and from judgment; and who 
shall declare his generation? for he was cut off 
out of the land of the living : for the transgres- 
sion of my people was he stricken. And he 
made his grave with the wicked^ and with the 
rich in his death ; because he had done no vio- 
lence^ neither was any deceit in his mouth ^^' - 

It cannot be denied that the existence of 
these ancient prophecies would be very advan- 
tageous to men setting out with the purpose in 
question. But it is time to ask^ in our turn^ 

^ Isai. liii. 
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how they came to find these prophecies ready to 
their hand? Prophecies of such a nature, that 
no man could have contrived a scheme depend- 
ent upon them^ because they could not com- 
mand the facts by which they were to be fiil^ 
filled. With respect to the birth-place^ for ex- 
ample: in order that it might happen to be 
Bethlahem^ it was requisite that a general cen- 
sus should be held^ convening all the inhabit- 
ants of the country to their chief town; by 
which means alone the mother of Jesus was 
called away from her usual residence^ and her 
infent born at Bethlehem^ instead of Naza^ 
reth. The preparatory ministry of the Baptist 
was equally beyond the control of the disciples. 
So were the minute details of incidents^ which 
agree in a wonderful manner with the circum- 
stantial narrative. The entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem^ at once humble and triumphant^. 
The manner of his deaths and his own country- 



3 ** Rejoice greatly^ O daughter of Zion : behold, thy 
king cometh unto thee; he is just, and having salvation; 
lowly 9 and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of 
an ass/'— Compare-Matt. xxi. 1, &c.; and Zech. is. 9. 
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men th^ cause ^. The peculiar indignities whicb 
be underwent : the very woixis of mockery used 
against him^. The price which Judas received 
for his treachery. The purpose to which that 
money was aj^lied ^. 

F&ssages of this nature could not have been 
introduced by the apostles into the existing 
Scriptures^ because^ as their countrymen were 
generally hostile to the design^ such an attempt 

4 ** And one shall say unto him^ what are these woundi 
h^thy handsl Hien he shall ani^er, those with which ItHtts 
fvqunded in the house of myfriendsJ'^ — Zech. ]dii. 6^ 

^ '' I gave my back to the smiters; and my cheeks to them 
that plucked off the hair : 1 hid not my face from shame and 
spitting J^ — Isai. 1. 6; ^* The assembly of the wicked have 
inclosed me. They pierced my hands and my feet : they 
stand staring and looking upon me. Tt'heypart my garments 
among them, and dost lots upon my y^ture.' AH they that 
see me laugh me to scorn : they shoot out the lip, and shake 
the'he^d, say in g, he trusted on the Lotd that he tbotUd deliver 
him; Ut him deliver him, seeing he ddighted in him.*' — Psl 
xxii. '* They gave .me also gall for my meat; and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.^-—'Ps» Ixix. 20. Com- 
pare Matt, xxvii. 

* " They weighed for njy price thirty pieces of silver. 
And the Lord said unto me. Cast it unto the potter; a goodly 
price that I wa^ prized at of them. And I took the pieces 
of silver, and east them to the potter in the house of the 
Lord^' — Zech. xi. 12. Matt. xxvi. 15. xxrii. 3, &c. 
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mast have proved fiital to their pretensions. 
Alid' farther^ beoaiise^ ^the boakp ^ among which 
theite scattered sentences are founds bad nonr 
-heonexitettsiv^ly difiused dunng aperiodof ^hree 
liinidred years in a foreign language^ defyki^ 
iht iniposture of the whole nation^ if the whole 

nation had concurred in the desigti. 

-1 . ■ » .- • 

J ... 

W0 are reduced^ then, to the necessity <^ 
SH{^osing9 that the followers of Jesus, desiring 
to deify their teacher, selected from their na^ 
tipnal Scriptures these pointed allusions to di^- 
cumstanc^ lijce his which happened to be widb- 
ten there, and brought them forward to confirm 
his pretensions. 

■ . . . . % 

But surely to ascribe coincidences like these 
to chance; to allege that all these passages 
wete thrown out at random in the Jewish Scriph 
tures^ and that the circumstances of the birtl), 
and life, and character, and death erf" ^estli^ 
turned out so as to ^igtee with them;^ is to al^ 
i;ribute to ehance whl^t never di4 or could tafee 
jtkoe by dlmnde; and in itfielf far more intptor 
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bable than the event which such a solution is 
intended to disprove. For^ allow to Jesus the 
authority which he claims^ and every difficulty 
vanishes; We should then expect to find pro- 
phetic intimations of his great purpose^ and of 
the way in which it was to be effected. We 
should expect to find thern^ too^ just what they 
are; not united and brought together in a way 
of formal description, which could only be a 
provision for imposture; but such scattered 
hints and allusions as after the event has oc- 
curred serve to show that it was predicted, by a 
comparison of the event and the prophecy. 

It ought to be observed, in* addition, that if 
the disciples of Jesus had framed their story 
and their representation of facts, with a view of 
obtaining this collateral support, they would 
have been more diligent and ostentatious in 
pointing out the circumstances of resemblance. 
They would have anticipated the labours of 
those writers who have made it their business to 
show the completion of propliecy in the events 
related in the Gospels^ But, on the contrary, 
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they bring these things forward in an historical, 
rather than an argnmentative way ; and com- 
monly leave the deductions which may be drawn 
from them to the discernment of after times. 

On these grounds I think myself justified in 
concluding, that the divine mission of Jesus re- 
ceives a strong confirmation from the historical 
facts, the ceremonial rites, and the ancient pro- 
phecies which, corresponded with the circum- 
stances of his life, and the alleged object of his 
ministry and suflferings. 



ISO 



CHAPTER V. 
On the Phraseology of the Christian Scriptures. 

In examining the Christian writings^ I .am 
struck with * the original and peculiar phrases 
by which the teachers of the Gospel recom- 
mended it to the notice of their countrymen. 
We have seen that they were innovators in doc- 
trine. They were innovators in language too. 
Their writings abound with terms which can 
only be understood by reference to these doc- 
trines, which were novel when they were first 
used; and, although they have now obtained 
such universal currency as to sound familiar to 
our ears, derive their meaning entirely from 
the religion which they were employed to com- 
municate and explain. 

1 . *^ Behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall he to all people '." It is 
remarkable, that these words assume the truth 

' Luke, ii. 10. 
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of all which the religion purposes to declare. 
These good tidings were, the reconciliation of 
God with man. But why should this be pro- 
claimed as good tidings to those who were feel* 
ing no distress, who were not awai-e that God 
was at enmity with them ? 

So the proper term by which the religion 
was distinguished, was not the law of Christy 
or the doctrine of Jesus ^ as might be expected; 
but the good tidings ; the message of joy. 
Jesus, we are told, went about " preaching the 
Gospel." i.e. the glad tidings " of the kingdom 
of God." His command was, " Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the glad tidings to every 
creature." Paul declares, that his object was 
to *^ testify the glad tidings of the grace of 
God." He says that Christ commissioned him 
to preach the joyful message: i. e. the Gospel'. 

Now, though it was very soon after the pro- ' 
mulgation of the religion, that the word signifying 

* Mark, i. 15; xvi. 15. Acts, xx. 24. 1 Cor. i. 17. 

k2 
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good tidings^ which we translate Gospely became 
comprehensively used for the religion itself*; 
yet there must have been a time when it bore 
no such meaning ; but simply expressed to them 
who heard it the idea of favourable news\ 
When it expressed this idea, and this idea 
alone, the authoi's of Christianity seized upon 
it to communicate the import of the religion 
which they intended to teach. And yet to un- 
derstand that import, requires a previous know- 
ledge of what the religion declares. To believe 
that it brings good tidings, is to admit its truth. 
If, indeed, the new religion had consisted 
merely in a promise of eternal happiness to all 
who embraced it, we could more easily account 

^ Mark, viii. 35. Rom. i. 1. 1 Thes. i. 5. 1 Tim. i. 11. 

3 " The Greek verb ivocyfiTuov, when first used by the 
Evangelists ; or the Hebrew bashar, when used by the pro- 
phets; or the Syriac sabar, as most probably used by our 
Lord and his Apostles, cenveyed to their countrymen only 
one and the same idea, which is precisely what the phrase, 
to bring good tidings, conveys to us." — Campbell, Prel. 
Disc. i. 149. 

EvccyhXiov, translated Gospel, bears the sense of goad 
news five times in the Septuagint : once, the reward of good 
news. The word Gospel, in its Saxon etymology, is an exact 
counterpart of the Greek eWyUXioy. Ibid. 
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for the term by which it was introduced. But 
the answer to the question which must have 
been often put, What good tidings do you ac- 
quaint us with ? would be to this effect : God 
has so loved the world as to send his only Son 
to make atonement for sin, that all that believe 
in him may not perish, may be saved from 
everlasting condemnation, and enjoy everlast- 
ing life. The angels, who made known to the 
shepherds the birth of Jesus, are represented as 
giving this very explanation. I bring you good 
tidings, " for unto you is born this day, in the 
city of David, a Saviour." Those who have been 
brought to acknowledge the promises on which 
the Gospel rests, will understand'that these are 
glad tidings. But I cannot believe that this is 
language which any set of men, undertaking 
the scheme ascribed to the Apostles, would 
stumble upon by accident, or select from deli- 
beVation. It would not naturally occur: and 
it would involve them in unnecessaiy difficul- 
ties. They would surely have chosen sonae term 
more simple and less embarrassing. 



k3 
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2. Another term which is frequently used 
to express the new religion^ conducts us to the 
same conclusion. Our translators render it 
grace. The original word sinxply bears the 
meaning of favour, kindness, or mercy; and, 
of course, when put for the religion itself^ 
must imply that this was viewed in the light 
of mercy or » favour. Thus it was contrasted 
with the Jewish dispensation. *^ We are not 

under the law, but under mercyT ^^ The 

law was given by Moses, but grace (favour, 
mercy) came by Jesus Christ *." So when 
the disciples are exhorted^ to constancy in their 
profession, this is ex:pressed by their continu- 
ing " in the grace of God ;" implying that this 
religion had restored them to his favour ^ By 
unworthy conduct, on the other hand, some 
are said to have *^ fallen from his graccy^ or 
mercy; and others are warned against similsu* 
transgression, lest they should " receive the 
grace'' or favour ^^ of God in vain ^." This ' 
again displays, in a strong light, the view 

* Rom. vi. 14. John, i. 17. 5 Acts, xiii. 43. 

• Gal. V. 4. 2 Cor. vi. 1. 
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which its teachers entertained of the nature of 
the religion, and the way in which they had 
accustomed their converts to regard it, as a 
merciful interposition on the part of God ; and 
increases the diflSculty of supposing that they 
spoke the language of imposture, and not of 
conviction. 

3. There is less to surprise us in the title 
ascribed by the Apostles to Jesus, as the Sa- 
viour, because the Jews were expecting a 
deliverer, and that expectation has been sup- 
posed to pave the way for the new religion* 
But the usage of the word saved throughout 
the Christian Scriptures is very peculiar \ It is 
used to signify escape from the divine wrath, in 
a positive and naked manner, which is different 



7 Schleusner's interpretation sufficiently shows this : — 
o-n^^co^of, felicem esse, vel fieri ; aetemam felicitatem consequi ; 
amplecti religionem Christianam, et per earn emendari ac 
remissionem peccatorum et felicitatem perennem obtinere. So 
that the word o-w^Ecrda/ cannot be adequately rendered, ex- 
cept by a periphrasis to this effect, ^' to embrace the Christian 
faith, and through that to obtain pardon of sin and eternal 
happiness." 

k4 
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froB any tbmg occorring elsewhere^ even in the 
Jewish writings '. ^^ Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners.** — ^^ It pleased God to save 
tfaem that believe/' — *^ I became all things to 
all m^i^ that I might save some/'-^^^ Who then 
shaU be saved ?" — " Are there few that shall be 
saved .^— *1 The Loi-d added to the church daily 
such as should be saved ^.'^ 

lliis expression is not derived from any 
ideas previously existing. It originates altoge- 
ther in the purpose borne on the face of the 
region which its authors were employed to 
introduce. It proves how closely the object 
professed by that religion was interwoven with 
the thoughts and imprinted on the language of 
its teachers. To embrace Chrii^tianity^ was to 
1^ saved. A confidence in the truth of what 
%\wy pa'uched is implied in this^ which could 
iMHiiHH^ly be assumed where it was not felt, and 

^ ilio puHHngo most similar is found in Jeremiah» xyii. 17. 
^ VMv ««{«fAhM« thovt (that were) saved. Acts^ ii. 47. 
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scarcely felt without strong grounds for con- 
viction. 



4. The word translated righteousness^ also 
bears an entirely new sense in the Christian 
Scriptures. Its original meaning is justice^ in- 
tegrity; sometimes^ goodness^ benignity. In 
the Gospel it often carries a distinct meanings 
acquittal or acceptance with God. 

We read of ^^ the righteousness of God which 
is by faith in Jesus Christ :" we read, that " the 
Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, 
have attained to righteousness, even the righte- 
ousness which is of faith : but Israel, which fol- 
lowed after the law of righteousness, hath not at- 
tained to the law of righteousness "." These, 
and many other sentences of the same import, 
are absolutely unintelligible, without an acqumn- 
tance with the religpion to which they refer. 
But when the principles of the Christian doc- 
trine are explained, we perceive what is meant ; 

'« Rom. iii. 22 ; ix. 30, 31. 
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namely, that the heathens^ who^ being ignorant 
d their Creator, sought no acquaintance with 

him, have obtained acquittal through faith in 

■ 

Christ ; but that tiie Jews, who did seek accept- 
ance with him through observance of the Mo- 
saic law, have not obtained acquittal. {So the 
CSiristiaii MUk is called the ^^ way of righteous- 
ness :** its doctrine, " the word of righteous^ 
ness :" its ministers, " the ministers of righ- 
teousness :" its profession, " the righteousness 
frf God." When these phrases are examined, 
they are found to imply, that righteousness^ 
i« e. justification in the sight of God, as a moral 
Qovei'nor, and acquittal before him as our 
Judge, is to be- obtained in no other way than 
through reliance on the atonement made by 
Jesus on the cross. And this usage of the word 
i9 only warranted by the feet which is the 
(ptmndwork of the Gospel : that God has cove- 
annted to accept those as righteous, i. e. as 
jWitiAt^<l at his bar, who embrace the way of 
lAWt^tlou otlbred in the Gospel. The belief is 
Miviiyly tuiprt^MHod upon our natural feelings, 
llMy^^ tht^re i« a God, he must delight in 
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virtue." But experience universally declares^ 
that no human virtue will bear examination 
according to the law of perfect holiness. Tried 
therefore by that law^ no man is righteous^ ac-^ 
quitted^ or justified in the sight of God. This 
opens the way for ^^ the righteousness of fidth ;^ 
for that justification or acceptance with God^ 
which follows a trust in Jesus. And such is the 
new sense which is attached to the word righ^ 
teousness by the Apostles *. 

> AtKeuoavvn, Justitaa^ est doctrina Christi, Matt. v. 10; 
yi. 33 ; xxi. 32. 2 Pet. ii. 20. et ia Epistolk ad Romanes 
passim. Wetstein. The title, " the Lord our righteaumeu,^ 
Jer. xxiii. 6, is easily explained from the New Testament ; 
but without it, would not have-estabhshed any such doctrine.. 
It is scarcely necessary^ in the present day, to allude to 
Taylor's bold substitution of the words deliverance or so/bo-^ 
Hon for righteousness* If St. Paul, in the first chapters of his 
Epistle to the Romans, is not inquiring how mankind may be 
justified, in a forensic sense, at the bar of God, he cannot 
be said to argue at all. Neither does he argue, according to 
Taylor's translation. As in the passages, '' that he might be 
gracious, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.^ 
Where is the antithesis of Uie original^ c^ to wa,i aviov 
AIK AION xa« AIKAIOYNT A Toy ex Vkrrwg Iwa ? And what 
would be the purpose of the succeeding question, ** where is 
boasting then?" So again, he translates, Rom. iii. 3. 
Abraham believed, and it was counted to him for a grant of 
favour ; and, v. 5, his faith is counted {or salvation. Paraph, 
•n Rom. ch. 10. in his *' Key to the Apostolic Writings." 
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Now^ we know that it is a long process by 
which a word comes to bear a particular sense, 
especially if that sense be complex, and include 
more than one idea. The process is more diffi- 
colt when the word is of common use, and is 
wrested from its natural or conventional import. 
So that we may reasonably be surprised to find 
that a word so familiar as that which expresses 
justice or goodness, should, within the short 
space of fifteen or twenty years, be habitually 
employed to signify acquittal before God, or all 
that is contained in the theological term justi- 
fication. The idea that justification is to be 
sought through Jesus, must have been familiar 
to the mind of the writei-s, in a degree which 
can scarcely be imagined without supposing 
personal conviction. 

The employment of this ordinary word in 
an extraordinary signification^ proves also the 
novelty of the doctrine conveyed by it. Had 
there been nothing original in that doctrine, it 
would not have requii-ed an original term. 
Had. the Christian religion been nothing more 
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than a modification of the Jewish, faith^ the 
phrases which had been employed in the one 
would not have been changed^ or extended their 
signification in the other. 

5. The corruption of human nature^ and 
the necessity of regeneration^ as it was the pro- 
fessed cause of his appearance in the worlds so 
it forms a prominent part of the teaching of 
Jesus and his Apostles. This leads to the usage 
of the word Jlesh and its derivatives, for cor- 
rupt nature, in a sense altogether original. 
That which is born of the flesh, is fleshi** 
The natural (or fleshly) man cannot receive 
the things of God ^." What a volume of doc- 
trine is concentrated in these short sentences I 
To '' live in the flesh," to '' walk after the 
flesh," are phrases familiarly used in Scripture 
for a life led after the natural desires and pro- 
pensities of the heart. But what meaning have 
they, till the difference between the spiritual 

' The existence of the term in the Septuagint^ Gen. vi. 3> 
will hardly be thought to inyalidate this assertion. 
3 John, iii. 6. Yvx»xo(. 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
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and carnal life is first established ? till it is 
understood to be the object of a religion diyinely 
instituted, to.take men out of a state of nature, 
in which they are enemies of God through the 
corruption that is in them, and to renew their 
hearts after the divine image^ which bears the 
stamp of ^^righteousness and true holiness*?" 
These do not sound like the inventions of human 
teachers. I cannot think that it was a self- 
instructed or unauthorized reformer who first 
laid down the distinction, ** That which is born 
of the flesh, is flesh ; and that which is bom of 
the spirit, is spirit *." 



6. The word faUh afibrds a similar instance. 
For by the terms /atVA, or believingy in the New 
Testament, that is not generally meant which i& 
required, as of course, in the case of any divine 
revelation, a belief of its truth, and a patient 
es^ctation of its promises. The sense which 
the word often bears in the apostle's language is 
as peculiar, as the doctrine on which its mean- 

4 See Col. iii. 10. Eph. iv. 94. ^ J^lui> iii* 6. 
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ing depends, is original. Faith is represented 
as the channel through which the benefits of the 
death of Jesus are conveyed to the believer* 
For as the doctrine of Christianity is, that he 
has undertaken to deliver from divine wrath all 
who trust in him, and to bestow on them eter* 
nal happiness ; the characteristic of the religion 
is faith ; and those who are invited to receive the 
religion, are invited to rely upon Jesus; to put 
their confidence in him ; to depend upon him. 

To see the force of this argument, consid^ 
the phrases : ^^ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved/' ^^ Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God.** " Do we then ^ 
make void the law through faith ?" ** Hie 
Gentiles have attained the righteousness which 
is of faith ^." All this, written within twenty 
years of the death of Jesus, shows the substan- 
tial and solid form whidi the religion .^rly afr- 
tained, and tiie deep roots which its loadiifi; 
doctrine had struck. The words, ; <ru^ m C/t?^; 

« - * • . I -* • 

* ActSr xvi. 3L- .Bom. Y. 1* \\u 31. ix. 80. - 
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Ay trust we are saved; — what idea would they 
oonvey, when heard for the first time? How 
mach must be expbuued^ to render them intel- 
ligible ? Yet all this had been so explained as 
to become familiar^ and to enable the apostles 
to write^ without circumlocution^ of salvation 
through faith in him^ who^ but a few years be- 
fore^ had been despised^ rejected^ and con- 
demned. 

Even to this day the phrases here discussed 
would appear too singular^ too technical for 
general conversation^ or writings of a general 
nature. How can this be accounted for^ if there 
was nothing extraordinary in their origin, no- 
thing beyond the thoughts naturally occurring 
to men, and very ordinary men ? 

Here, again, I cannot fail to observe, that 
this is e&aetly what we should expect if the re- 
Ugion were divine. It was an original revelation 
of the purpose of God. Therefore it required 
fresh phrases to convey it. For words follow 
ideas. If the ideas were new, they could not be 
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expressed without some innovation in language. 
But can we be contented with believing^ that 
such an innovation was attempted and effected 
by such persons as the first Christian teachers 
were, if they were not what they professed to be; 
i. e. if they had no authority to warrant them» 
and procure them attention? Did such men 
giye a new turn to language, and strike out no- 
tions which they could not even express in 
terms hitherto employed ? 
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CHAPTER VL 

Agreemmt ef Christian Scripturets with 
subsequent Ssfperienoe. 

In ihe previora chapt(^« It has been my object 
to show, that the teachers of Christianity^ wh^i 
they framed the religkxi which they introduced^ 
could derive no assistance from the existing opi- 
nions or prejudices of their country ; but that^ in 
truths instead of following they opposed them 
all^ or directed them into a new channel. In a 
word^ their doctrines were original. 

But in addition to the remarkable fact that 
men who^ by the consent of all antiquity as well 
as by internal evidence^ are known to have been 
uneducated and obscure^ should deviate by ac- 
cident^ or strike out by design^ into so much 
consistent originality: I observe^ further^ that 
these writings indicate^ in the writers^ a won- 
derful foreknowledge of the manner in which 

3 
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their ori^nal doctrines should be received^ and 
of the effects which they should hereafter pro^ 
duce. 

There was nothing in the situation^ habits, 
or education of a Jew, particularly of a Jew of 
Galilee, which could inspire him with the know«- 
ledge required in order to these predictions. 
He had been bred up in a country which was 
not the general resort of foreigners, or of people 
of various sentiments, manners, and religions ; 
but where opinion had run to a remarkable de- 
gree, in an uniform qhanneL ThQ mipd of n 
native of one of the provinces of Judea, had 
never, probably, in its most active state, specu- 
lated beyond the dispute between his country- 
men and the Samaritans, concerning their mi* 
tional privileges, or between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees concerning a resurrection, or betwoep 
the strict and th^ lax interpreters of the Mosfiic 
law. TherQ is nothing contradictory to this Qjp- 
tion in the few apocryphal books which have 
come down to us, as specimens of th^ Jewish 
writings. Thpy cpntai^ j^lliisioqs tp %\^ WtQvy 

l2 
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of their ancestors^ fictions respecting angels^ 
visions of heavenly things ; — and in consequence 
of the advantage which the writers enjoyed from 
an acquaintance with the prophetic and other 
sacred books^ they often surprise us with sub- 
lime and magnificent speculations concerning 
God and his judgments ; but they exhibit few 
tittces of human character or conduct : little of 
discriminate knowledge of mankind. Their 
style is as different from that of the Christian 
Scriptures^ as the book of Psalms from the 
books of the Evangelists^ or the prophecies of 
Isaiah from the epistles of PauL 

The Christian Scriptures, especially the five 
historical books, are of a very different descrip- 
tion ; indeed very unlike any thing that might 
be expected from writere of that age or coun- 
try. They abound with the knowledge of men. 
They are full of scenes and characters, which if 
they were not real, not copied from the life, but 
invented by the power of the imagination, dis- 
cover a dramatic spirit which would hardly 
have confined itself to the fictitious narrative of 
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the proceedings of a " sect every where spoken 
against.'' Evidence of this kind is not of a na- 
ture to be drawn out into proofs, and put into 
syllogistic form ; but it is not the less forcible : 
and is such as every reader may judge of, who 
will take the trouble to look through the history 
with this idea in view. 

But it must be remarked more particularly, 
that we find concentrated here a description of 
characters which, when they were originally 
pourtrayed, had no living model, but were to 
arise out of circumstances in which the conduct 
of mankind had not hitherto been seen or tried. 
Without assuming the truth of the Gospel, we 
may acknowledge that wherever it is received, 
whether justly or not, as of divine authority, it 
has placed men in a new situation : by discover- 
ing to them relations not before apprehended, by 
opening to them prospects not before known, 
by awakening faculties not before exercised. 
But the Gospel displays, within itself, a pro- 
phetic insight into the behaviour of men under 
these new relations and in this untried condi- 

l3 
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tion. And^ more remarkably still, that insight 
is commonly shown by allusions and hints not 
fully developed, but manifesting in the original 
author of them a perfect acquaintance with cir- 
cumstances and cases which should arise here- 
after. Declarations, warnings, descriptions 
occur, which require a key. The characters or 
circumstances which the Gospel has produced, 
supply that key. But could such men as first 
set out to preach the Gospel, have possessed this 
foreknowledge? Could any men have possessed 
it? If they had ventured to conjecture at all 
upon a subject so uncertain as human conduct 
in a case so delicate as religion, would their con- 
jectures have been verified by the subsequent 
experience of eighteen hundred years? What 
would have been thought of Columbus, if, in- 
stead of merely persevering till he reached a 
country of whose existence he was assured, he 
had undertaken to describe the rivers, moun- 
tains, or inhabitants which it contained, and 
the reception he should meet with there ? And 
if he had hazarded such a prophecy, and the 
event had turned out According to his predic- 
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tions^ we should look upon him as soxnethiag 
more than an enterprising adventurer. 

The discourses^ however^ of Jesus^ are full 
of anticipatory warnings and precepts^ which 
show that the whole map of the future proceed- 
ings of his disciples was laid as it were open to 
his view. And many of these presumed on con- 
sequences from the doctrines to be promulgated^ 
some of which would not have seemed probable 
beforehand to human expectations^ and others 
would not have been openly declared by an im- 
postor^ if they had been foreseen. 

I. One instance of this nature^ was the pbr- 
SBCUTION which Jesus taught his disciples to 
expect. It was not^ indeed, unnatural to anti* 
cipate that a nation, so bigoted as the Jews^i 
should oppose the introduction of a religion 
which was to supersede their law; or that even 
the idolatrous Gentiles, however in numy re- 
spects indifferent to matters of religion^ should 
display an attachment to their superstitions 
when an attempt was made to shake them, 

1.4 
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shall hate you^ and when. they shall separate you 
from their company^ and shall reproach and cast 
out your name as evil for the Son of man's 
sake '•" " If they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more them of his 
household^ ?" " If the world hate you, ye kuow 
that it hated me, before it hated you\" " AIJ 
that will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer 
persecution." " If ye be reproached ^br the 
name of Christ, happy are ye ; . for the spirit , of 
glory and of God resteth upon you: on their 
part he is evil spoken of, but on your part he Is 
glorified ^' 



6 " 



It is clearly intimated in these passages, that 
the persecution of Christians should. be/or rigA- 
teousness' sake: that the peculiar piety and strict- 
ness of life demanded of them by their faith in 
Jesus, and practised for his sake, should be 
generally disliked, and cast in their teeth as a 
reproach. And it is a certain fact, that this 
species of persecution haa existed under the dljs* 

i Luke, vi. 22. * John, xv. 18. 

• Matt. X. 25. 6 2 Tim. iii. 12. 1 Pet. iv. 14. 
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which their previous apathy had concealed* 
Therefore I should found no argument upon the 
prophecy, if it were merely written in general, 
^* Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
Gospel's, the same shall save it ' .*' Some such 
encouragement as this must be held out by every 
enthu^ast ; as it was by Mohammed, when he 
reserved extraordinary rewards for any proselyte 
who should fall in battle in defence of his faith. 

But the mode in which the persecution of 
Christians is spoken of, is not in the way of an 
ordinaiy command to maintain the faith or 
support the authority of their Master. It dis- 
covers an exact acquaintance with the sort of 
attack which they would commonly be forced to 
undergo. ^* Blessed are they who are perse- 
cuted/or righteousness^ sdke'^ " Blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and say all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake*.** ^*^ Blessed are ye when men 

' Mark, viii. 35. » Matt. t. 10, 11. 
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shall hate you^ and when. they shall separate you 
from their company^ and shall reproach and cast 
out t/our name as evil for the Son of man's 
sake '.*' ^' If they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub^ how much more them of his 
household^ ?" " If the world hate you, ye know 
that it hated me, before it hated you^" " AIJ 
that wUl live godly in Christ JesuSy shall suffer 
persecution." " If ye be reproached ybr the 
name of Christ, happy are ye;, for the spirit of 
glory and of God resteth upon you: on their 
part he is evil spoken of, but on your part he Is 
glorified r 

It is clearly intimated in these passages, that 
the persecution of Christians should.be/or r%A- 
teausness* sake: that the peculiar piety and strict- 
ness of life demanded of them by their faith in 
Jesus, and practised for his sake, should be 
generally disliked, and cast in their teeth as a 
reproach. And it is a certain fact, that this 
species of persecution haa existed under the dis« 

3 Luke, vi. 22. « John, zv. 18. 

• Matt. X. 25. 6 2 Tim. iii. 12. 1 Pet. iv. 14. 
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pensation of the Gospel. Yet I do not see that 
it was to be previously expected^ That the 
name of Jesns should be odious to those who 
found their prejudices assaulted^ or their in- 
terests endangered^ was sufficiently natural. But 
that the particular dbjecticm made to his dis- 
ciples should be taken from their adherence to 
the strictest rales of temperance^ moderation^ 
and piety : in short, should bej^ righteousness* 
sake;^ arose from a trait of human nature which 
bad not been brfore exhibited, and could only 
be foreseen by him who ^^ knew what was in 
man/' It had not been before exhibited, because 
no philosophical teachers, such as the world had 
hitherto seen, had made the duties relating to a 
man's self, Qr those which regard God, equally 
binding, and defined them as strictly, as those 
which concern his neighbour* In social duties 
it has never been pretended that any one can be 
too exact or too fearfiil of offending. But a 
similar exactness in habits of personal virtue, as 
purity, sobriety, moderation^ patience, humility, 
as also in habits of piety, has excited, in almost 
every age, more or less virulent suspicion and 
reproach. 
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Indisputably these virtues were one cause of 
the abhorrence in which the Christians were held 
in the early ages. For it was not an uncommioii 
species of trial to solicit them to the commissioa 
of crimes which their religion forbade^ with no 
less an offer than exemption from martyrdom* 
Even to the present hour the crime of too mocfa 
religion is held in a degree of dread and dislike, 
which is not easily accounted £6r* Many per- 
sons^ whose own moral character is irreproach- 
able^ seem to fear it more, and think it a greater 
misfortune in one for whom they are interested, 
than the extreme of vanity or extitivagance. 
Acknowledging the authority of sentences like 
these : ^^ Strive to enter in at the straight gate; 
for many will sedk to enter in, and.shdll not be 
able :*' — ^^ seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness :"" — '^ broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
that go in thereat :" — ^^ many are called, bul 
few chosen:'* — acknowledging the autJiority 
which uttered these sentences, many shrink 
from the conduct which acts upon them as 
true ; deem any such watchfulness superfluous. 
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as a sense of .danger must induce; any such 
zeal enthusiastic as the importance of the 
object would naturally inspire. If this appre- 
hension arose from experience of real evils 
nsulting from a zealous pursuit of scriptural 
righteousness^ it would be reasonable^ and the 
hostility in question no matter of surjprise. But 
this cannot be asserted. There may have been 
TicUms of fanaticism. But let all of these^ 
from the time of the apostles to the present day, 
be summed up together, they would not ap- 
pi^oach by a hundredth part the number of the 
victims of libertinism. Mischief may have been 
done by false views or impressions of religion. 
But if the whole of this mischief could be 
brought before us, it would not amount to a 
thousandth part of that which has arisen from 
tibe want of any religion. Of all the chimerical 
evils which the imagination of man ever alarmed 
itself with, the danger of a too scrupulous fear 
of displeasing God, or a too earnest desire to 
serve him, is the least really formidable. Yet 
we have daily occasion to observe^ that many 
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far greater evils are much less dreaded^ mid 
many worse errors more easily pardoned. 

And this, I argue^ could not have been fore- 
seen by mere human intelligence. It was a new 
case : it was an improbable case : not that 
those whose situation might oblige them to re- 
prove or restrain the vices of others, should be- 
come objects of hatred ; this might have be^ii 
anticipated ; but that silent piety, conscientious 
temperance, unresisting patience should be 
treated as contemptible, and opposed as perni- 
cious. Yet this case was clearly foreseen and 
provided for by the authors of the Gospel. It 
was foreseen, not as arising from the mischief of 
such deportment, which cannot be pretended ; 
but from the nature of the human heart; That 
the seat of the enmity was known to be deeply 
buried there, is intimated in the words, *^ ilfo^- 
vel not, if the world hate you. If %foa were 
of the world, the world would love his oium.; 
hut because ye are not of the world, therefctre the 
world hateth you ^" Here it is predicted, first, 

7 1 John, iiu 13. John, xv. 10. 
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that the diwiides df Jesus should form ^^ a pe- 
culiar people^** opposing, in their general coUf- 
duct^ ^' the course of this world ;'* and further^ 
Uiat even under the success and dcnnibion of 
Christianity, they diaU be surrounded by multi'^ 
tades who deiEpise and avoid th^n. And thus 
Itttherto it has ever proved. Independently of 
AoBe before alluded to, who, holding the nan^ 
of religion in respect, seem afraid of its reality $ 
ihere have always been many, in a noipinally 
Christian community, who have made a law for 
themselves altogether distinct from the Christian 
law : a law of which ^^ prc^anenesa^ neglect of 
public worship, or of private devotion, eruelty to 
servants, ligoroua treatment of tenants or other 
dqiettdents, want ci charity to the poor, inju- 
ries done to tradesmen by insolvency or d^ay of 
payment, are not accounted breaches; a law 
which allows of fornication, adultery, drunken- 
ness, prodigality, dueiUing, and of revenge in the 
jexbreme; and lays no stress upon the virtues 
opposite to these ^*' 

' Paley's Mor. Phil. 1. 1, c. 2. — His description of the 
Law of Honour. 
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Therefore, although many points are to be 
fowkd m wluch the Christian who is tme to his 
profession agrees with those who acknowledge 
no such obligation; there are odier points in 
which they must idways dbflSar; and that differ- 
ence will be followed by contempt^ or dia^ke^ 
or ridicule, in a greater or less d^pree, accord- 
ing to the iiespective charactem of the parties ; 
according as the one is more or less under the 
centred of c(m&d&ncB, and the other moie 4>r 
less gifted with talents or discretion. The 
Christian cannot resent an injury; cannot jdn 
in loose disconnae; cannot countemmee dirai^ 
sions which favour the cormpdon of the heart ; 
cannot be a gamester^ for example ( cannot be 
indifferent as to the employment of his timei ke 
cannot^ therefore, 1>e a &yonrite tirith mm who 
have no views beyond this world. For the de- 
clarations of the Gospdi have never y»t taken 
mek general iiold in a eonummity^ that strict- 
ness an these points has not been singidar, and 
tiherefose attended with the consequmres 0! 
being aingnlar in a crowd* 
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The sentences which allude to the severest 
of all trials^ that of being '^ reviled, and spoken 
eviloffcdsely^^ and encourage Christians to 
suffer such a trial patiently^ display a similar 
foresight of the peculiar lot which awaited them. 
Professing^ beyond others, the zealous service of 
God, they were accused of atheism; and re- 
nouncing beyond others the profligate habits 
which generally prevailed, their characters were 
aspersed with the foulest calumnies. From all 
the early accounts respecting the treatment of 
Christians, and the opinions which were current 
concerning them, we learn that there was no 
crime of which they were not accused; nor any 
virtue which was not construed into a crime 
•when it belonged to them. They were called 
useless members of society, because they did not 
struggle for temporal advancement. In the 
persecution under Domitian, among others 
whose nameiS have been neglected by history. 
Flavins Clemens was put to death, a relative of 
the emperor. The historian who relates the 
fact, accuses Clemens of the most despicable inr 
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dolence^; probably, because he had shown an 
indifference to worldly honours^ though his two 
sons had been destined to succeed to the throne 
of the Caesars. The reasonable and philoso- 
phical Pliny, though he could not find any sub- 
ject of animadversion against the Christians in 
his province, had no hesitation in punishing 
their inflexible obstinacy'''. The stoic Marcus 
characterizes in the same manner their readiness 
to die for their religion ' ; and thus gave just 
cause for the complaint of their apologist^ that 
the patience and resolution which were admired 
in Regulus, were ^condemned in a Christian. 
The historians of that age, who speak of them^ 
betray a malevolence of hatred which must have 
required all the encouragement that a prophetic 
warning was calculated to supply 3. Public mis-* 

9 Suet. Domit. ch. xv. On this accusation, see TertulL 
Apol. c. 42. 

«• Plin. Ep. p. 726. Varior. 

^ lib. ii. 8. 3. 

» Tertull. 40. 

3 '' Per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat, 
Exitiabilis superstitio."— Tacitus. ** Ghristiani, genus homi- 
num superstitionis novae et maleficae." — Suetonius. ** Super- 
stitio prava et immodica." — Pliny, 

M 
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fortunes were attributed to them in the light of 
judgments'^. The most nefarious practices were 
said to take place at their private meetings^ a 
constant subject of remonstrance with the wi'i- 
ters who defend their cause ^. Pliny mentions 
with evident surprise the description which he 
obtained of their a^semblies^ as being attended 
with no worse evil than an engagement to ab- 
stain from sin^. 

4 Tertiil. Apol. 20. 

^ Justin Martyr, Apol. 1.; which led Autoninus Pius to 
denounce capital punishment against faUe accusers of Chris- 
tians : an edict whi^h wonderfully illustrates and confirms 
Matt. V. 11. 

^ " Christians have been called superstitious, and yet they 
have been called atheists; when particulars come to be ex- 
amined, the superstition appears to be professing a religion 
very different from that of their a,^cestors; and the atheism, 
dei^ising all the heathen gods, and holding no communion 
with their worshippers, as such. Christians have been called 
low, and illiterate, and mean, and yet they have been called 
wise, versed in magic and necromancy : on examination, their 
vulgarity seems* to have been nothing more than plainness and 
industry in useful occupations; their powers of magic, mira- 
culous powers. Lastly, Christians have been called lazy and 
indolent, and yet they have been called restless and busy; 
their indolence was a want of the common endeavours to get 
money ; so that they had nothing to give the gods; their rest- 
lessness, a great assiduity in doing good, in succouring their 
distressed brethren; and perhaps in converting their acquaint- 
ance to Christianity."— Key's Lectures, B. I. ch. xviii. s. xi. 
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Traces of the same unreasonable enmity, 
whenever Christianity becomes an operative 
principle, may be discovered throughout the 
whole history of the Church. When the Re- 
formei*s first began to awaken the Christian 
world from its long continued lethargy, calum- 
nies bore an important part among the various 
weapons by which they were opposed. And 
even in happier and more enlightened times, no 
persons are treated with so little candour and 
indulgence as those who come remarkably 
forward in religion. With a large portioii 
of the community, their zeal meets with lesf) 
favour, than the actqal vices of other men. 
Their motives are misrepresented, their faujtfli 
exaggerated; they are condemned for those 
feelings in religion, which in any other cofit^ 
would be considered honourable ; the very titles 
by which as Christi^uis they are characterized 19 
their own Scriptuires, aare allied Qgii'iiifit theiQ 
as a reproach. All this, to us, is matter of ex- 
perience ; but how came it to be to Jesus a sub- 
ject of prophecy? How came he to foresee 
that his followers should be treated in a way in 

M 2 
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which no other men are treated, simply because 
they are his followers, and, in obedience to his 
precepts, ^^ take up their cross daily, and deny 
themselves ?" 

II. Another prediction of the same nature, 
equally improbable at a distance, and equally 
verified by the result, is that which foretold the 
divisions and dissensions that should accompany 
the propagation of the Gospel. *' Suppose ye 
that I am come to give peace on earth ? I tell 
you, nay; but rather division. For from hence- 
forth there shall he Jive in one house divided, 
three against twOy and two against three. The 
fiEtther shall be divided against the son, and the 
son against the father ; the mother against the 
daughter, and the daughter against the mother ; 
the mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law, 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in- 
law.** '^ And a man's foes shall be they of his 
own household ^" 



' Luke, xii. 51. Matt. i. 36. 
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This prediction has been accurately fulfiUed 
in the primitive ages^ and at various subsequent 
periods when the Church has been subject to 
persecution. The early defenders of Christianity 
made it a formal complaint^ that the nearest re- 
lations, when any occasion of dispute happened^ 
revenged themselves on the objects of their en- 
mity, by laying an accusation against them as 
Christiansy which rendered them liable to exa- 
mination, imprisonment, or death ^. 

But the words go farther than this, and 
imply, that from the time when the religion 
which Jesus was now teaching should have pos- 
session in the world, difference of opinion would 
prevail concerning it which would prove stronger 
than natural affection, and require natural affec- 
tion to be sacrificed. For the relinquishment of 
relations and friends is included among the du- 
ties which his followers maybe called to exercise;* 
and he affirms, whoever ** loveth father or mo- 
ther more than me, is not worthy of me ; and 

^ Milner, L 207; and an interesting example from Justin^ 
p. 191. 
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lie that loveth son or daughter more than me, is 
not worthy of me'," 

Did it appear probable that such should be 
the effect of a religion like the Christian? which 
inculcates peace, forbearance, charity, good-will 
towards all men ; which allows no lower mea- 
lEttire of love to others, than that which we bear 
towards ourselves; which prohibits enVy, by 
teaching humility; whidi restrains anger, by 
requiring meekness and patience; which cuts 
Tip malice by the roots, by forbidding the very 
aplwroach to dissension. Surely an ordhiary 
teacher would not have ventured upon this 
deeming contradidtion between the precepts 
' Virhich he enforced, and the practice which he 
foretold. 

What reaSson indeed was thtte for imagin- 
irfg, that such could be the effect of any reli- 
gion ? Thie world had hithertb had no expeffi- 
6faCe of *the kind. The divisions here predicted, 

> Matt. X. 37. , 
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suppose an earnestness, an anxiety, a sensibility 
on the subject of religion, of which no trace had 
existed beyond the Jewish nation, and which a 
law so literal as theirs gives less scope for than 
the comprehensive precepts of the Gospel: 
among other nations it had been utterly un- 
known. 

Injunctions such as these : " Not to love the 
world, nor the things of the world ;" *^ not to be 
conformed to the world ;" not to *^ lay up trea- 
sure on earth, but in heaven;" to " resist not 
evil ;" to " seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness;" with numerous other pas- 
sages which occur in the Gospel to the same 
effect; have always been interpreted with dif- 
ferent degrees of strictness, even among those 
who acknowledge their obligation; and have 
always been practically neglected by many, who 
nevertheless do not deny the authority from 
which they proceed. Thus much, it will be 
thought, was easily deducible from the nature 
of human character. But was it obvious, that 
these difi^erences would not exist, even among 

m4 
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men^bers of the same family, without producing 
an acrimonious feeling, and often a high degree 
of rancour and animosity? 

Nothing can be more contrary to both the 
letter and the spirit of the Gospel, than these 
angry feelings. It inculcates all those graces 
and qualities of mind, which soften the impres- 
sion of dislike resulting from difference of sen- 
timent. It recommends every possible tender- 
ness even towards those who undervalue or neg- 
lect religion. It suggests reasons, which, if 
properly understood or. considered^ must always 
prevent those who profess and cordially embrace 
it, from engaging in vehement contention. Yet 
experience has proved, that dissensions and en- 
mity are frequently excited from no other cause 
than an indifference of this world's advantages 
on the one side, and a pursuit of them on the 
other. 

This was now about to be witnessed for the 
first time, because Christianity was about to stir 
up in the world, for the first time to any consi- 
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derable degree, religious earnestness, and sen- 
sibility. And its author described from the 
beginning, even whilst the parts were not yet 
completed and put together, this powerful mo- 
ral engine in future operation: he described the 
results, which should proceed from the new re- 
lations under which it brought mankind, and 
from the new springs of action which it has set 
at work. An impostor might have done this, 
where it was likely to favour his scheme; but 
would he have done it, where it was likely to 
raise a prejudice against him? An enthusiast 
might have attempted this ; but would the re- 
sults have answered his predictions ? 

III. The argument which I am endeavour- 
ing to illustrate, is strongly corroborated by 
the aUusions^ which the discourses of Jesus con- 
tain to the reception which his doctrines should 
afterwards meet with among mankind. 

He assumes, in the first place, that his reli- 
gion shall spread, and make its way, and esta- 
blish itself far and wide. It was an original 
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tj^ought^ in that age, and warranted j[>y no expe- 
rience, to conceive the idea of extending a reli- 
gion throughout the world. The Jewish religion^ 
tbe one immediately before the eyes of the 
te^cher^ of Christianity^ had existed fifteen hun- 
(lued years, likewise claiming the authority of 
tbe Creator, and fortified by many of the same 
sanctions ; yet had made little progress beyond 
the bounds of one small territory. No change 
.0^ importance had occurred in the religions of 
Syria, Persia, Greece, or Italy. No symptoms 
appeared that these countries were in a dissatis- 
fied, inquiring state. All was to be awakened 
and excited. Yet in the midst of this dead 
calm, and spiritual stagnation, provision is made 
for proselyting the world. Jesus, when he had 
no other assistance than that of a few obscure 
followers, confidently predicts that his religion 
tsball take root, and extend, and become uni- 
versal. ^^ The kingdom of heaven," he said, 
*^ is like to a grain of mustard seed, which a 
man took, and sowed in his field ; which indeed 
is the least of all seeds ; but when it is grown, 
it is the gi'eatest among herbs, and becometh a 
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tree^ so that the birds of the air come and lodge 
in the branches thereof »°." And in another com- 
parison, he describes, with astonishing accuracy, 
the way in which it should gain footing. " The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, 
till the whole was leavened '." Peculiar as this 
comparison is, none could be found which 
should more justly characterize the nature of the 
progress of the Gospel. Not compelling prose- 
lytes by force of ctrms, as the religion of Mo- 
hammed afterwards^; but so hidden at first, that 
We are obliged to sedc carefully for traces of its 
growth an the history ctf nations ; yet maintain- 
ing its place, and effecting its {rarpose ; gradu- 
ally meliorating the iaws, and changing the 
moral aspect of "the countries where it was i«- 
^ved : and insinuating its renovating views ^f 
God ^nd man into Ihe hearte x>f those with 
whom it came inioontaot \ 

" Matt. xiii. 31. ' Ibid. 33. 

^ See this parable beautifully illustrated by Bauson, in 
his Hulsean Lectures, Disc. XI. V. i. 
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These were bold predictions, if we refer to 
the time when they were made. Mohammed 
indeed extended his projects widely. But he 
had the example of Christianity before him, and 
took it as his pattern. With that example, he 
would have belied his own pretensions, if he 
had shown a more circumscribed ambition. 

So, however, would Jesus, it may be thought, 
or those who set up his standard. Be it so. I 
shall not lay stress upon any prophecies which 
admit of a general application. But many parts 
of the Christian Scriptures, especially the pa- 
rables, describe the different sort of reception 
which the religion should meet with, and the 
different effects it should produce on different 
characters, with an exactness attainable by no 
one to whom the intricate map of the human 
heart was not laid open ; laid open, too, as it 
should appear after a lapse of veiy many inter- 
vening centuries. 



The parable of the sower is remarkable on 
ground* ^^ Behold there went out a 
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sower to sow; and it came to pass, as he 
sowed, some fell by the way side, and the fowls 
of the air came and devoured it up. And some 
fell on stony ground, where it had not much 
earth ; and immediately it sprang up, because it 
had no depth of earth ; but when the sun was 
up, it was scorched ; and because it had no root, 
it withered away. And some fell among thorns t 
and the thorns grew up, and choked it, and it 
yielded no fruit. And other fell on good 
ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up and 
increased ; and brought forth, some thirty, and 
some sixty, and some an hundred ^." 

The sower who goes out to sow his seed, 
that seed being the word of God, is a just and 
lively representation of the manner in which 
the Gospel was originally taught, and is still 
maintained and disseminated throughout the 
world. The sower resembles Jesus and his Apo* 
sties, and the Christian teachers, 'ministers, and 
missionaries which have succeeded them: and 

' Mark, iy. 3, &c. 
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if any one were now describing the office of these 
various labourers as it has been exercised since 
the introduction of Christianity^ the compari- 
son would be no less obvious than it is apt and 
natural. But nothing similar had been seen in 
practice when this parable was delivered. The 
sower had no prototype in the commentators 
of the Iaw> the Scribes or Pharisees : nor even 
in the occasional exhortations and warnings of 

■ 

the prophets : still less among the various priests 
ixkd hierophants of heathen superstition. 

The application of the parable is still more 
original and extraordinary. It describes, with 
a sort of graphical illustration, the different 
reception which was to be ^cpected for the 
'' Word of God;* The Gospel claimed this 
title ; and there are four distinct ways, and no 
more, in which a doctrine professing this claim 
may be treated. 

It may be at once rejected. It may be 
admitted for a while into the heart, and be 
Is excluded by rival interests. It may 
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be admitted and retained there, but exercise no 
active influence over the coridiict ; or it may be 
made the ruling principle of a man's sentiments^ 
desires, pursuits, and actions. 

Every modification of faith and of unbelief 
fells naturally into one of these four classes ; 
and all these classes have existed wherever the 
Gospel has been generally made known. None 
of them, however, had existed at the time when 
the parable was uttered. The Jewish law was 
so different in its nature, and so diflFerently- 
taught, that it produced none of those marked 
effects which have always attended the promul- 
gation of the Gospel. Therefore the parable 
was at the time unintelligible to those who 
heard it. The characteils which should here- 
after appear, existed only in the niind of the 
Author of the religion under which they weire 
to spring: as the fotms and lineaments of the 
futuipe world are supposed by the philosopher t6 
have been present in the mind of its di^ne. At* 
chitect> though the lapse t)f timfe wtts requii?ed 
to unfold and exhibit them. The parable^ whUtt 
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first pronounced^ was as much a prophecy as 
the declaration which foretold the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

The manner in which these various charac- 
ters ai'e sketched is peculiarly remarkable. It 
is an outline of few strokes^ displaying an in- 
timate acquaintance with the features to be 
described. 

Wherever the Gospel is taught as a divine 
revelation, many ^^hear it, and understand it 
not/* Its declarations lie on the surface of the 
mind ; but no pains are taken to examine the 
evidence of its authority, nor to bring the heart 
into subjection to its precepts. In trath, the 
heart is never affected : the man remains within 
the healing but without the feeling of religion. 
Such is the case with seed which flEdls *^by the 
way side ;** on ground unprepared and unfit to 
receive it: where it is trodden under-foot by 
avM7 passenger, or carried off by the fowls of 
) , destroyed by the soorner, or scattered 
^pter. 
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Others, instead of neglecting the Gospel 
altogether, are struck with some sense of its 
beauty: with the high views of mankind and 
their future destiny, which it utifolds ; or the 
ennobling relation to God, which it offers ; or 
the suitableness of its doctrines to the condition 
of the human race. So when they ^^ hear the ' 
word, they receive it With joy;'' listen to it 
gladly ; and if there were no trials to come, no 
self-denial to be exercised, no duties to be per- 
formed, they would be something more than 
almost Christians. So corn might flourish on a 
rock, if there were no sun to parch it, or no 
stortns to wash it away : it springs up for a time, 
though afterwards it withers. Stich is the reli- 
gious impression described in the figure. When 
difficulties arise, it is Obliterated. The corrupt 
propensities of the heart prevail : or opposition 
ensues ; if not such as menaced the early fol- 
lowers of Jesus, the never-failing opposition of 
the indifference, contempt, and irreligious ex- 
ample of other men ; and under theee trials 
religion gives way, if it has not been deeply 
rooted in the heart. *^ He that received the 

N . 
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liH^ ^fiiMnr ^iiiiass^ the saoie is he that 
:afc -4rirL iuui anoa with joy receiveth 
ji 'YC Mtii Otf a«ic root in himself^ but dureth 
:3i«r A v*iuif ;^ Mr when tribulation or persecution 
,K^Kfii iHMU»( of the word^ by and by he is 



Tfiifw is also a numerous class who per- 
«irww through life with no doubt upon their 
wittvk of the truth of Christianity : they pay 
wme attention to its ordinances^ and imagine, 
perhaps, that in the main they are living obe- 
diently to its precepts. And so they do live, in 
all those cases where the world and the Scrip- 
ture agree ; in all the ordinary rules of life 
which kt^ep society together, and secure the 
peace of the community. But the heart is still 
uutouchiHl, or, at best, unsubdued : it is fixed 
on worldly advantages, worldly ^ preferment, 
worldly pk\isures, worldly approbation; and 
tlMK^e snares so entangle it, that all those rarer 
MMi.pdOuliar graces which the Gospel requires. 



« MmU. xin. 21. 
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all that undivided' attachittent to its Aftthor 
which it claims, all tliat uncompromisin^g fi<ie- 
lity which constitutes and distinguishes the true 
Christian, is still wanting. Such is he who 
*^ receives seed among thorns ; arid the cares of 
this world, and the deceitfiilness of riches, ch6ke 
the word, and he becbmeth unfruitful." rfe fei 
not like those who never have paid any attientioii 
to the word : nor like those who, having^ he6tt 

• - • * 

drawn to listen to it, have afterwiards aVoweidly 
discarded it, as requiring tbo gre^t a sacrifice; 
He remaiui^ to the end a plant upon Christianf 
ground : has leaves and blossoms : a shbw per- 
haps of fruit, but it reaches no perfection : it is 
n6t Christian fruit, srfCh as belongs peculiady to 
the Gospel, beii^g estimated by its standaJinf, 
and supported by' its motives. 

So likewise there is a forirth cfeisS, \ip6ti 
whom the wbrtf ii^ not lost or* diesWoyed Withttuli 
taking root ; lieithei* is it 6vfert)ornfe b)^ the oppb'- 
sitibri \^hiteh it mtist ettcoiiriter ; ndth^ i§ it 
chbfed attibrig'the concern]^, and intebe^t^, and 
ple^ui^es of the prei^erit' sta*e ; hixt it g^i^owiil^ 
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among unfriendly plants^ and flourishes in spite 
of an ungenial climate ; and is distinguished by 
the fruits of humility, piety, holiness, and cha- 
rity, in which it abounds. Yet among these 
who alike *^ receive, and understand, and keep 
ther word," there is not an uniform proficiency. 
All do not in an equal degree obtain the mastery 
^ over their natural corruptions. All do not ar- 
rive at an equal height in Christian virtues. 
All do not labour equally in the service of their 
Master, to whom they have attached themselves. 
All produce fruit ; but " some thirty fold, some 
sixty, and some an hundred." 

Such is the actual state of the Christian 
w;orld. And such is the description which was 
drawn of it before Christianity was in existence. 
The description agrees with the experience of 
every minister who has observed the workings 
of human nature under the operation of the 
Gospel. He can distinguish characters like 
these among every hundred persons that may be 
under his charge; he can perceive none who 
do not fall naturally and easily within some one 

4 . 
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of these classes. And this I must consider 
strong evidence of divine authority in him who r 
delivered such a parable : a parable which com- 
prehensively describes the whole of mankind^ in ^ 
a country where the Gospel is preached ; so as 
to mark out by a masterly touch the different , 
shades and variations of character, which should 
be hereafter produced by a cause not then in 
operation. That this foreknowledge of chamc- 
ter should have been found in men who were 
no more than Jesus and his followers appeared 
to be, is as diflScult to believe, as that one un- 
educated in anatomy should be able to deli- 
neate the internal conformation of the human 
body, 

IV. It must be observed, farther, that the 
parable just considered by no means standi 
alone, an exception to the general tenour of the 
discourses of Jesus: it cannot be alleged as a 
single fortunate hit among many failures. The 
truth which it conveys is intimated by several 
other parables, likewise of a prophetic nature ; 
among which that of the tares springing up among 

n3 
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the wheat y find of the net cast into the sea^, 
deserve pp^rticular attention. Like the former^ 
they commniiitGate information which an impos- 
tor would be unwilling to furnish^ which an 
enthusiajst would refuse tQ anticipate^ but 
which has b^en found agreeable to experience in 
every age of the Gospel. They predict, that 
ev^ in the countries where Christianity is re- 
c^ved and gerieraJly profess^d^ jthere shall be a 
great vjariance between its precepts and the 
qb^racter^ of n)p.ny who pome within its pale, 
lliey warr&nt us to expect tl^at many will con- 
tradict by their lives the faith which they ex- 
press iq their creed, and fall short of the charac- 
ter which the Gospel prescribes and requires. 

That such is the cjise, none w^il 4eny. The 
great majority of the people, in a Christian 
country, believe in the ipcarnation of Jesus as 
an historical fact, without being in any charac- 
teristic degree influenced by his religion. I do 
not only mean that they are denominated 

^ M«itt. xiii. 24— 43.-47— 50. 
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Christians from their geographical position^ or 
the baptism of their infancy ; but that, if qii€»- 
tioned upon the point, they would profess them- 
selves Christians; would be offended if their 
faith were doubted ; would desire to be com- 
prehended in all the benefits of Christianity, 
and resent it, if their title to them were denied. 
And yet, if their lives were examined, and their 
sentiments tried according to the rules and 
spirit of Christianity, they would be found al- 
together defective. The Gospel says, '^ blessfed 
are the poor in spirit." But how generally does 
even the Christian world condemn the modera- 
tion, the unambitious temper, the humility, the 
self-abasement, which belong to the " poor in 
spirit," as contemptible ! The Gospel says, 
" blessed are the meek ;" but the world banishes 
from its society the man who practises this 
meekness, by patiently bearing an affront, and 
scrupling to resent an injury. The Gospel says, 
" blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness." But how little does it appear 
from the studies, the pursuits, the pleasures, or 
the conversation of a Christian community, that 

N 4 
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righteousness is the leading object of desire? 
|iow generally, I might justly add, is such a 
desire despised ? The Gospel says, '^ blessed are 
the pure in heart." Yet how lamentably com- 
mon, and how little censured by public opinion, 
is impurity of discourse, of thought, of prac- 
tice! I instance in these points of conduct, 
because they are open and tangible, and ca- 
pable of no mistake or denial. But if it were 
necessary to push the inquiry further, the same 
inconsistency and deficiency would appear with 
respect to the doctrines of Christianity. The 
faith of most men is as much at variance 
with the religion which they profess, as their 
practice. 

No doubt, this discrepancy between the ge- 
neral habits and sentiments of those who pro- 
fess Christianity, and the precepts of their reli- 
gion^ is an astonishing fiact; and one with 
regard to which we require all the light of 
Scripture to explain the results of our expe- 
rience, and all the results of our experience to 
confirm the predictions of Scripture. An argu- 
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men t has been raised against the religion itself, 
that so much should have been undertaken, 
and yet so much still unaccomplished. And 
certainly before the experiment had been tried, 
that which has proved the actual result would 
hardly have been foreseen. We should have 
anticipated, perhaps, that many should avow 
themselves completely independent of any Re- 
velation. But should we have expected thsA 
numbers, who confess its authority, and believe 
its divine obligation, should despise its sane* 
tions, and neglect its demands, and disregard 
its instructions ? 

These parables, however, assure us, that in 
all this inconsistency between profession and 
practice, between precept and obedience, there 
is nothing more than was foreseen : foreseen as 
about to result from the arts of the spiritual 
enemy of mankind, acting upon human corrufl- 
tion. The dispensation of the Gospel, we are 
told^ or the religion of Jesus, is like a field 
sown with corn ; among which weeds spring op 
and grow together with the corn : or like a 
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table fulrnished with guests of every kind^ both 
bad and good; or like a net which is cast 
into the sea^ and gathers of every kind. This 
plainly intimates, that among those who^ in a 
country where Christianity is established, pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians^ all shall not 
be of that kind which the Gospel acknowledges 
and is intended to produce. There shall be 
pei^sons of every kind. It is no more ^iupposed 
that all shall live up to the Gospel^ or make it 
their rule of opinion and standard of duty^ than 
it is supposed by the husbandman tliat no weeds 
shall appear among his corn ; or by one who 
casts his net into the sea and gathers all within 
his reach^ that all he takes shall be worth pre- 
serving. 

And this entirely agrees with what has been 
actually observed in every country where Chris- 
tianity has been the national religion. It ga- 
thers of every kind : it contains a mixture of 
wheat and tares^ which both grow up together 
until the harvest^ till the final distinction is 
made between the barren professors of Chris- 

2 
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tianity, and tho^e who are fitted for the man^ 
i^ions of the heavenly husbandman. 

These aberrations from the spirit of the 
Gospel^ where they exists will be open and evi- 
dent. Others may be more easily concealed 
from human observation. Provision is made 
against these also. The parable of the guest 
who appeared at the feast " not having a wed- 
ding garment ^" is intended to reach the case 
of one who, to outward appearance, is spUQd 
in the Christian faith. For he accepts the in- 
vitation, which others refuse ; and be takes his 
place among the guests. But he had neglected 
that holiness which is essential to the true 
Christian. The practical Antinomian is per- 
haps a rare character ; yet, doubtless, it exists ; 
and ecclesiastical history acquaints us that 
some have been found in almost every £^e, who 
have systematically defended this inconsisteqt 
heresy. So there are many moral disordei-s i^- 
compatible with the Gospel, as pride, hypo- 

* Matt xxii. 11-- 14. 
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crisy^ unsanctified temper^ uncharitableness^ 

coyetousnes9, which may remain in a great 

measure undiscovered to the end. We cannot 

- but admire the prophetic correctioq which such 

vices receive in this parable. With the same 

^tendency as those before considered^ it proceeds 

' further ; and shows its Author's fc^eknowledge 

of a truth, which we are reluctantly obliged to 

own is possible, that a man may deceive all by 

whom he is surrounded, and find his error only 

discovered at last to the Searcher of hearts. 

V. But insight into the human heart is not 
the only excellence of these parables. It was 
an original mode of conveying instruction : for 
the few parables which previously existed ad- 
mit of no comparison with the copiousness, 
variety, and force of those attributed to Jesus. 
It was a mode of conveying instruction pecu- 
liarly suitable to the object proposed. Allego- 
ries, it is genei*ally acknowledged, strike the 
mind more forcibly, and are more subtle and 
delicate in their operation than direct precepts. 
And these have every property which can fit 
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them for the puipose which they were in- 
tended to serve. They are obvious and familiar^ 
otherwise their moral would have been inacces-. 
sible to the understanding of those who must; 
always of necessity form the most numerous t 
class of beard's. Yet have they nothing that is 
low or mean^ or unworthy of the source from 
which they profess to be derived. They can 
neither be uninteresting to the most learned 
reader, nor offend the most fastidious. Expe- 
rience has proved the wisdom which dictated 
them. They have been commented upon during 
as many ages as Christianity has existed. Yet^ 
from the abundance of illustration which they 
admit, every succeeding commentator finds in 
them the basis of some new argument, by 
which he may enforce the examination of the 
heart, and prepare it for the influence of reli- 
gion. Can it be supposed that all these excel- 
lencies, directed to the same object and pro- ^ 
moting the same end, could have resulted from , 
an unauthorized imposture ? 

Impostors, moreover, must have been aware 
of the embarrassment necessarily arising from 
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writings containing so much variety. Dis- 
courses, asserting generally the immortality 
of the soul or a future judgment, or convey- 
ing moral rules and religious exhortations, 
might have been fVamed with comparatively 
little hassard of detection or contradictioD. But 
the Gospels, in the mixture of narrative, 
dialogue, and parabolic language which they 
dOBtain^ betk^y an adventurous spirit, a boldness 
of enterprise, which must certainly have led im- 
postors to their own refutation. Yet these 
writings have been vigilantly scrtitinized atid 
dosely examined, both by friends and efnemies, 
during eighteen centuries; and the experience 
of eighteen centiirlfes has confirmed their autho- 
rity, by bringing to light continually successive 
prdofi^ of the knowledge of human nature which 
tWey display, and the influenc<^ ovw it which 
thtey pre-eminently exercise, undfer all circum- 
stances of time and climate, and all varieties of 
character and education. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

On the Wisdom manifested in the Christian 

Scriptures* 

In the preceding chapter I have pointed to some 
proofs which seem to indicate more flian human 
foreknowledge ia the authors of the Christian 
Scriptures. But the proof of wisdom may be 
negative as well as positive. And it seems in* 
credible that such writers as those of the New 
Testament must have been, if their works? were 
the coinage of their own minds, should not have^ 
committed themselves by absurdities, and be- 
trayed their cause by contradictions. This has 
been done by all others who have ventured to 
set out on similar pretensions. But the Gospels 
have risen in esteem, in proportion as they have 
been longer the subject of examination, medita* 
tion, and commentary. Learning has not found 
them too simple, nor simplicity too learned. 
Those who have studied them longest,, still d^- 
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rive fresh interest from the perusal. The cri- 
tical and historical investigations of the last tvt^o 
centuries, in the only countries of the world 
which are capable of such researches, have left 
no subject unfathomed ; philosophy has been 
busily employed ; inquiry has been free, unli- 
mited, and bold; yet the work of men confess- 
edly unlearned has not shrunk from philoso- 
phical scrutiny; and a composition which must 
be a composition of falsehood, if it is not of 
divine authority, has stood the severest test of 
critical investigation \ 

A remarkable effect has resulted from this, 
even with regard to those who do not receive the 

* It is a fine remark of Dr. Hey, Lectures, B. I. c. xiii. 
s. xiii : ** We say the Gospel narratives must be real, be- 
cause no one could invent such incidents, manners^ senti^- 
ments, and expressions, as we find in them. The Evangelists 
at least were not improved enough to do it, in morality, or in 
philology. If this be a real argument, if U one, which will 
appear the mare clearly, the more we improve in these parti- 
culars.*^ — *' If as men improve, the Gospels continue to seem 
to contain good morality, the evidence of their excellence 
must be acknowledged to increase, because every improve-^ 
mentin the judges of this matter, must put the writings judged 
to a neMr trial.'' 
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(jospel as the guide of their onirii faith and prin- 
ciples. . They admire and praise it. Its assail- 
ants are no longer found among those who are 
respectable for learning or intellect. They are 
chiefly persons too ignorant to understand the 
strongest proofs on which it rests, and certainly 
addressing their arguments to those who have -v 
none of the skill or knowledge which might be . 
able to appreciate them. 

Yet the New Testament is concerned with 
subjects, which, if its authors had been destitute 
of guidance, would have been likely to betray 
them into inconsistencies. Human liberty, and 
divine prescience ; the beings of another world ; 
the rewards and punishments of a ftiture state ; 
these are subjects of such depth and height, and 
at the same time, so seductive to the imagina- 
tion, that faculties apparently most competent 
to such a task, most prepared for it by nature 
and education, have failed in their attempt to 
reach them. 



o 
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We have no right to expect in the Christian 
writers a degree of discretion and good sense 
which is not found in Socrates or Plato. But 
bow full of absurdity are the descriptions which 
these latter gave of the future state of the soul^ 
the moment they ventured to depart from gene- 
ralities \ 

Many of the apocryphal writings afford a 
similar test. Independently of the external 
testimony which excludes them from the canon^ 
we at once reject them as unsatisfactory. Why? 
but because our standard is formed upon the 
authentic books of Scripture^ and that standard 
is approved by our reason to be fer superior to \ 
the pretenders which rival it. Yet why should ( 

^ In the PhsedOy different places are assigned to different 
•oulsy according to their respective pursuits' on earth. Those 
of philosophers soar to the dwellings of the gods : those of 
men who have been devoted to the concerns of the body, 
being too gross and heavy to mount upward, are pressed 
down towards their native earth, vt^ r» ^imiA»h' te mu mq 
rm^t^i Ki/XitinfAifcu' and at last are destined to animate infe- 
rior crtatures, according to their peculiar bent : the sensual, 
beaming asMS ; the rapaciousi wolves; the busy (^reXiTMoi), 

i| Witpti or bt«i.— Ph. 8. 80, Siq. 
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this be, if all are to be referred to the same 
origin ? 

Jesus Christ, as we cannot but observe, never 
undertakes to describe the nature of that future 
reward which he promised to his disciples. He 
speaks of it generally, under the terms of ever- 
lasting life, or gloiy, or paradise; but he at- 
tempts no luxuriant, or even particular descrip- 
tion. On one occasion, where an inclination 
to lead him further was manifested; he merely 
replies, in forcible, though sober language, that 
" they who are counted worthy to attain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead^ shall 
neither marry, nor be given in marriage, but be 
as the angels of God in heaven ^." 

His apostles follow this example, and main- 
tain a similar reserve; speaking of a heavenly 
inheritance, of a crown of glory, of life and im- 
mortality ; but discreetly affirming, in words 
with which the Jews were acquainted, that." eye 
< » 

s Matt. xxii. 30. 

o2 
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IK MBL. auT «M- bard, nother have en- 
mn -he ttmn 4f man to conceive, the 
■waaat Gnii bufa pr^iared for them that 



^ P^ul «veB spwks of glorious visions re- 
waafea w hint, and of a glimpse which he was 
Tptmiltosi tu «iiiw of the heavenly world. He 
tiad. iMK «9ttKC«d apm a field, in which an eb- 
choaast vouU have delighted to expatiate. Yet 
alt w ant tuU is^ that be heard " things which 
it W twc bwfal for auua to otter ^'' 

Jkit ft«$ 'eacHy satisfies our reason. We 
tjdtt p«rti^-tht undentand, that persons in one 
4iai» «ft' Nfto^ cttn never be made to comprehend 
wUb attji oliMunK^ the circumstances of another 
iWtl a vvcv vtitfnvut state of being ; and that any 
1 1%> tk<A^rtbe them must inevitably fail ^. 



tV' •MIV41MKV K^twrva tlw w^Hied and uiun^iuvd 
K llw (Hwnlity of Irantus, I. 6, ch. 33, 
V «it\v hw* «Uwled to. 
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Compare, however, this reserve with the con- 
duct of Mohammed, when he professes to draw 
out a minute description of the rewards to be 
expeqted by *^ the faithful." 

*' Therein are rivers of incorruptible water, 
and rivers of milk; the taste whereof cloyeth 
not; and rivers of wine, pleasant unto those 
that drink ; and rivers of clarified honey ; and 
therein shall they have plenty of clarified honey, 
and pardon from the Lord '.*' 

^* These are they who shall approach near 
unto God. They shall dwell in gardens of de- 
light. Youths which shall continue in their 
bloom for ever, shall go round about to attend 
them, with goblets and beakers, and a cup of 
flowing wine: their heads shall not ache by 
drinking the same, neither shall their reason be 
disturbed; and with fruits of the roots which 
they shall choose, and the flesh of birds of the 
kind which they shall desire. And there shall 

7 Koran, eh. xlvii. 

o3 
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accompany them fair damsels, having large black 
eyes, resembling pearls hidden in their shells^ as 
a reward for that which they have wrought ^.** 

" Verily the righteous shall dwell among de- 
lights; seated on cushions, they shall behold 
objects of pleasure; thou shalt see in their faces 
the brightness of joy. They shall be given to 
drink of pure wine, sealed; the seal whereof 
shall be musk; and to this let those aspire^ who 
aspire to happiness ; and the water mixed there- 
with shall be of Tasnim ^, a fountain whereof 
those shall drink who approach near unto the 
divine presence. They who act wickedly laugh 
the true believers to scorn ; wherefore, one day 
the true believers, in their turn, shall laugh the 
infidels to scorn ; lying on couches they shall look 
down upon them in hell '^'Z' 

* Koran^ ch. Ivi. p. 434. Sale's edit 

9 The name of a fountain in paradise, so called from its 
being conveyed to the highest apartments* 

«*» Chap. Ixxxiii. Sale, in his Preliminary Discourse, 
affirms, that Mohammed took the greatest part of his paradise 
from Jewwh traditions; with «ome assistance from the Persian 
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It is not extraordinary that we should find 
these absurdities in a human composition. It 
would be more extraordinary if we did not ; 
but it remains to be explained, why the dis- 
courses of Jesus exhibit no similar traces of a 
mind bewildering itself among things of which 
it had no experience^ and representing as hea- 
venly truth€ the dreams of an earthly imagi- 
nation. 



Magi. As far as this is correct^ it proves, in a remarkable 
degree, the difference between human and divine authority. 

• 

A Jew, surrounded by these traditions, rejects them all. Sale 
is struck by the distinction. *' Our Saviour (he says) speijcs 
of the future state of the blessed as of a kingdom, where 
they shall eat and drink at his table, Luke, xxii. 29. But 
then these descriptions have none of those puerile imagina- 
tions which reign throughout that of Mohammed, much less 
any the most distant intimation of sensual delights which he 
was so fond of; on the contrary, we are expressly assured, 
that in the resurrection they will neither marry nor be given in 
marriage, but will be as the angels of God in heaven. Mo- 
hammed, however, to enhance the value of paradise with his 
Arabians, chose rather to imitate the indecency of the Magi- 
ans, than the modesty of the Christians, in this particular." — 
Salens Prelim. Disc. p. 101. See Koran, ch. Iv. ; to quote 
which would greatly corroborate my argument, if I were not 
unwilling (q disgust the reader^ 

o4 
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With regard to the pmushments of another 
worlds we find the same digcreet reserve in the 
Christian Scriptures. The most awful rehibu- 
lion is declared; and the fears of unbelieying 
man are excited by allusions to ah those mise- 
ries which we here most shudder at ; but hell is 
not described. We are told of ^^ the fire that 
never shall be quenched ; where their worm dieth 
not^ and the fire is not quenched ;" ^^ of outer 
darkness^ where shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth ;** oi ^^ the everlasting fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels ' T of ^^ the lake which 
bumeth with fire and brimstone, whence the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever 
and ever^ and they have no rest day nor night ^.'' 
But the subject is left in these obscure generali- 
ties; and the apostles^ instead of enlarging, as 
a natural temptation might have led them to do, 
upon the texts thus left them by their master, 
confine themselves to the most modest and pru- 
dent statements upon this tremendous theme. 
They denounce, as was their commission, the 

' Mark, ix. 44. Matt viii. 12. Matt xzv. 41. 
^ Rev. xiv. 11. 
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'* terrors of the Lord,** *^ indignation and wraths 
tribulation and anguish^ upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil ;" but they wrap up these terroref 
and this anguish in the general expressions of 
'* the blackness of darkness for ever/' and " ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord," and the forfeiture of the heavenly inhe>- 
ritance. In short, instead of yielding to imagi- 
nation, and giving way to the allurement of am- 
bitious descriptions either of fiiture punishment^ 
or future reward, they rather surprise us by their 
reserve. 

Not so Mohammed. He has, ^< in his Koran 
and tmditions, been very exact in describing the 
various tormente of hell ; which, according to 
him, the wicked will suffer both from intense 
heat and excessive cold 3." 



"Unto those who treasure up gold and 
silver, and employ it not for the advancement of 
G6d> true religion, denounce a grievous punish^ 



3 Sale's Prelim. Disc. 92. 
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ment. On the day of judgment their treasures 
shall be intensely heated in the fire of hell^ and 
their foreheads^ and their sides, and their backs 
shall be stigmatized therewith; and their tor 
mentors shall say, this is what ye have treasured 
up for your souls ; taste, therefore, that which ye 
have treasured up *." 

^^ Those who believe not, shall have gar- 
ments of fii'e fitted to them; boiling water shall 
be poured on their heads ; their bowels shall be 
dissolved thereby, and also their skins ; and they 
shall be beaten with maces of iron. So often 
as they shall endeavour to get out of hell, be- 
cause of the anguish of their torments, they shall 
be dragged back into the same ; and their tor- 
mentors shall say unto them. Taste ye the pain of 
burning ^T " Woe be, on that day, unto those 
who accused the prophets of imposture! It 
shall be said unto them. Go ye into the punish- 
ment which ye denied as a falsehood: go ye 
into the shadow of the smoke of hell> which 

♦ Koran, ch. U:. p. 163. * Koran, ch. audi. p. 276. 
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shall arise in three columns^ and shall not shade 
you from the heat^ neither shall it be of service 
against the flame; but it shall cast forth sparks 
as big as towers^ resembling yellow camels in 
colour ^" 

This is a specimen^ and only^ short specie 
men^ compared with the numerous passages to 
the same effect^ which occur in the Koran^ of 
the manner in which the imagination is likely to 
wanton and riot, when it enters upon the mys- 
terious field of future reward and. punishment. 
The Christian writers theihselves of the second 
and third century often afford us a similar ex- 
ample, and appal us by the minuteness with 
which they delineate the undescnbable transac-: 

^ Koran, eh. Ixxviii. p. 478. I have made these quota* 
tions the more freely, because I believe few persons, compa- 
ratively, know what the Koran really contains. They under- 
stand that it is a successful imposture, which has. cov^ed a 
wider surface than even Christianity; and this operates to 
injure Christianity, by familiarizing us to an idea of successful 
imposture. But if the original records were consulted, if 
Mohammed were read instead of Gibbon, the imposture 
would become a powerful auxiliary to the truth. 
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tions of the day of judgment^ aad its astonish- 
ing consequences ^ Scripture alone is tempe- 
rate ; — intelligible^ as far as its religious effects 
require that the subject should be explained: 
yet neither alluring the fancy by luxuriant 
images^ nor disgusting it by terrific descrip- 
tions. Yet apart from his divinity^ I see no 
reason why Jesus and his followers should have 
differed from those whose inferiority to him 
every readei' must acknowledge. The subject is 
a &vourite with the vulgar ; and he addressed 
his instructions to the poor. The Eastern wri- 
ters delight in allegory^ and figures^ and highly 
coloured representations. And he was an orien- 
tal teacher. Even Mohammed's descriptions 
are^ in many instances^ traced to Jewish origin : 
and Jesus was brought up in the midst of those 
ideas and fables which the Jews had engrafted 
upon their authentic Scriptures. So that if we 
persist in supposing that all set out under the 
same circumstances^ no rational account can be 



7 See, in particular, TertuU. de Spectaculis, c. 30. Lac- 
tant. Instit. vii. 21. 
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given why he should be free from the errors 
which we immediately detect in others ^. 

2. Another subject of great delicacy and dif-* 
ficulty which meets us at the entrance of religion^ 
is the degree of human liberty, and its compa- 
tibility with divine foreknowledge and govern- 
ment. Our reason tells us that we must be 



^ Dr. Hey has made a similar obsenri^tioii respectiog the 
character and the miracles of Jesus. He speaks of. the 
danger of detection when any one undertakes to draw a cha- 
racter of a superior; and the greater the superiority ^ the 
greater th/e difficulty. ** The absurdities," he adds, " into 
which fifictitunu narrative would run, would be greater still, 
if the character feigned was something more than human : 
here the author's taste for prodigies would display itself : his 
deity would be sure to do nothing that a mere man could do, 
nothing that would be dictated by plain common sense.*^ 
With respect to miracles, he observes : ** It seems unde* 
niable, that if the Evangelists had invented the account of the 
miracles they related, those miracles woidd have been as idle 
and foolish as those related by some of the ancient fathers ; 
for the^ fathers had many of them much better education than 
the Evang^sts. Inventing miracles is treading on dangerous 
ground; I know no one, who would not in such an atten^ 
even with the greatest improvements the world has ever had,, 
run into absurd pomp and ostentation, something remote froih 
human nature and common sense." — Lectures, B. L ch. xiii. 
sect. X. 
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free, '^^ else how shall God judge the world?** 
Yet our reason assures us likewise^ that the go- 
vernor of the world could not maintain his su- 
{Nremacy, if the agency of man were subject to 
no restndnt, or bounded by no limits. Again^ 
we are conscious of freed<mi^ conscious that we 
do of our own voluntary determination choose 
or refuse the evil or the good ; while^ at the 
same time^ our experience convinces us of the 
necessity of some preventing^ co-operating, and 
assisting influence, both to convert the soul and 

to keep it within the course prescribed. 

« 

These conflicting principles have embar- 
rassed, in all ages, both those who studied na- 
tural religion, and those who believed revela- 
tion. The wisest of these have been satisfied 
with concluding, that there is some mode in 
which the prescience and sovereignty of God 
can be reconciled with human liberty, though 
we may be unable to perceive and trace it. 
Xhis, I think, is the ground on which those 
reasonei*s, who are best capable of discoursing 
on such a subject, commonly take their stand ; 
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for, although we find many who profess Calvin- 
ism, or call themselves predestinarians, they are 
but few who actually and deliberately maintain^ 
with Edwards, on the one hand, that election is 
absolute and grace irresistible, or, on the other, 
that unbelief is morally necessary to any man. 

I would not wish to assume a disputed point, 
when I proceed to allege that the Christian 
Scriptures coincide with this moderate and rea- 
sonable conclusion. But surely we are war- 
ranted in deducing this result from the ac* 
knowledged fact, that both the advocates for 
necessity, and the advocates for human liberty 
appeal to these Christian Scriptures for support 
to their opposite opinions. Now this is exactly 
what might be looked for, if our understanding 
and experience have really conducted us to the 
right conclusion : that is, if God does exert an 
influence over the human heart, and yet such 
influence is not inconsistent with human liberty^ 
In that case, we should find certain passages ad- 
dressing mankind, as if they were solely con- 
cerned in determining their own character : we 

48 
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should fiod other passages unplying^ that the 
preparation and direction of the heart is from 
above. Why need the exact degree be defined 
in which divine influence or human nature ope- 
rates? Probably it would not be possible to 
explain it ; certainly it would not be necessary. 
The purpose would be best answered by leaving 
it Indefinite. Man knows enough to make him 
bumble, if he knows that of himself he can do 
nothing ; and enough to make him diligent^ if 
he is admonished to ^^ watch,** and ^^ keep him 
self/* and " work out his salvation.** 

Mohammed,, on the contrary, has split upon 
this rock also. ^' The sixth great point of fate, 
which the Mohammedans are* taught by the 
Koran to believe, is God*s absolute decree and 
predestination, both of good and evil. For the 
orthodox doctrine is, that whatever hath or 
shall come to pass in this world, whether it be 
good or whether it be bad, proceedeth entirely 
from the divine will, and is irrevocably fixed 
and recorded fi"om all eternity in the preserved 
table: God having secretly predetermined not 
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only the adverse and prosperous foitune of every 
person in this world in the most minute parti- 
culars/ but also his faith or infidelity; his bbe^ 
dience or disobedience^ and consequently his 
everlasting happiness after death : which fate or 
predestination it is not possible by any foresight 
or wisdom to avoid ^.** 

This aflfords a remarkable contrast to the 
moderation and reserve of the Christian writings 
on this intricate subject. While Jesus gives us 
clearly to understand that faith in himself as 
Saviour of the worlds and the life resulting from 
it, depend upon heavenly influence; he never 
allows us to suppose that this influence is arbi- 
trarily bestowed: he distinctly affirms^ that it is 
refused to none ; that none are excluded from 
it ; that every one who asks receives, and every 
one who seeks shall find. 

How diffei*ent is this from the language of 
the Koran : ^^ As for unbelievers, it will be equal 

9 fSale's Prelim. Discourse^ p. 101. 
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to tli^m whether thoti adUKmish them or do tuot 
adiffODtth llieiii; theyxiill not believe; God has 
s^led tip their hearts «id their hefiring; a 
dSftoiKNSs oovereth Ibbeir sight, and they shall 
suffer B grievous pnnishmefit '^•*' Oompaiig this 
with the cocmniaiid giTen to Ihe apostles, ^ Go 
ye into all the world, and pneach the Gospel to 
every creature;" or with the invitation which 
t^y Were empowered tx» tssne^ ^^ Come unto me, 
«dl fb that travel and are heavy ladeB^ and I 
WiH give yWk tisst;^' dind then decide, whidh 
<5arries internal evMeiice of its <mgin. Concerve, 
fof a moment, the difference ic would create i^n 
our feelings, imd o«r sentimental if such a sen- 
^MVice as this had fhllen from the lips of Jesus: 
^* the late <of every man is bound about his 
«ieok '/' And yet why j^onld it not have escaped 
Mm r if he had been a mere adventurer in reli- 
gion, why should he iMt have been bewiidared 
in the labyrinth in which so many have most 
^cmprofitebfy stmyed ? 

'<> Chap. ii. p. 2. 

' Koraa, ch. xvii. p. 229. '^ Like a collar which he caQ- 
not by any mHM*tet'<>ir.^-^8aIe 4ii loeo. 
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3. Another mark of superiority in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, is the confidence with which 
Jesus affirms the facts which he undertook to 
reveal, such as the resurrection, an eternal -state, 
the way of salvation, the divine counsels ; with- 
out labouring to prave them. Mohammed ii 
constantly employed in argument and discus- 
sion : of which I do not recollect a single in- 
stance in the Oospels, except for Che purpose of 
couvincittg the Jews out of their own Scrip- 
tures: which is very different from a formal 
e»dea¥0ur to prove the possibility of a foot, or 
the reasoB^bleiiess of a doctrine. St. Paul WM 
concerned with some opponents, who defiied the 
resurrection of the body ; and he takes pains to 
confute them by cm argument from analogy. 



Mohammed also is not coatented with merdly 
asseiling the wsurrectton : he uses the same 
argument as St. Ptol, and adds another to show, 
what is very true, that the second birth is jio 
greater luiracle than the irst. This is all 
as might be expected, that mea i^onld .argue 
with men. But Jesus merely declares the fact; 
" the hour is coming, in the which all that are 

p2 
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in the srares shall hear his voice (the voice oi 
the Soa of iiian)^ and shall come forth; they 
tliat have done good^ unto the resurrection of 
life; and they that have done evil, unto the re- 
sorrection of damnation'.** And so with re- 
i|peet to whatever he afEums. 

When we cmisider the original and unex- 
pected doctrines which Jesus introduced; the 
novi^ idea of his sacrifice, which nevertheless is 
capable of so much illustration from the Hebrew 
Serrpttires ; the clearer view of the personality 
and office of the Holy Spirit, which a|so admits 
of so much confirmation from the books of 
Mose^ and the prophets ; the novelty of some of 
\m precepts, which might appear at first sight 
paradoxical or impracticable : it must strike us 
ftM singular, that he merely delivered his oracular 
inmmgef and resisted all temptation to show its 
JUMtice or its probability. . He declared, that out 
Mf tine heart of man proceed all the crimes which 
liUutd the world ^ ; but left it to his disciples 



I 'Matt. XT. 10. 
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to explain from whence the heart derived its de- 
pravity. He declared that he was come ^^ to 
give tiis life a ransom for many ^ ;" but left it t6 
his disciples to show why this was needful, and 
how it had made a part of the divine counsels 
from the beginning. He enjoined his followers 
not to resist evil, and promised that the meek 
should inherit the earth ; but left it for experience 
to prove that such precepts are compatible with 
the daily concerns and intercourse of mankind. 
We see at once the propriety of this conduct, if 
Jesus were indeed a " teacher come from God^ ;" 
but can wg believe that one who had assumed a 
title to which he had no just claim would have 
acted with such consistency ? ELspecially when 
in that case the only reasotiable chance of suc- 
cess must have been his proving the excellence 

4 Matt. XX. 28. 

^ '< We may suppose that one sent from God to reform 
and instruct the world, will have recourse to some pkdn and 
satisfactory way of establishing his authority, which must be 
by working miracles, or by fulfilling ancient prophecies, or hf 
foretelling future ev^ents ; and that when he has thus prepared 
men to obey him and trust in him, he will command as a law- 
giver, rather than reason as a philosopher." — Jortin. Disc, 
p. 78. 

f3 
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of lu8 precepts^ and convincing his countrymen 
of the troth of his doctrines by argnments wtuch 
Aey could not bnt acknowledge. 

4. The for^^oing points are of a specnlative 
natore. In others^ which relate more imme- 
diately to practice^ the superior wisdom of the 
author of Christianity is no less conspicaons. 
In cases of considerable delicacy^ he manifests 
an intimate knowledge of the hearty and of the 
way in which it is affected by religions exercises. 

The Mohammedan religion, like other su- 
perstitions prevailing in the E^t, is rigorons in 
prescribing jH^yers, fests, and specific acts of 
mortification. Mohammed requii^ bis fol- 
lowers to offer five prayers in the twenty-four 
hours, at certain stated times. He also pre- 
scribed with minute exactness the fasts which 
they should observe. Alms be treated as a re- 
ligious tax : a certain per centage being levied 
on each man's propeity^ and this differing ac- 
cording to the nature of the possession. " For, 
oi what is gotten out of the mines, or the sea, 

2 
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or by aoy art or profession^ over aad abova 
what is sufficient for the. reasonable support of 
a man's family, and especially where there i$ ^ 
mixture or suspicion of uryu&t gain^ ^ filth 
part ought to be given in alms ^." 

And this is an error into wbiob a mor(4 
legislator would be very likely to fall. He has 
to deal with fickle and perverse beings, qimI 
might consider it wise to appoint the specific 
duty ; to fix the definite degrees of austerUy s 
the requisite proportion of charity; the eij^suit 
hours of prayer. 

Experience, however, has proved the wisdom 
of leaving these things more free and generaj^ as 
they are left by the Christian Scriptures ; whidi 
prescribe the duty, but intrupit the mode of itp 
fulfilment to expediency and ooascience. The 
way in which the Mohammedan fasts are ap*- 
pointed leads directly to the errcff which in fact 
prevails ^mong Mohammedans. The abstinence 

^ SAk's Reran. 

p4 
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is not practised as a mean towards a higlier end^ 
but the merit is supposed to lie in the absti* 
nence itself. The same of charity : the same of 
prayer : which are rather works to be performed, 
than the results of a liberal and pious state of 
mind. And this is the danger attending all 
forms, a danger which is increased in proper* 
tion as the prescription is exact. Many of the 
Jews, we know, were devoutly attached to 
fasting as a form. Sale observes, that Moham*^ 
med followed their example, as in other cus- 
toms, so in this. But Jesus condemned them 
in that very point where we perceive that the 
error lay. In the same manner as he com* 
manded that men should set their affections on 
things above, and lay up treasure in heaven, 
without determining the exact degree of atten^ 
tion which should be paid to the present world 
and its concerns ;' in the same manner as he 
declared charity to be an indispensable duty, 
leaving the particular exercise of it to the dis- 
cretion of his followers ; so did he enjoin them 
to keep the body under and bring it into sub- 
jection, while he ordained no precise obser- 
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vances for that purpose. The wisdom of this 
mode of legislation we sufficiently learn from 
the errors of the Mohammedans, who fast du* 
ring the month Ramadan with painful exactness, 
but lay no general restraint upon their appe* 
tites ; and who adhere to strict austerity while 
the sun is up, and think that this warrants a 
proportionate indulgence at its setting. We 
learn it also from the subversion of all the 
essentials of Christianity, which the penancM^ 
fastings, austerities, and meritorious alms of tb6 
Romish church effected in the days of ignorancei, 
and stiU continue to produce where ignorance 
continues to prevail ; and which, if they had been 
sanctioned instead of discouraged by the Gos- 
pel, would have afforded no slight argument 
against its divine authority ^ 



7 It is a circumstance which deseryes to be remarked, 
that the principal corruptions which have marred the effect 
of the Gospel, have been introduced not only without its 
sanction, but in spite of its express prohibition. The infol- 
libility, supremacy, and temporal dominion of the Roman 
Pontiff^ are in direct opposition to Matt, zxiii. 8 — 10. ; and 
xz. 25—27. Compulsory celibacy, austerities, prescribed 
abstinence, and the worship of saints or angels, are forbidden, 
in the clearest terms, by St. Paul. See Golos. ii. 16—29; 
and 1 Tim. ir. 1— "S. 
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Here thea a further iiu^tiusice present^ itself, 
and that in a caae of equal uicety and import* 
aiice> in which Jesus displayed that wisdom by 
anticipation of which experience enables us to 
form a practical estimate^ and avoided the 
mistakes into which others have fallen, who 
undertook a design like his. And the evidence 
arising out of this has the more value^ because 
there is nothing to be brought into the opposite 
scatet There is no alloy to be set against the 
pure gold. Those who have examined the Gos^ 
pols with the most unfiiendly ^es, have sought 
to no purpose for a blemish. Those who have 
been very far from yielding themselves up to the 
influence of the religion, have been unable to 
withhold their admiration from the solemnity, 
simplicity, and consistency of the discourses of 
Jesus. Let them but advance one step further, 
and satisfy themselves on what principle this 
can possibly be explained, if Jesus had no other 
advantages than would have belonged to him as 
a native of Galilee, educated in Judea. 



% 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OriginaHty of the Christian Character^ 

It is the object of the Christian Scriptures^ 
not merely to declare certain truths or doctrines^ 
but to recommend and form a particular cha- 
racter ; to which those who taught the religion 
stood pledged themselves ; and which they hdd 
forth to the imitation of all who might beocnne 
their disciples^ as indispensable to their receiv- 
ing its benefits. 

Now this character ia evidently an import- 
ant test of the truth of the religion. Does it 
agree with the natural bias of the human mind ? 
If so, we need seek no farther for its origin. 
Was it copied from any pattern already in 
existence ? If so, it oarries no proof of divinity. 
Is it unsuitable to the object which it was pro- 
fessedly intended to promote I If so, we have 
a strong argument against its authority. On tte 
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Other hand^ if it is such a character as had no 
existing original^ when it was first proposed in 
the Gospel ; such a character as men are natu- 
rally inclined to hold in low esteem, yet ad* 
mirably suited to the end for which it was de- 
signed ; then fresh probability will be added t« 
the arguments in favour of the religion. 

The Christian character, however, was ne- 
cessarily in many respects original when the 
Gospel was promulgated, because it has a re* 

4 

markable connexion with the facts declared in 
the Gospel. It grows, as it were, out of them. 
Deny them, and it has no propriety. The whole 
character is most natural and suitable, allowing 
the truth of the religion ; but, on any other 
ground, unintelligible. 

Christianity is not proved to be a divine 
revelation, because it inculcates justice, huma- 
nity, sobriety; and forbids the contrary vices. 
Sufficient light has existed wherever mankind 
have attained a moderate degree of civilization, 
to recommend, if not to enforce, the leading 
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duties of morality, and to show their connexion 
with the welfare of society. The personal 
virtues^ indeed, have commonly fallen to the 
ground; and perverted reason has been at no 
loss for arguments to justify their violation. 
And it follows of course, that when the relation 
of man to his Creator is understood imperfectly, 
or not at all ; the duties which spring out of 
that relation are neglected or unknown '• But 
this was not the case in Jerusalem. Both these 
classes of duty were distinctly laid down and^ 
inculcated in the Jewish Scriptures. So that 
what was absolutely wanting in the world at 
the Christian sera, that is to say, what could 
no where be found previously existing in the 
world, was rather such sanctions as should ren- 
der it worth while for men to practise inconve- 

* A lamentable, and at the same time an unanswerable 
proof of the state of the heathen world, with regard to God, 
is collected from Cicero. In his book De Officiis, which he 
wrote not only as a philosopher, but as a father anxious for 
the welfare of his son, he passes over, in one short sentence, 
what we justly consider the first and leading duty of mankind. 
Deos placatds pietas efficiet et sanctitas. lib. ii. s. 3. Yet 
he was in possession of all the light of his own and former 
ages. 
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meat dotiei aw) coltivate Tirtoes to wliicb tbey 
are Datnrally disiadined, thaa a new code of 
those duties and virtues. 

Siq^Miong:, bowerer^ that to be reirealed 
which was only obscurely hinted in the Jewidi 
Imt, font which Chmtiauity pn^esses to dv^ 
done, raq[ioctin^ the cormption of man's nature, 
and the light in which God t^ws that corrup* 
tioBy and the remedy which he has provi^d, 
and the at^mement which he has accepted f<»r 
it; we must have ^cpocted that new duties 
should depend upon these truths, now for the 
first tine disooiT^red ; and that a new turn 
diouid be given to uiany of those virtues which 
the best fiMmlties of the best men had always 
seen te foe agreeable to reason* 

And so it is. Jesus and his followers require 
that a chamcter should be cultivated, which, 
before his rdigion, had no existing prototype ; 
which in some points, and particularly as to4ts 
motives and principles, was original even among 
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th#- Jews; and which waS' altogether foroiga 
from t^e habits and feelings of other Aations% 

I. We may consider^ as a first example, the 

stete of mind which a^^eacs in the epistles of 

St. Paul. ^^ This is a Mthfol saying, and wor* 

thy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ camrn 

into the world to sm>e sinners:: of whom I am 

chief \^ a Qq^ forbid that I should gimy, seme 

m the cnoss^f the Lard Jesus Christ^.** ^^ I have 

sui&red the loss of all things, tisat / mm/ win 

Christy and le found in km^ not having mine 

own righteousness^ which is ^ the fatw, hut that 

which is through the faitSiof Christ, the righ^* 

teousness which is of Ood by fttith ^Z' ^^ A£fcer 

that the kiadn^ss aiMl iove of God our Saviow 

towards mam appeaved^ not by works 'Sf righ- 

tmusness, which we haw done, hut ^meoordmg to 

his mercy he saved usy by the washing of rege- 

neration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost ; 

which be «hed on us «A>iMdaiitiy thTO«qgli j^ns 

Christ our .iSa'nour; that ieing justified % j^ 

» 1 Tim. i. 16. 3 GaL vi. 14. 4 Phil. iii. s, 9. 
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grace J we should be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life ^r What I observe in this, 
is not a mere expression of humility, or ac- 
knowledgment of unworthiness : but a total 
renunciation of personal claim, an entire re- 
liance upon Jesus as the author of accqytanoe 
with God, and consequent salvation. The 
doctrine which demands this fiuth and reliance 
is eacplained elsewhere ; when it is asserted that 
^^ aU have dnned, and come short of the glory 
of God :** that ^^ God hath given to us eternal 
life, and this Ufe is in Ids San.** But the feel- 
ing which is exhibited in the passages just 
cited, in which Paul is laying open, without 
reserve, the ground of his own individual hopes, 
is not such as can be created by direct preempt: 
it originates in facts which are declared in the 
Gospel, and can only proceed from an admis- 
sion of those facts as true. 

* 
For how much was there in St. P^ul, which, 
according to the usual current of man's senti- 
ments, might. have satisfied him with relying 

i Titus, iii. 4—7. 
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upon himself and his own exertions ? What he 
had given up for the sake of Christianity is well 
known: it includes all which men commonly 
esteem most valuable : — the faith in which hc^ had 
been educated ; the fellowship of his friends ; the 
good opinion of his countrymen^ What he had 
suffered is no less notorious : contempt^ perse- 
cution^ imprisonment^ chastisement ; and his 
^^ more abundant labours*' placed him at the 
head of all who were engaged in the Chiistilm 
cause: for there was scarcely a country he had 
not visited, or a city in which he had tiot 
planted or encouraged a congregation of prose- 
lytes« Neither does he deny all this ; but frankly 
avows that no one had surpassed him in what 
he had done and undergone for the sake of 
Christianity. But with all these services in his 
favour, he uniformly withdraws all claim of 
merit; and exemplifies his Master's meaning, 
" Ye, when ye have done all, say, we are un- 
profitable servants ^ ;" exemplifies the disposition 
intended by the words, " blessed are the po&r 
m spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 

5 Luke, xvii. 10. 
Q 
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Now^ indqKiHieDtly of this rdianoe ttpen 
Christ, wliidi could not have been before incnl- 
cated, the humility and renunciation of desert 
wUch Rud odubits, was no part of the gmieral 
state of religions feding existing in his age and 
ccNmtry. What that genaral feding was is s«f« 
ficiently manifested in the dialogoes whidi 
Jesus is rdated to have held : for though I must 
not consider it as granted that those diakgues 
actnatty took place, yet we may reasonaUy 
assume duit they represent the ordinary opinioBS 
of the day. Indeed, those ojHnimis are deaily 
discovered by what Paul incidentally mentions 
as to the change which had taken place in his 
own views. ^ I might also have confidence in 
Ae flesh;** (in mysdf ; my own advantages and 
performances.) ^^ If any other man thinketh** 
(as others are wont to think) ^^ that he hath 
whereof he may trust in the flesh, I more* 
circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of 
Israel, of the tribe oi Benjamin, an Hebrew of 
the Hebrews ; as touchii^ the law, a Pharisee ; 
concerning zeal, persecuting the churdi ; touch* 
ing the righteousness which is of the law, blame- 
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less. But what things were gam to me^ those I 
counted loss for Christ *^." 

From this as well as mauy other pa£u$a:ge$ 
of St. Paul's writings, we are able to collect; . 
what was the prevailing confidence among the 
Jews, and what had been bis own confidence ; 
and ai^ tterefoi^e entitled to ^k, how cum^ 
these unknown and niiak^credited authorities t9 
contradict the nation^ isientimente^ and )^at 
down the edifice of human ^^ woi^ks apd das^'v-^ 
ings ;" the last thing from which men are <jom ♦ 
monly disposed to recede ^ 

It may seem an unexpected course of argu^ 
ment, to adduce doctrines in proof of facts* 

6 Phil. iiL 4— 7» 

7 << The sublimest philosophy that eyer was, did never 
drive man out of himself for a remedy ; did never teach man 
to deny himself, but to build up his bouse with the old ruins, 
to fetch stones and materials out of the wonted quarry. Hu- 
miliation , confasbn^ shame, to be vile in oiir own eyes, ^ 
be nothing wkhia oursdves, to be willing to own the veju-' 
geance of God, to judge ourselves, to justify him that may 
condemn us, and be witnesses against oursdvcs, are virtues 
known only in the book of God*'**^Bishap iU^JioIds* 

q2 
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But it 18 nevertheless true, that when the 
Apostles insist upon this self-abasement and 
humiliation as the groundwork of the Christian 
character^ we haye strong evidence of their be- 
ing personally convinced that the death of Jesus 
was actually ordained as a ransom for men ; a 
ransom required by sin. If they did not really 
believe this, no reason appears why these new 
teachers should promulgate doctrines so unpo- 
pular and so difficult: should inculcate the 
strictest possible morality, and yet deny to man 
the gratification of self-complacency: should 
allow them no other satisfoction, either from 
the faith which they professed or the obedience 
which they performed, than that of evidencing 
their title to the benefits which Christ's death 
had procured. If the condition of the world were 
not such as the Incarnation of Christ supposes : 
if there is not that holiness in God, and that 
unworthiness in man, which sets one at a dis* 
tance from the other ; then there is no propriety 
in a confession of unprofitableness which sues 
for pardon, but dares not claim reward ; which 
looks forwai'd to eternal life, not as a recom- 



■v 
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pease which is to be earned and deserved^ but 
as a boon which is to be bestowed through the 
merits of the Redeemer. Take away the judi- 
cial purpose of the cross, take away its expia- 
tory effect, and there remains no basis for 
humility like the Christian. And therefore it 
is a natural consequence, that those who do 
not receive the doctrine of atonement, do not 
pretend to any such humility as the Gospel pre- 
scribes, and the Apostles profess. If, on the 
other hand, human sinfulness is so heinous in 
the sight of the Moral Governor of the world, 
that it required a sacrifice like that of Christ, 
and if every individual is indebted to that 
sacrifice for reconciliation with God, or still 
remains unreconciled to him : the humiliation 
inculcated in the Gospel becomes natural, nay, 
necessary. But unless there had been, on the 
part of the promulgators of the religion, an 
intimate conviction that Jesus did indeed '^ die 
for our sinsy and rise again for our justification,*^ 
it would neither have occurred to them to con- 
c^eive such an humbling disposition of self- 

q3 
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abasement^ nor to require it of all who shoald 
embrace the i^igion. 



Indeed, the reliance upon Jesus inculcated 
bf his <}isciples, extends further still. He is 
represented as the author of salvation in a two- 
fold sense: not only by the atonement which 
justifies, but by the spiritual aid which sanctifies 
the Christian. They were to look to him, as the 
author and finisher of their feith : his spirit was 
to deUrer them from ^ the dominion of sin, 
wUch was in their members ;* and in order to 
thdr bearing the fruits of righteousness, they 
must " abide in him and he in them^ by an union 
as dose as that of a tree with its branches. 

And this principle appears realized and em- 
bo(fied in the Christian writings. Paul writes, 
^' I laboured more abundantly than they all ; 
yet not /, hut the grace of God which was with 
mer " We are not sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing as of ourselves ; but our suffici- 
ency is of God^y ^* Work out your own salva- 




* 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
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tion with fear and trembling; ybr it t& God 
which worheth in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure ^.'* 

Now the natural impression of the human 
mind seems to be, — I can do all things. Nothing 
is wanting but my own purpose and resolution'**. 
And although a contrary doctrine is implied in 
many parts of the Jewish Scriptures, the dia- 
logues occurring in the Gospel history do not 
lead us to 3uppose that any doubt of personal 
power, or desire of spiritual assistance^ was in- 
timately felt. But a very different language is 
held where the Christian is describing his state 
of mind. " I can do all things, through Christ 
who strengtheneth me \'' What he depends on 
is, a realization of the promise, " My grace is 
mffident for thee; for my strength is made 

f Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

*<> As Horace, 1 Ep. xviii. 111.— Sed satis est orare 
Joyem, qui dooftt et aufert; Pet Titain, det opes. JEqnuM 
mi animum ipse parabo. " There is one thing^' say&Seneca» 
" in which the wise man excels God : God is wise by the 
benefit of nature, and not hy his own chmceJ^ — Epist. 65. 
Monstro quod ipse Ul^ possis dare, — ^^Juven. 8. x. 

« Phil. iv. 13. 

q4 




fcriHA im wakmm\^ "^ He of God m 
MMo IM tmilam^ amd righUmumtu^ 
€atkm^ amd redemplim'^r Langoage Uke tins, 
not iotrodoeed in daborate argoment, but inci- 
daUMy cenreywg the feetiogs of the heart, cao 
only be aMiibed to personal connctioii. 

IL Another orighial jMinciple arising out of 
the focti declared in the Gospd, s^ipears in the 
gronndi by which the ^poetles ^iforce benero- 
knee and nnive»al charity. They ^iforce it 
from the disposition which the incarnation of 
Jems liad evinced ; as introducing a new train 
of sentiments^ and a corresponding course of 
action^ in his disciples. 

Spontaneous and disinterested benevolence is 
the inscription written^ as it were^ on the face of 
the incarnation. We know little respecting the 
happiness of the Deity; but thus much we 
seem to know, it cannot be capable of addi- 
tion. Therefore, with the sole purpose of com- 

• aCor.xii. 0. a i Cor. i. 30. 
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municating some portion of that happiness to 
mankind^ God sent his Son^ and his Son agreed 
to bear our human nature and all its infirmities^ 
in his own person. It is impossible that this 
fact should not create a new feeling in the heaiFta 
of those who believe it. Did the Son of God, 
with no other object than my salvation^ consent 
to forego heavenly enjoyments^ and to suffer, in 
no common degree, the miseries of this world ?. 
From the moment I believe this, a new principle 
is imparted to me. ^^ If God so loved us, 
we ought also to love one another^." And 
so it has proved from the beginning. The 
Gospel introduced a new era. It first bound all 
who embraced it together. ^^ They that believ«- 
ed had all things in common;'* a.nd ^^ were of 
one heart and of one soul^.** And this arose 
out of the religion itself. Its author had laid 
the foundation of it, by saying, *^ a new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another; as I have loved j/ou, that ye also hve 
one another. By this shall all men know that 

< 1 Johoi iy, 11.. ^ Acts, ii. 44. 
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ye are my disciples^ if ye hate love one to an- 
otib^ ^/* And then they went forth^ united in 
this bond, to exercise the same love towards all 
their fellow-creatures. St. I^oi thus explains 
the motive which actuates him. ^' The love of 
Christ constraineth us : because we thus judge, 
tibat if one died for all, then were all dead ; and 
that be <Med fm all, that they which live should 
fuU henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
which died for them ^.^ And again, urging the 
CHsciplei^ to prove the sincerity of their love, 
" Y« know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for your saJces he 
hecaarie poor, that ye through his poverty might 
be rich \" Here the argument for Christian 
diarity is taken from the disinterested and self- 
denying example of Cbiist himself, and not 
from the positive commands of bis religion. 

The object to which this benevolence was 
directed iis no less remarkable. It was the soul 
rather than the body ; the concerns of another 

s Johfl, xiik 34. * 2 Cpr. v. 14, 15. 

7 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
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world, and not the present. Jesus indeed i6 
represented as having shown by his own pra^ 
tice, that while his leading purpose was to i^ 
claim the hearts of men^ he did not overlook 
their temporal necessities, or reokon the wai<te 
and infirmHies of the body of no importance. 
And when it fell in their way, his disciples firf- 
lowed the example. But the main purpose ^ 
their exertions was, to bring mankind to a new 
state of heart, and a new course of life, as pfpt^ 
paratory to their future admission into a be»- 
venly kingdom. The interest which is expressed 
upon this object, is such as could only be excked 
by deep conviction. 

" Ye know," says Paul to the elders of the 
Ephesian church, ^^ how I kept back nothiflg 
that was profitable unto you, btlt htrve showed 
you, and have taught you publidy, and froni 
bouse to house, testifying both to the Jews, and 
also tb the Greeks, repentance toward God, and 
fakh toward our Lord Jems Christ. And now, 
behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, 
not knowing the things that shall 1>efal me 
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there : save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in 
every city^ sayings that bonds and afflictions 
ybide me. BtU none of these things move me ; 
neither count I my life dear unto myself^ so that I 
bright finish my course with joy ^ and the ministry, 
which I have received of the Lard Jesus, to testify 
the Gospel of the grace of God. And now I 
take you to record this day^ that I am pure from 
the blood of all men. For I have not shunned to 
declare unto you the whole counsel of God. 
Therefore watch^ and remember^ that for the 
space of three years / ceased not to warn every 
one night and day with tears ^/* We see at 
large^ in this passage^ the spirit which constantly 
breathes throughout St. Paul's writings. Sen- 
sible of escape from imminent danger^ he is 
oaly anxious to rescue others. Conscious of 
great personal blessings^ he is eager to commu- 
nicate them as widely as possible. ^^ Seeing we 
have this ministry, as we have received mercy, 
we faint not ^." " We were willing to have im- 
parted to you, njot the Gospel of God only, hut 

« Acts, XX. 19—31. * 2 Cor. iv. 1. 
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also our own soulsy because ye were dear unto 



US '°." " fVelivey if ye standfast in the Lm^d \^ 
" Mjf heart's desire and yrayerfor Israel is, thai 
they might he saved.'' ^^ I have g^eat heaviness 
and continual sorrow in my h^art. For I could 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ fat 
my brethren, my kindred according to the 
flesh \" 

« 

Interest so vivid as this^ in a case which had 
no concern with any thing belonging to the 
present worlds was altogether new. To go about 
the worlds teaching religion^ teaching it to all 
ranks^ to the poor as earnestly as to the rich^ 
had never entered into the thoughts of Jew or 
Gentile. Whatever instruction had been given 
by heathen philosophers^ was given to those who 
were able to remunerate their teachers. T6 
communicate the mysteries of religion to the 
vulgar and illiterate^ to women and children^ 
would have been reckoned most preposterous. 
All conspired^ on principle, to keep them in igno- 

»*> 1 Thess. if. B. ' 1 Thes. iii. 8. » Rom. x. 1. ix. 2. 
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iraace ; and to make the charaqteristic of Chrfs^ 
tutuity more remarkable^ that ^^ to the poor the 
Qi?fl|pel was pr^ohed/' It arose indeed natu- 
rally put of the facts of the religion^ which de- 
f^wred the infinite value of every soul. And the 
eondttct of the apostles was the sure result of an 
ai$tual conviction of wjiat they affirmed, that 
^^ God had sent his Son, that all that believe in 
him might not perish/' But experience shows 
tlmt nothing short of an acting and personal 
4S9iiv]u;tion of this — a conviction far beyond a 
in^re assent to it as an article of national &ith 
or a matter of recorded history, — ^will lead to the 
sort of anxiety and warm feeling about the state 
at others, which is indicated in the language 
quoted from St. Paul. Such a feeling ought to 
£qUow^ wherever the authority of docile is ac- 
knowledged. But it does not really follow, uoi^ 
kfis the doctrine is very cordially received. 

lU. Another constituent of the Christian 
^Aaracter is equally original, and equally de- 
pendent upon the facts of the religion. That 
humility towards God which is the basis of 
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Christianity^ extends also to tbe tkalings and 
spirit of men towards each other> and leads in 
an Btiexampled degree to meekne^ patience^ 
and forgiveness of peri^onal injixries. Reasim 
indeed had convinced a few superior men, that 
it was more magnanimous to forgive than to 
avenge. But it coiild not afibrd an adequate 
motive for the prabtice of such magnanimity^ 
and in fact it had not been practised. Bven 
amongst the Jews^ in despite of the contraqr 
precepts of their law^ the maxims of retafiation 
prevailed^, '^ It has been said by them of oM 
time^ an eye for an eye^ ^and a tooth for a toofth* 
ThoVL ishalt love thy neighbour^ and hate ttdne 
enemy ^."^ To such an extent bad that propen- 
sity to retaliation^ which above all others seems 
to be born with man^ gained the asoenckndy 
over the ieommaftds of Moses. Jesus issued a 
new irdunctibn : ^' I say imto you^ that ye teSst 
not evil ; but whosoever shall stnite thee on Uid 
right cheeky turn to him the other also. Leiw 
your enennes; bless them thi^ curse ymi; do 

3 Matt. V. 38. 43. 
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good to tbem that bate you, and pray finr them 
that de^ntdolly use you^ and persecute yoo^ 
that ye may be the childroi of yoor Father 
whidi is in heaven \'* And when we trace this 
qiirit fiirther to the motives by which it is in* 
cnlcated^ we find it springing out oi the doc^ 
trines on wliich the Gospel is founded. Man is 
eormpt and anfol, and God has shown a signal 
proof of forbearance towards him; therefore 
men ought to forgive one another. This is im- 
plied in the prayer, ^^ Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that tre^ass against us :** 
and positively required in the parable of the 
unforgiving servant, who is thus rq>roved; ^^ O 
thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, 
because thou desiredst me ; shouldest not thou 
also have had companion on thy fellow servant, 
even as I had pity on thee^?" Again, Christ 
suffered the most unmerited injuries with pa- 
tience: ^^wben he was reviled, he reviled not 
again ; when he suffered he threatened not ; but 
committed himself to him that judgeth righte- 



« VlsM. V, 30, 44, ^ Matt, xviii. 32, 33. 
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ously.** Therefbi-e his followers ought not to 
complain, but "for conscience toward God 
endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For even 
hereunto were ye called; because Chnst also 
suffh'ed for us, leaving us an example, that ye 
should follmo his steps ^.'' Further, Christ was 
a living instance of meekness and humility and 
self-devotion : who " being in the form oiF God, 
thought it not robbeiy to be equal with God ; 
but made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross." Therefore, " let this mind be'' in his 
disciples, " which was also in Christ Jesus. . Let 
nothing be done through strife or vain-glory ; 
but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other 
better than themselves. Look not every man 
an his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others ^" ^ 



6 1 Pet. ii. 19—23. 7 Phil. u. 1^-Q. 
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Such are the principles of Christian meek- 
ness and forbearance. And it will be observed^ 
that the principles are no less original than the 
yirtoes; and conld never have been proposed, 
unless they had been witnessed in an existing 
pattern, and confirmed by divine authority. For 
who would have dared to set out on a mission 
Hke that of the apostles, a mission which ex- 
posed them to every species of ill treatment 
aad indignity, with no stronger arms of de- 
fence than meekness and forbearance! To 
go, as they went, and induce others to go, with 
their eyes open, yet their hands bound, into the 
niidst of enemies! 

Now what I would insist on is, that all these 
peculiar features which distinguish the Chrisr 
tian chai*acter, are exactly such as we should 
look for, in the case of the truth of the religion. 
Humility towards God must follow the fact of 
the redemption: philanthropy must be excited 
by the example of the incarnation ; and must be 
directed towards the soul as well as the body; 
and the passive virtues of meeknei^ and resig- 
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nation grow out of the nature and condition of 
man revealed in the Gospel. This character, 
therefore, is perfectly consistent with the facts 
which the religion declares; — supposing these 
facts to be of divine authority, and to be re- 
ceived as such, there cannot be less sense of 
personal unworthiness, less concern for the spi- 
ritual welfare of others, less forbearance and 
humility than the Gospel prescribes, or the lan- 
guage of its followers expresses. So important 
a fact as the incarnation could not take place, 
without introducing new duties and new views 
of duty wherever it was made known." But 
unless these facts had been divinely revealed ; 
unless Jesus had not only been a teacher, but 
*^ a teacher sent from Godj" unless he had not 
only died, but died as a sacrifice for sin, these 
qualities of self-abasemeiit, and patience, and 
zeal in the caus^ of religion, lose much of theif 
propriety, as well as their strongest enfowe* 
ment ; and it becomes in the highest degree im* 
probable, that the fabricators of a new rdi- 
gion should have recommended and prescribed 
them. 

R 2 
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When^ at the present day^ I see a person 
contented to abandon his private comforts and 
enjoyments^ and occupy his life in making the 
Scriptures known^ in teaching the ignorant^ and 
reclaiming the vicious; when he appears to find 
a sufficient recompence for this labour^ if even 
a veiy small flock are brought over to Christian 
faith and practice^ I am. sure that he must him- 
self believe the condition of these persons to be 
dangerous^ and that they actually need his in- 
terposition. If I were to observe further, 
that he submitted with patience to insult and 
i'^jui'yy And was only stimulated by resistance 
and opposition to more unceasing efforts for the 
conversion of his adversaries^ I should feel as- 
iured that he must be actuated by some power- 
ful and uncommon principle^ which thus enabled 
him to overcome the dispositions which are na- 
tural to the human mind. And when I hear 
on^ wtio has been habitually watching over his 
tlMHiK'htN, and woitls, and actions^ and labour- 
ing to i*cgulute them according to what he takes 

HI of God^ speak of himself in a 
i: " I sin, and repent of my sins. 
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and sin in my repentance : — I pray for forglve- 
ness^ and sin in my prayers : — I resolve against 
future sin, and sin in forming my resolutioife: 
— so that I may say, my whole life is almost a 
continued course of sin ^ :" — language like this, 
assures me that such an one is judging himself 
according to a law of unusual strictness, and 
can have derived his idea of the purity required 
of him from no other source than the Christian 
Scriptures, 

By a like process of argument, when I find a 
character of this description in the apostles 
themselves, and when I find them inculcating 
this as the character which is to be cherished in 
others, I am forcibly led to conclude that they 
personally believed the facts on which such a 
character is founded, and did not invent them 
to serve a purpose of their own. I am sure that 
nothing but a^n intimate conviction that the 
matters which they taught were true, could 
have produced a state of mind, or actuated a 
course of life, like theirs, 

• Bi&hop Beveridge. 
R 3 
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IV. The virtues then which are encouraged^ 
I might say, created by the Gospel, are, in many 
instances, peculiar. But it still remains to be 
considered, whether these virtues agree with the 
purpose which they are professedly destined to 
serve ; the preparing those who cultivate them 
for another and a higher state of being. This, 
however, cannot be denied. They have been 
sometimes accused of unfitting men for earth ; 
but there can be no doubt of their suitableness 
to the most reasonable ideas we can form of 
heaven. Humility is surely the feeling with 
which a ci'eature like man ought to apjntiach 
his Creator. Benevolence is the disposition of 
mind which belongs to a kingdom where all 
wiU be love and harmony ; and in which there 
can be no place for malice, hatred, or revenge. 
And, therefore, unless such a new creation of 
soul were to be expected as is totally inconsistent 
with retribution, and would render the present 
life in a less degree subservient or preparatory 
to another, than the principle of metempsychosis, 
humility, and meekness, and brotherly love, 
must he essential features of the character which 
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shall be hereafter received into the presence of 
God. 

It may be inquired^ further^ are these qiifek'^ 
lifications^ which are expected in Christians^ 
such as are calculated to promote the well- 
being and increase the happiness of mankind ia 
their present state? For^ although it cannot 
be thought the business of men to prescribe 
what God shall reveal to them, or what the 
immediate effect of a religion ought to be, 
which professes to look towards and lead to a 
state very different from this ; still it must b^ 
allowed to make in favour of the religion, if it 
assists human . happiness. Especially as its 
avowed object is, to recover mankind to abetter 
state, from which they have fallen. If thei^ 
fall from that first estate introduced the evils 
which exist, as the Scriptures declare; we ar6 
justified in expecting that the nearer they 
returned towards that state, the further they 
would recede from evil. 



ii4 
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This expectation is fully. answered^ It has. 
been truly observed, that the virtues inculcated 
in the Gospel, are the only virtues which we can 
imagine a heavenly teacher to inculcate. As 
selfishness, rapacity, violence, malice, and re- 
venge, are the vices which occasion a great part 
of the distress which prevails in human so- 
ciety; so in proportion as these are discou- 
raged, and the contrary virtues established, 
peace, comfort, and harmony are restored. No 
doubt men have often urged, that meekness and 
patience under injuries are incompatible with 
the condition of mankind, and would surrender 
the feeble as a prey to the violent, and expose 
the best to be trampled upon. by the worst and 
vilest of their species. And we can readily con- 
ceive, that this reasoning would have occurred to 
a mere man, who might have assumed to himself 
the title of a divine legislator. Reverse the case, 
then, and suppose, that the Christian law, instead 
of requiring forgiveness, permitted retaliation? 
Do we not at once acknowledge, that this would 
be strong internal evidence against its high pre- 
tensions ? What is the actual state of society, 
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when private vengeance is suffered to prevail? 
On the other hand^ it is proved by experience, 
that meekness and forbearance prevent and 
check the evils which insolence and oppression 
create, and often disarm the violence which re- 
sistance tends to exasperate. Christianity, 
moreover, is designed for all ; proposes to itself 
universal sway and dominion; and therefore 
cannot be expected to provide for disobedience 
to its enactments, or be made accountable for 
evils which would cease to exist if its precepts 
were generally followed. This would justify 
the rules in question, in a dispensation whose 
object looks beyond this world, even if they 
were found to occasion present inconvenience. 
But we possess a further proof of its emanating 
from more than human wisdom, when it issues 
a law of which human wisdom would dread the 
consequences, yet that law is found to correct 
and diminish mischief, even when imperfectly 
obeyed. 

I conclude, therefore, that the nature of the 
Christian character affords fresh confirmation of 
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the divine origia of the Gospel which inculcates 
it. In the course of things^ that character 
could not be altogether new ; many of its parts 
must have been previously recognised^ and only 
derive stronger sanction from its authority. But 
still there is in it so much of novelty and origi- 
nality^ as must induce us to seek for their pecu- 
liar source ; and the practical results contribute 
to persuade us, that the source must have been 
divine. Though the Christian character, before 
the preaching of Jesus, was in many points un- 
tried and unknown ; experience has proved that 
as far as it has prevailed and been acted upon^ 
it has cleared and brightened the aspect of the 
moral world ; and that it only needs to be uni- 
versaUy received, in order to remove the prin- 
cipal evils which disturb our state on earth. 

And yet with such an agent as man, and in a 
condition so complicated as that of human so- 
ciety, it is no less dangerous than difficult to in* 
troduce new modes of conduct, and new prin- 
ciples of action. What extensive and unforeseen 
results have sometimes proceeded frmn a single 
statute^ like that which provides for the support 
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of the poor in England — a single institution^ like 
the trial by jury — a single admission^ like that of 
the supremacy of the Roman pontiflf— a single 
principle, as Luther's appeal to the Bible. How 
diflScult, therefore, for the first promulgators of 
Christianity to foresee the possible effects of such 
a machine, the consequences of so new and un« 
tried an experiment ; or to have anticipated the 
results of its working on a subject so complex 
and contradictory as the human heart. 

Experience, however, universally sides in 
favour of Christianity. Reliance upon Christ, 
the main-spring of the whole character, instead 
of producing carelessness, has quickened the 
apprehension of oflfending. Christian benevo- 
lence and sympathy afford the surest alleviation 
of calamity: Christian meekness and patience 
under injuries prove the strongest safeguard 
against the encroachments of violence and 
pride. In every view, the moral tendencies and 
known effects of the religion strengthen the 
belief, that its origin was not from earth, but 
from heaven: its author, not man, but God. 

2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Reasonableness of the Christian Doctrines. 

It may be thought, that what is gained on the 
one hand, by proving the originality of the 
doctrines taught in the Gospel, according to 
the argument of the preceding chapters, is lost, 
on the other hand, by showing their improba- 
bility. If the Gospel proposed a probable or a 
reasonable system of belief, it would have been 
likely to occur te those, who, from whatever 
motives, undertook to invent or introduce a 
new religion. If it were unlikely to occur, this 
will show it to be improbable and unreasonable ; 
and so diminish, or even destroy, its credibility. 

I conceive, that this objection is the root of 
all unbelief. The direct proofs of the truth of 
Christianity are so full, so various, and so irre- 
fragable, that men cannot remain unbelievers 
through defect of evidence. They doubt or deny 
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in spite of evidence, because of the unexpected 
and unpalatable nature of what that evidence 
attests. 

The Scriptures themselves lead us to anti- 
cipate this. They tell us, that the doctrines are 
such as the heart naturally revolts from: re- 
ceives slowly and unwillingly : such as are 
contrary to the suggestions of human philoso- 
phy, and will not be cordially embraced until 
the heart is brought into a docile and submis- 
sive posture, and is disposed to bow humbly 
before the oracles of God. 

It does not however follow, that because the 
mind of man was not likely to perceive certain 
truths beforehand, therefore they are not truths : 
especially if they concern the nature of God, 
and the condition of man ; the relation in which 
man stands towards God, and his ultimate 
destination. Setting aside the Bible, it is im- 
possible not to be astonished at the little which 
mankind have ever discovered upon these mo- 
mentous points: how vaguely they have con- 
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jectured^ what wild opinions they have adopted. 
Their errors confound ns^ whether we are able 
to correct them or no. Therefore it was to be 
expected^ that an actual revelation concerning 
these things should declare what was both ori- 
ginal and surprising. And we ought to judge 
of the probable truth of a revelation^ as far as 
we judge from the subject matter of it^ rather 
by its suitableness to human nature and its 
conformity with our experience^ than by its 
agreement with any previous notions or expec- 
tations ; which would be different in every age, 
every country, and every state of civilization. 

Tlie two points, I imagine, at which reason 
is disposed to cavil, are, first, the punishment 
to which the Scriptures declare that men are 
liable from the judgments of God ' ; and, next, 
the means offered them to escape from that 
puniHhnumt, through the vicarious sufferings of 



<< Tlie wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
and nnrigiiteousness of men.'" Rom. i. 18. See 
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Jems as the Redeemer *. With respect to both 
of these subjects I shall propose a few observa- 
tions; not intending to exhaust the subject, 
which would require a distinct volume ; but to 
suggest such obvious reflections as may indicate 
the extent and difficulty of the whole question, 
and so dispose the mind to a more ready ac« 
quiescence in the divine authority of scriptural 
declarations. 

I. Tlie Gospel certainly represents mankind 
as having departed from their allegiance to God^ 
and on that account lying under bia condem- 
nation \ 

I. Now, as to the first of these statements,, 
how feir does it agree with experience? Can 
we deny, that in all quarters of the world, and 
in every age, the general conduct of men has 
been utterly inconsistent with such laws as we 



. * '* This is the will of Him that seat me, tiiat eveiy <me 
which seeth the Son, and beliereth od him^ may have eTer- 
lasting life.'* John^ vi. 40. 

s Soe, in particular, the first two chapters to llie Romalit-. 
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can bdkve agreeable to a holy and perfect 
Being? We hear it laid down as the dictate of 
reason m: omscience^ that the God who is 
in beavoi, mnst delight in idrtue. But 
where was the virtue to be found which he 
should delight in ? The first duty of a creature 
towards his Creator, is surely adoration. But 
no such duty has been actually paid. It has 
been paid to the works of his hands, or to the 
works of men's own hands; but the Creator 
himself has been universaUy neglected. Men 
have not liked ^^ to retsun him in their know-- 
ledge." So, again, there are certain moral qua- 
lities which our understanding tells us must be 
agreeable to God, and the contrary vices dis- 
pleasing. We are sure, the moment that we 
conceive the idea of a perfect Being, that he 
must approve of temperance, purity, justice, 
charity, resignation to his will, and benevolent 
affections towards his creatures. We are equally 
sure that he must disapprove of cruelty, pride, 
malice, injustice, and blind indulgence of the 
passions. Yet what is the public history or 

private annals of the world, except an account 

1 
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of the degree in which those vices have been 
practised^ and these virtues neglected or un- 
known? Such is the general picture. There 
are many different shades of character^ both 
among individuals and among nations; and 
some> no doubt^ have transgressed beyond 
others against the light of reason which they 
enjoyed, or the better knowledge existing in • 
their age and country ; and others have risen as 
far above the ordinary standard. But, taken 
collectively, mankind have lived in a way which 
must, we are sure, be contradictory to the will 
of God, if God requires obedience or approves 
virtue. And, further, this way of life, instead 
of serving as a preparation for a purer and moi'e 
advanced state of being, has been calculated to 
render them more and more unfit for it the 
nearer thqr approached towards it : so that we 
cannot possibly suppose them admitted to such 
a state, without a radical change, an entire, 
renovation of character. 

Independent of all inquiry into causes, this 
is the aspect which the moral condition of the 
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human race actually presents. And the ques- 
tion meets us^ in what light God views such a 
state ? whether he r^;ards it as a moral Gover- 
Bor^ or no ? 

Upon this point we must abide by one of 
these two suppositions. Either he is indifferent 
* as to human character^ and takes no notice of 
it: or he will punish habitual neglect of his 
government^ and violation of the laws of moral 
duty. The first of these was the avowed opinion of 
Epicurus and his followers^ among the ancients^ 
diUd is the practical belief of tlie majority at all 
times. It is certainly in direct opposition to 
'the principles on which the Gospel rests. Bat 
it is no less contrary to the best conclusions of 
our reason^ and to many indications afforded 
us by the actual appearance of the world. 



The idea is strongly imprinted upon the 
mind of man, even without revelation, that 
God will " discern between the righteous and 
the wicked, between him that serveth God (ac- 
cording to the light which he enjoys) and him 
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that serveth him not^." Those whose reason! 
hais been most exer<;ised, ia every age, and 
those whose moral views have been least per- 
verted by habits which such a cotiviction wonid 
disturb, have acquiesced generally in this be- 
lief: though as to the when or the tt?Acr^/ tbey 
have been unable to give account. For we can- 
not but allow that tiie recompenses made to 
either class, in the present life, are very im^^ 
perfect. The instances of sucd«isful wickedness; 
and of unrewarded virtue, are riot rare. And even 
though notorious and flagrant vices commonly 
bring their own chastisement ; there is a sober 
sort of intemperance, and a prudent degree of co- 
vetoiisness, and a sharp attention to self4nt^«st 
and self-indulgence, which is much more conn- 
mon, and has quite as little concern with th^ 
service of God, and as little regard to his will, 
or to the good of his creatures, as more open 
profligacy: yet which is perhaps the likdliest 
temper for procuring the advantages and enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of this life. A man of thii5 

• • • t * 

4 M al. ^h. iii. 

s2 
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habit and dispondon will provide more largely 
for himself and his femily; mil live more easily 
and smoothly; will experience fewer crosses 
and vexations than the Christian^ who is ^^ work- 
ing ont his salvation mth fear and trembling.*^ 
As Cbut as this world is concerned^ he will be 
more prosperous. The other may enjoy a pnrer 
peaoe, a holiw satis&ction ; but it will not be 
derived from any thing which this worid confers 
i^on Mm. It will not arise firom present dr- 
comstances or advantages ; but will be internal, 
and praqiective. 

Tliis appears even firom the acknowkdg- 
moits which are daily made by infidels them- 
adves. ^' What will become of you,^ said one 
to lus pious finend, ^ if there is no future state T 
To wlndi question only one rqdy could be 
made: ""What will be your case if there is?** 
Tbe apprdiensioQS wfaidi are fidt by many per- 
soBSy who are not infidels, lest those in whan 
Ihgrhave an interest should take what is called 
a Krioos turn, L e. should believe die BiMe 
fitenDy and practically, have the same oi^piu 
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Hiey arise from the conviction that this world's 
advantages are not best consulted by those who 
are mainly anxious about another ; and that aH 
who pursue this dbject consistently, walk in a 
path rugged as well as narrow, and are exposed, 
in most situations, to : many inconveniencies 
and obstructions. 

Yet, independently of all that is declared in 
Scriptui*e, we cannot doubt that persons living 
thus differently,, are very differently regarded in 
the sight of God. It must be so, if we allow him 
to be possessed of justice, goodness, holiness: 
of such qualities as we require to make even the 
perfect man. To believe that God is equally 
pleased with the voluptuary or the worldling, 
who acknowledge no laws but those of 
pleasure or ambition, and with a . Christian 
who restrsdns even legitimate desires^ lest they 
should obtain undue influence: that he beholds 
with the same eyes, a LiazaruS; bearing a life of 
penury with fortitude and a death of torture 
with resignation ; and a Dives, immersed in 
selfish gratifications, and never raising his 

s3 
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thougfits towaiHls the Giver of all good : — is yir- 
tdal atheism. Vet> where are tliey recompensed ? 
Certainly not in this life ; and, if a future judg- 
ment is a dream, no where. 

Take the case of St. Paul, whose example I 
select in place of thousands whose characters 
would suit this argument as well, only because 
tt^ events of his life are familiarly known. I 
do not, of course, assume the truth of Christ!-^ 
sinity; btit I suppose it will be allowed, that he 
believed it to be trae ; and that by his labours 
and his sacrifices in that cause, he coi£sidered 
that he was serving God. For the sake, then, 
of what he believed to be God's service, he re- 
signed what men by common consent hold most 
valuable; relations, repirtation, the esteem of 
those with whom he lived : he endured the loss 
of every worldly eomfort; he underwent the 
sevei*est privations and sufferings; he exposed 
himself to a cruel death daily; and at last he 
met it. Now even if he were mistaken as to the 
absolute duty of this couree of conduct, which 
on the truth of Christianity; still 1^ 
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mistake does not blemish his moral character ; 
and the Supreme Beings such a Supreme Being 
as any enlightened philosopher will own or 
adore, must regard a life so devoted to his ser-p 
vice, and sacrifices so readily made in obedience 
to what was supposed to be his will, with com- 
placency and approbation. Yet this man, if in 
this life only he had hope, was of all men most 
miserable. So trjily so, that many of the hea- 
thens desired, out of pure compassion, to dis- 
suade the Christians from resigning what was 
most delightful in life, and braving what was 
most terrible in death, as they believed, without; 
prospect of return. 

And the case is the same with regard to all 
obedience to the supposed will of God, paid, 

because it is understood to be his will. Such 

• • • 

obedience cannot be m9,intained without sacrir 
fices of some sort : a renunciation of pre$ent 
interests, a mortification of present inclinationS| 
for which it cannot be said that this world 
makes any immediate return. 



s 4 
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If^ then, we deny that God will award a 
future recompense to the righteous and the 
wicked, according to their respective lives, we 
may acknowledge, indeed, a Deity, whose exist- 
ence and whose power is shown by the works of 
the creation ; but we take from him all moral 
attributes. We make him indifferent to what 
is done with the purpose of conforming to his 
will; and to what is done in open defiance or 
careless neglect of it. We make him indifferent 
to those qualities winch in ourselves command 
our most reasonable approbation, or dislike. 
We suppose that he has implanted in us reason 
to distinguish between the grand outlines of 
good and evil ; and conscience to admonish us 
when we offend against what is known to be 
morally right, and pursue what we feel to be 
wrong ; yet that he is himself unconcerned as to 
the choice we may make, and the road we may 
pursue. In judging of men, we should think 
this very inconsistent with a perfect character. 
We should think a parent censurable, who 
should make no difference between the children 
might have deserted, and those who had 
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supported him: between the Goneril who had 
betrayed, and the Cordelia who had cheridied 
him. We should blame the master, who not 
only left the servant who had robbed him unno- 
ticed, but failed to reward the other who had 
devoted his powers or risked his life in his 
cause. We should not admire the king, who 
beheld the traitors who had opposed him, and 
his most faithful ad tierents, with the same eyes of 
indifference ; and, having every dispensation in 
his own power, allowed the principal share (^ 
advantage to belong to his en^nies rather than 
his friends. And this natural feeling becomes 
far more sacred, when we remember that in the 
case under consideration, the service on the one 
hand, and the disobedience on the other, is 
connected with a moral difference of character. 

These illustrations, however short they may 
fall of exactness, serve the purpose for which 
they are brought ; they show that we not only 
see, in our natural judgments, a vidde distinction 
between virtuous and vicious conduct, but thiU: 
we expect they will be differently treated; Many 

4 
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mm, indeed^ are declared ia jScripttipe to h^ 
hatefal to God, to iacor diviaQ coodemnatioD^ 
towards which we are ourselves disposed to be 
very lenient; but there are other sins which we 
even irish to see rewarded as they deserve ; and 
are indignant when heinous cruelty or rapacity 
or treachery escape unpunished, Men son^^r 
times, in speaking of the divine wraths attempt 
to palliate guilt as the effect of situation, and 
iixe concurrence of inevitable qircuqfistances ; 
but when the case comes nearer into view, and 
their moml sense operates unperverted, they ac* 
knowledge by their judgments that guilt is guilt, 
and that they look upon punishment as what it 
natmally deserves, and ought necessarily to 
incur. 

Upon the whole, then, the idea of God's fu- 
ture judgment awaiting those who have trans- 
gressed his laws, and refused him obedience, in- 
stead of contradicting our natuial sentimeuti^, 
or the dictates of our reason, does in &ct agree 
with them, and conirm them* We, indeed, are 
inadequate judges of the degree of guilt which 
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mankind have incurred^ or the degree of puiusb^ 
ment which awaits it. We are too tnueh intiOK 
rested in the cause to decide it. Daily eicamples 
prove how differently we estimate transgressions 
against the majesty and holiness of God> and 
transgressions of which we see the immediate 
consequences in the evil which they produce hi 
the world. But it may be concluded^ generally^ 
that it forms no internal evidence against tli^ 
divine origin of the Gospel^ thai it nepresents 
men to be liable to the wmth of their .Cvea,t/mh 
They have transgressed against him; reason and 
conscience lead us to expect theit transgreasiOii 
shall be followed by punishme^nt ; but punibUr 
ment is neither universally nor equally awan^d 
in this world: it is not, therefore, improbable^ 
that it may be awarded in another state, ^ the 
Christian religion declares it will be* 

In contradiction to these analogical reasonr 
ings, many ivill be disfKMsed to argue, that 6d4 
would not have placed mankind in circumf- 
stauces where ' he must have foreseen their fellj 
if the consequences of falling were so &tJMf 

1 
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seriotui. He would not have created a race, of 
whom so large a portion would perish ever- 
lastingly. 

' We touch here upon a great difficulty, 
which, in our present state of knowledge, or ra- 
tiier of ignorance, it is impossible to clear up. 
lliere would be more force in the objection, if 
this were the only foct in the appearance of the 
world which baffled our inquiries, or contra- 
dicted our expectations. But it is only one of a 
series of difficulties, which meet us at every view 
g{ the creation ; which revelation does not en- 
able us entirely to unravel ; but which are still 
more inexplicable, if we set aside revelation. 

Future punishment of the offences of this 
life is supposed to be incompatible with the 
goodness of God, who created man under cir- 
cumstances of such tremendous responsibility. 
But is it not a fact, that numberless cases ap- 
pear before us daily, . incompatible with the ab - 
stract' idea of divine goodness which we should 
be inclined to form? I do not seethe eternal 
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worlds and therefore I may deny that misery^ as 
the result of misconduct in this earthly state) 
will exist there. So if I did not see the present 
world, I might deny that pain, and sorrow, and 
the many physical evils which abound, could 
.exist in the work of an omnipotent Creator* 
But I should be mistaken. And so those may 
be mistaken, who, on no better grounds than 
d priori reasoning, promise themselves impunity 
in the world to come. We must frame our no- 
tions in conformity with what we see, rather 
than what we might imagine^ And surely the 
person who looks abroad into the natural worid 
will find much to surprise him, much that is 
inconsistent with the views of philosophical per«- 
fection which he would fondly desire to enter- 
tain. The book of nature is at least as myste* 
rious as the book of revelation ^. 



^ It is not the business of this treatise to enter more fiiU^ 
upon this subject I only suggest a train of reasoning, in an« 
swer to an obvious and plausible objection ; which the reader 
may carry on in his own mind, or find comi^eted in the most 
masterly slyle, in Butler's ''Analogy of Natural and Be- 
Tealed Religion." 
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Consider, for example^ the d^ree of laUor 
rioua exertion which is inseparably mixed up 
idththe constitution, of the world; which man- 
kind must either submit to, or be savages. The 
great majority of persons in this country, of all 
olafeBes, exercise severe, toil, dther of body, or 
mind, ten hours in the day« If they i*emitted 
this^ th^. could not isufasist ; neither could those 
indispensable supplies be furnished on which. the 
comfort of the whole community depends j I 
am not insensible to the many alleviations which 
make this labour tolerable; but if we were 
judging beforehand, or picturing a world from 
imagination, would it bear this form ? 

The pain, distress, and privation, which 
meet us wherever we look, are no less perplex- 
ing. Pain, arising from the very constitution of 
our bodies, and apparently insepamble from it. 
Distress, arising from the abruption of earthly 
connexions, and the irreparable loss of thosie 
who made life valuable. Privation, arising from 
no arbitrary distribution of the goods of life, or 
rapacity on the part of other men, or accidental 
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misfortune ; but from the condition into which 
mankind are naturally brought^ in every coun^ 
try^ and at every stage of civilization. Remove 
from these univer^l, dispensations what may foe 
called their moi*al cause^ i. e. their effects on 
character^ and the religions purposes which 
they serve; — which considerations we must re-- 
move, if we desert revelation ;« — ^and then say, 
whether the world answers pur previous antici- 
pations ? 

. Other circUmstanceiS connected with the na- 

r 

ture of mankind are equally unaccountable. As 
in the most favourable season of the most genial 
climate, all fruit attains the most complete pex^ 
fection, and falls in its maturity: such is the 
condition which we should look for in the chief 
production of nature, the human race. But of 
those born into the world, how many perish, be- 
fore they have either known or communicated 
enjoymeht, or indeed any feelingsbut those pf 
anxiety and sorrow t how many> ol those wfea 
attain a riper age>, ar^ out off at the moment 
when they were beginning to repay the labours 
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of edacation ? How many others Ml in the Tery 
meridian of vigoar and usefulness; and how 
large a proportion, from the unfovourable cir- 
cnmstances in which they are placed, and the 
moi^ perversion of their hearts, live and die 
under a total inciqiacity of fblfilling those func- 
tions which might be expected of moral agents, 
the rational ci-eatures of God, inhabiting a world 
which he had designed as their abode? 

It is not my purpose to insist further on 
these topics, which I only suggest in the way of 
defensive argument, and leave for the reflection 
of the candid sceptic. Whatever ground he may 
take, short of absolute atheism, he will be un- 
able to account for these and other phaenomena 
of the world around him. He will find&cts in- 
consistent with his theories. He will see ap- 
pearances which confute his philosophy. He 
will be involved in difficulties much greater than 
any which he complains of in Scripture. It 
is the error of those who cannot or will not 
jttiink, to imagine that the principal difficulties 
-in religion belong to revealed religion. They 
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encounter the deist still more obstinately than 
the Christian. They encounter every man who 
is not prepared to say that this world and all it 
contains is the work of blind chance^ and not 
of intelligent omnipotence. 

Perhaps, then, it may be wise to say this ; and, 
on account of these perplexities, withdraw our 
thoughts from all religion whatever, and plunge 
into atheism? But here we shall meet more 
difficulties still. Every plant, every animal, every 
object of nature which we cast our eyes upon, 
contains a refutation of atheism. We need go 
no further than ourselves : the mechanism which 
we carry about in our bodies, and which is con* 
stantly at work ; the feelings of which we arc 
conscious, the powers which we exercise, and 
the intellect which we possess, carry us irresist- 
ibly back to a source of all these wonders, and 
fasten down our faith to an intelligent Creator. 

If, then, it is a difficulty, which I am very 
willing to concede it is, to understand why God 
should have created moral agents liable to the 
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consequences of misemployed free agency^ sup- 
posing those consequences to be so calamitous 
as the Christian Scriptures affirm: it is not a 
single or solitary instance of difficulty ; it is only 
one of many inexplicable circumstances con* 
nected with the present state of mankind. If the 
case were otherwise, and as long as we confined 
our views to what is called natural religion, all 
were clear and intelligible, and the world only 
became perplexing through the interference of 
Christianity ; this would be a plausible argument 
against Christianity, i*eqi|iring us to look into the 
direct evidence by which it is established with 
additional vigilance. But this cannot be pre- 
tended. Christianity, in fact, furnishes the only 
clue. It does not acquaint us why wfe are born 
in a labyrinth; but it conducts us out of one, 
in which, without that guide, we must remain 
and wander for ever. 

I conclude, therefore, that the doctrine con- 
tained in the Gospel, of the guilt and condemna- 
tion of man, is not of such a nature as to set 
aside the evidences of its truth which we derive 
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from other sources. That doctrine, instead of 
opposing, rather coincides with other undeniable 
facts or appearances which confront lis in the 
world, and agrees with the apprehensions which 
mankind are disposed to entertain, and have, in 
some degree, entertained, in all ages. 

11. The second point of leading interest 
which I proposed to consider, is the Christian 
doctrine of redemption ; i. e. of remission, 
through the sacrifice of Christ, of the penalty 
incurred by the sinfulness of mankind. 

The credibility of this doctrine depends in a 
great measure on the reception given to the 
former. If we hold the general alienation from 
God, and neglect of his government which has 
prevailed among men, to be a light matter ; if 
we say with the infidels of old, " God careth 
not for it;" and mock at the idea of his inflict- 
ing punishment upon his creatures; then the 
doctrine of redemption must necessarily api)ear 
" foolishness.*' But, suppose the contraiy: a 
supposition, which, as I have shown, is not iiir 

T 2 
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oonfeiBtent with many intimatioiis which the 
world actually presents ; then we cannot be sur- 
prised at the means revealed in the Gospel for 
the remedy of so vast an evil. 

It is easy to cavil at those means^ and the 
nature of the remedy : to pretend that justice 
and mercy are one with Grod ; and that if he sees 
fit to pardon human offences^ he can pardon 
them without requirii^ a substitute. This is^ in 
truth, the very question at issue. 

The governor of our own or any other civi- 
lised country could not grant impunity to those 
who transgressed the laws enacted in that 
oountiy, without overturning the whole syston 
of government. God has to deal with the same 
i^;ent5 : why is it so sure that impunity, on his 
put, woold be foUowed by no amilar coosa- 
? 



m ' :^ m^ 



Jht great problem with efoy eoasdentton 
flutgirtnle tfi, hov be can exerase leni^ 

to ifce senend capwnsf^ monk and good 
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order. If he could grant a fi'ee pardon, without 
encouraging licentiousness, and increasing the 
numher of offenders, no punishment would ever 
be inflicted. 

So with respect to the moral guilt of the 
hun^an race. We can hardly doubt but our 
world, and the circumstances in which we an» 
placed in it, are part of a scheme more extended 
than we at present understand. And in that 
general scheme, misery, or what we term pu- 
nishment, ma.y be the natural and necessary 
consequence of guilt ; and moral government 
may require, for reasons just now hinted, that 
such consequence should really follow, such 
punishment should not be dispensed with. The 
Scriptures seem to lead us to views of this sort. 
They often represent punishment, i. e. the dis^ 
pleasure and abhorrence of God, as falling upon 
sin^ not so much in the way of sentence as of 
immediate and necessary result. Thus Jesus 
insinuates that spiritual death is the state t6 
which mankind were naturally reduced by sitf, 
when he declares^ ^^ H^ jtiiat heareth my word, 

T 3 
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and bdieveth on bim that sent me^ hath ever- 
lasting lifey and shall not come into condemna- 
tion ; bnt is passed from death unto life ^T Of 
those who ^^ do not believe in the Son of God,** 
he afl&rms^ that ^^ they are condemned already ^ ;** 
that they abide in darkness ; that their ^^ sin re- 
mwnelhr The Apostle argues to the same pur- 
pose, when he says, that ^^ sin had reigned unto 
death ;** that ^^ death had passed upon aU men, for 
that all had sinned ^•** And the general tenonr 
of the Scriptures leads ns, upon the whole^ to 
conclude that what we call, using the language 
of men, the anger of God against sio^ is an essen- 
tial part of his attributes; that he views the 
condition to which men are consequently re- 
duced with pity ; but that such is the nature of 
his government, that whilst the moral state re- 
mains the same, the grant of pardon and recep- 
tion into his favour is impossible. 

Objections, no doubt, may be urged on the 
other side. It is not pretended that we can 
clear up all the perplexities of the moral world. 

* John, V. 24, 7 John, iii. 18. xii. 46. ix. 41. 

* Rom. V. 21 » 12. 
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If a man is determined to close his eyes against 
revelation until that is done^ he must keep them 
shut for ever. There are some things of which 
he must be content to be ignorant ; and silence 
the pride of his understanding by the futility of 
*^ replying against God/* or of supposing that 
He should not " do right," to whose wisdom and 
goodness the whole created world bears testi- 
mony. 

Under the influence of these considerations 
let him suppose the case which the GospeL as- 
sumes ; that it was the divine purpose to exhibit 
a scheme of government in which mercy and 
justice should meet together: in which God 
might exert his merciful desire of recovering 
mankind from their lost condition, and yet pre- 
serve unimpaired the laws of his moral govern- 
ment. Then appears the fitness and consistency 
of the truths declared in the Gospel. *^ God is 
just,** and shows his abhorrence of sin ; and yet 
he is merciful, and ^* justifies those that believe 
in Jesus ^." 

9 Rom. iii. 26. 
T 4 
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For although it is the doctrine of the Gospel^ 
that the death of Jesus is received as an atone- 
ment for the sins of every individual who accepts 
the benefit of his redemption : yet we should err 
in representing his death as merely a gratuitous 
substitution of innocence for guilt : it exhibited^ 
at the same time^ a public display of the inevit* 
able consequences of sin^. It was directed 
against that very error which is most deeply 
rooted, and most practically injurious : the error 
of supposing that the conduct of men is a 
matter of Indifference to their Creator ; that no 
future consequences depend upon the course of 
life which may be led upon earth. Every 
oflfence which is committed against the light of 
reason, or of conscience, or of the divine law, is 
a practical effect of this error ; and the inade- 
quate restrfunt which a vague idea of future re- 
tribution exercised amongst the ancient hea- 



9 The third chapter of Mr. Erskine's exceUent treatise oo 
the Internal Evidences, exhibits this view of the atoBement 
in a most convincing manner. The vehole volume is admi- 
rably calculated to satisfy the doubts of a philosophical obr 
jector. 
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thens^ and which a more general conviction of 
a future judgment exercises now, is a proof of 
the slowness of the heart to be swayed by the 
drea!d of an unseen Beings or the fear of aa un-r 
known consequence. Some reject every idea of 
retribution. Othei*s overlook the prospect of its 
extending to themselves. Multitudes imagine, 
that though what they consider very heinous 
sins may be avenged, yet a neglect of their 
Maker, and a systematic indulgence of the na- 
tural passions, and in particular the transgres-* 
sion, whatever it be, to which they are indivi- 
dually most addicted, will be passed over. The 
deceitfulness of the heart ; the prevalence of 
vice ; the moral disorder of the world, encourage 
all these delusions. Men contemplate the habits 
of their fellow-creatures, instead of the divine 
holiness ; and comfort themselves with the poor 
satisfaction that the majority are in the same 
condition with themselves '**. 



10 



Ut sit magna^ tamen certe lenta ira Deonim est. 
Si curant igitur cunctos punire nocentesy 
Quando ad me venieiit ? Sisd et^ exorabile numen 
Fortasse experiar. 

Sic animum dita trepidum formidine culpas 
Confirmant. Juven. xiii. 100. 
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Now of these vag^ or k\se imaginations^ 

every one is swept away when the mysterious 

tmtfa^ — God appearing in the form and undergo- 

ing the punishment of man^ — is recdved into the 

heart. So stupendous a sacrifice discovers the 

misery of those in whose favour it was prqHtred. 

It qieaks a language which cannot be refuted : 

a language addressed to the heart no less than 

the reason. It puts an end to the delusive hope^ 

that men may pass through the world regardless 

of God as their Creator, and disobedient to him 

as their moral Governor, and yet fear no evil : 

that if any eternity lies before them, it must 

needs be an eternity of happiness. Let them be 

once persuaded, that one who ^^ was with God 

in the b^^inning, and was God,** became man, 

that he might redeem men from the penalty 

incurred by their sins ; that he might satisfy 

the oflfended justice of God in bdialf of all who 

i^boold commit themselves to him as a deliverer 

and a rukr : — then there is an end of all vague 

0umft4:inm and groundless expectations. We 

kmm tlMt nia is noticed, nay, is condemned by 

be required a propitiation for it : 
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we are sure that its recompense is dreadful, 
since a dreadful recompense has already been 
exacted. If Jesus underwent the death which 
is reserved for the woret of human crimes ; we 
have convincing evidence of the doom which 
impends over all for whom he is not a substi- 
tute. His cross exhibits an inscription which 
testifies at once *^ the goodness and the severity 
of God: on them that continue rebellious, se- 
verity :" but goodness towards all that "receive 
his goodness *.** For if God spared not his own 
Son ; if the bitter cup might not pass from him, 
except he drank it, how vain must be the pre- 
valent expectation, that, if there is another 
world, those who fear him, and those who fear 
him not, will fare in it equally well ? 

The force of this palpable argument, this 
sensible proof of the evil of sin, is sufficiently 
exemplified by its effects. It daily produces a 
transformation of moral character, which no- 
thing else can atchieve. Its power is attested 
by the fact which some deny, and others treat 

' See Rom. xi. 22. 
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as a paradox^ but which really admits of easy 
explanation^ and is confirmed by every page In 
the annals of Christianity; that those persons 
are uniformly the most fearful of sin, and the 
most singular in their walk of holiness, who 
have the fullest reliance upon redemption 
through Jesus. There is nothing wonderful or 
unaccountable in this : it is the natural effect 
of their belief* For they, of all men, have the 
liveliest conviction of the responsibility, danger, 
and lamentable consequences of sin. Others 
inay hesitate, and do hesitate, to admit the cer-^ 
tainty of its condemnation. But they who be- 
lieve in the sacrifice of Christ have the clearest 
apprehension and assurance of this truth. No- 
thing can make so certain the punishment, 
which, if indulged, it will hereafter incur, as 
the punishment which it has actually incurred. 
In proportion, therefore, as a man's views of the 
atonement are clear, his abhorrence and dread 
of opposing the divine will are sincere and ope^ 
rative. The cross of Christ is at once a refuge in 
which his conscience may find shelter, and a 
beacon holding^ forth to him a constant warning 
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against the carelessness, the errors, and the cor- 
ruptions of the world. 

If this is the natural i*esult and the practical 
effect of the death of Jesus, we seem to approach 
towards a clearer understanding of the wisdom 
of that mysterious dispensation. 

Let the objector calmly reflect upon the 
state in which the 6ospel found the human race. 
There is surely nothing unreasonable in snppos-^ 
ing that a revelation should be made to crea- 
tures so ignorant as men were, without revela- 
tion, of all that can possibly be pleasing to a 
holy and perfect Being. Let him consider, fur- 
ther, to what it professes to lead them. And I 
think he must allow, that if a revelation were to 
be made with the intent of convincing men of 
their sinfulness, and of their need of moral re- 
generation, and of assisting their progress in 
this necessary work, the Christian dispensation 
contains every thing essential to such a purpose. 
Admit the end ; and we cannot deny the suit- 
ableness of the means. 
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The Scriptarea declare^ that God is offended. 
Reason and conscience confirm the fact ; and 
point out the difference between the character 
of man and the commands of God. He, then, 
against whom we have transgressed, is onr 
Creator ; who by the same power which gave us 
being, has power also to destroy ; to ** destroy 
both body and soul.*' The first thing we might 
desire to our comfort and confidence is, that one 
who should undertake to deliver us from this 
danger, and avert the wrath of Almighty God; 
should also be himself God : also be almighty, 
that without hesitation we might trust our cause 
in his hands. And this is declared to us in the 
Gospel. We are there assured, that he who 
undertook the redemption of man, is indeed 
God; was "with God from the beginning;'* 
and claimed to himself nothing to which he was 
not entitled, and took away from God nothing 
of his dignity and majesty, when he affirmed 
himself to be " equal with God." This gives to 
the Christian a sure ground of reliance, to be- 
lieve that he who made propitiation for us, is 
equal to him whom we have offended : that " he 

d the Father are one." 
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Still the thoughts of men fail before the con- 
templation of the greatness of God, We find it 
difficult to conceive the idea of Him whom no 
man has seen at any time. There would be a 
satisfaction in having one whom we might think 
of more easily; feel nearer to; apply to with 
less of awe. Hence probably the ready recur- 
rence of mankind to visible representations of 
the Deity, and to unauthorized mediators ; they 
feel the need of something to which their minds 
may attach themselves more familiarly. And^ 
this wish, apparently so impracticable, meets its 
fulfilment in the Christian doctiine of God in- 
carnate ; " God with us ;** " God manifest in 
the flesh.*' He removes the veil which separated 
God from man. " He brings down to our con- 
ceptions, in a manner the most familiar and 
impressive, those high attributes of truth and 
justice, and mercy, which could not be felt or 
understood as they existed in the abstract and 
invisible Deity'.'* 

In addition to these two leading points, the 
reconcilement of rebellious subjects to their 

' Chalmers. 
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King, and the introduciDg of that King to the 
knowledge of his subjects with less array of 
terror : the indirect effects of the Christian doc- 
trine are wonderfully suited to the nature and 
situation of mankind. 

There is in many a meek and humble dispo^ 
sition, tremblingly alive to the majesty of God^ 
which might doubt his willingness to accept the 
repentance of his creatures^ and to pardon the 
transgressions which^ once committed^ musjt be 
for ever present to his view. The mortifications^ 
superstitious penances, and voluntary martyr- 
doms which men in different ages and countries 
have imposed upon themselves^ prove that this 
is a feeling to which the mind naturally inclines 
when awakened to religion, but only partially 
informed. The holiness of God, if revealed to 
us without an indisputable evidence of his love, 
might have repelled instead of attracting our 
endeavours to serve and please him. But fears 
of this kind, which of all others deserve most 
tenderness, vanish at once before the belief that 
" God so loved the world, as to give his only 

2 
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Son" for their salvation; and that Jesus, in love 
and pity for the souls of men, bore the infirmi- 
ties of the flesh, and laid down his life for their 
sakes. Such thoughts administer consolation 
to the remorse of a wounded conscience, and 
give fresh vigour to obedience. Are we so pre- 
cious in the sight of God^, as the mysterious 
plan of redemption emboldens us to believe? 
Then is there, indeed, good hope, that he will 
be favourable to our penitence, and accept our 
imperfect and unworthy services. 

Again, the humble condition in which Jesus 
appeared, might at first sight be deemed incon- 
sistent, with the high character which he as- 
sumed. And certainly it is improbable that 
men who contrived a fiction, should represent 
the Son of God to be so born and so descended ; 
or if they invented the history of his life, should 
make it so little dignified, so little attractive to 
the imagination. But when we consider the 
whole purpose ascribed to him ; not only to 
offer an atonement for sin, but. to show a pattern 
of virtue; not only to reconcile men to God, 

u 
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tmt to ^^ leave them an example** of a life led ac- 
cording to his will : then what might be thought 
an inconsistency in his history^ becomes an ad^ 
ditional testimony to its truth. Had he as- 
sumed a situation of worldly splendour^ had he 
been infested with the dignity of royal honouref, 
he might have furnished an example of modera- 
tion in affluence^ and of humility in power, to 
that very small proportion of mankind to whom 
riches or honours can ever belong. But to the 
vast majority of what mankind are and always 
must be in all ages, he could have left no lesson. 
They could not have trodden in his steps, for he 
would have walked in paths very different from 
theirs. 

Philosophical teachers, indeed, have com- 
monly bestowed little thought upon the poor 
and uninstructed classes, who were neither able 
to appreciate nor repay their labours. But in 
the sight of God we cannot possibly imagine 
that one of his creatures is more valued than 
another, however different their earthly condi- 
tions. The probability is, therefore, that the 




interests of the m^enty woirikl be consulted. 
And to how great a degi'ee they are consulted 
T>y the poverty and humility of Jesus, is seen by 
daily experience. No consolation is more fre- 
quently recurred to, or more gratefully received, 
than the reflection that he came, not ^* to be 
ministered uofto, but to minii^ter/' and often 
^ had net whei-e to lay his head/' The evils t)f 
life lose much of their bitterness, when we be- 
lieve that similar evils were actually experienced 
by him ^' who for us men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven;-* and who having 
himself suffered human trials, and known hu- 
man infirmities, is able ^^ to succour them that 
are tempted.** For it was no temporary cha- 
racter that he assumed. His office was not 
finished, nor his mercy exhausted, when he left 
this world. The Christian enjoys an additional 
encouragement in the difficult warfere which he 
must needs maintain in his progress towards 
eternity, from the assurance that he whose com- 
passion was first attracted by the state of man^ 
still extends his care over all who apply to him; 
still watches their spiritual interests, and inter- 

u2 
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* • • * 

cedes for their many failings ; so that enlivened 
by his presence^ and strengthened by his support, 
they may go on their way rejoicing, and fulfil 
the course of probation allotted them. 

It appears, therefore, that the Christian doc- 
trine of redemption through a Mediator, is in- 
telligible, as well as original; and is recom- 
mended to our reason no less than to our foith. 
Considered as it ought in all fairness to be con- 
sidered, according to things as they exist, and 
in connexion with the actual state of the world 
and of mankind, it derives additional probabi- 
lity from its adaptation to the purpose for which 
it was professedly devised. It finds mankind in 
a condition of moral ruin and spiritual igno- 
rance ; whatever be the cause, this fact is indis- 
putable ; and it brings to their restoration a de- 
liverer, who is God, with power to save; — ^who is 
man, with tenderness to pity ; — who has assured 
mankind of his love, by a proof the most uncon- 
trovertible and endearing ; — who is with us to 
animate our exertions in his service ; — and is with 
God to " make intercession" for our infirmities. 
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Can we suppose a reasonable man to have been 
asked^ what would best enable him to pursue a 
religious course in his passage through this 
world, he could hardly have required less, and 
certainly he could not have expected more. 



u3 
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CHAPTER X. 

fSrrf Promulgation of Christicmity. 

I HAVE shown^ in the preceding chapters^ the 
strong internal evidence which supports the di- 
vine authority of the Christian Scriptures. And 
yet a great deal of internal evidence must always 
remain^ which it is not possible to draw out into 
actual proof. The attentive reader of the New 
Testament will find this at every turn ; and the 
best use he can make of the arguments which 
have been urged, would be to employ them as 
hints according to which he might examine the 
Gospel for himself. 

I come now to consider the first propaga- 
tion of the religion. We have indisputable 
proof that it was actively and successfully pro- 
pagated, and made its way with surprising ra- 
pidity, when we know that there were multi- 
tudes of Christians of both sexes and of all ages. 
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in Rome^ in Greece^ and in various parts of 
Asia, within seventy years of the crucifixion '• 
This is an historical truth ; and when the nature 
of the religion, its originality, and its demands, 
are considered, it may well be reckoned an ex« 
traordinary fact. We may, indeed, be loosely 
told, that mankind are naturally fond of the 
marvellous ; that the ignorant are prone to su- 
perstition; and that in a barbarous age any idle 
tale finds a multitude ready to give it their be- 
lief. But a reasonable man will not be satisfied 
with any thing so vague as this. Though the 
marvellous may be greedily listened to, when it 
demands nothing further than an idle acquies- 
cence, mankind are more circumspect and in* 
credulous when they are called upon to sacrifice 
all their former opinions,, desires, habits^ and 
prejudices. The cause could not be forwarded 
by Jewish superstition, since it is abundantly 
plain, that the Jews were extremely slow and 
unwilling to receive Christianity, and in fact 
never did adopt it, as a people ; neither can we 

< See eh. i. p. 8. At large in Paley, p. ii. c. ix. 
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resort to barbarism^ since the nations which 
fnrnished the first proselytes^ were the most 
civilized then existing, in an age proverbial for 
civilization. It becomes^ therefore, an interest- 
ing object of inquiry, to trace the manner in 
which the religion first gained ground. 

The account which is borne on the &u^ of 
the histoiy, relates, that at an annual feast at 
Jerusalem, the attention of certain Jews who 
had resorted thither, from many different coun* 
tries^ for the purpose of national worship, was 
attracted by a party of Galileans, who ad- 
dressed the multitude in their resjpective Ian* 
guages. We can form some idea of the nature 
of such an occurrence, by figunng to ourselves a 
Jewish assembly in any of the European capi- 
tals, where Jews of every country are assembled; 
and supposing twelve persons of the same per- 
suasion, who were known never to have tra- 
velled, to begin a comment upon the Hebrew 
Scriptures, in the different languages of Eu- 
rope. 
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During the inquiry which this circumstance 
excited, one of these, named Peter, who had 
been a fisherman in his native province, Galilee, 
undertook to explain the subject of the general 
astonishment by referring to a passage in their 
prophets, whose authority all acknowledged; 
and which contained a promise of interposition- 
like that which the assembly was now witness- 
ing. And he proceeded to this effect, declaring 
the purpose of the present miracle \ 

Hear my explanation of this visible interpo- 
sition of Almighty power. Ye, the men of 
Ismel, have cinicified Jesus of Nazareth; to 
whose divine mission God bore witness by the 
miracles which he enabled him to. perform in 
the sight of you all. God, however, has raised 
him from the dead, as your great prophet David 
foretold concerning . hipi, in a passage . 'with 
which you are familiar ; but which, you must be 
aware, cannot apply to Da.vid, whose death and 
burial are undisputed ; but which does, in truth, 

* See Acts, ii. 14, &c. 
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foMtel the resuirectioa of that eaqiected Meaoa^ 
whom God had promised froni the race cl 
David. We b^ie stand up and testify^ that 
Jesus has risen again, acocNrding to the {una- 
phecy; and that he has shed forth npon ns his 
disdi^ the Holy Spirit, the effects of which ye 
noir see and hear. ^^ Therefore let all the honse 
of Israel know assuredly that God hath made 
that same Jesus whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ." 

This was the first public declaration of the 
dirinity or Meawahship of Jesus, after his death; 
and was so cmiTindng to the hearers, that three 
thousand firom that moment made apea prafies- 
iion of thdr belief in him, and were added to 
the existing body of his disciples. 

h^m there must surely have been something 
fwy iAiniperable in the proofe presented to the 
H^to/k «f thi* assembly, when so large a number 
^|m4i^ ll^itUty to the charge irf haTingbeen ae- 
(mmff Up the executum of one whom they ou^t 
Kf lM»f» <ttlltoflii»hcd as bearing a divine com- 
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mission by the works which he performed; and 
agreed to embrace a religion preached in hm 
name, as the only remaining condition of par- 
don. They must have been impressed with a 
very strong conviction, before they consented to 
acknowledge him as the Son of God^ who not 
two montiis before had suffered the death of a 
malefactor. There is no time when men are less 
likely, without overpowering testimony, to aa^ 
knowledge a fact, than when it proves them- 
selves guilty. Nor was there any imaginable 
i^eason for their makifig this confession, except 
the conviction of their undenstandings and their 
consciences. There was nothing said to excite 
their passicms ;^^ nothing to alarm their fears, ao^ 
thiag to raise their hopes, unless it derived foroe 
from uAdeniable £aet&. There was no proof 
that Jesus had been sent from God^ unless^ as 
Peter aaserta, he bad bmn iseaUy ^^ approved oi 
God among, them*' by ininaculous deeds. There 
wm no wieight In the prophecy addiioed^ and; 
which they, hadjuotibeen accustomed to apply te. 
the expected Messiab^ except what it might ob- 
t^n from the &ct affirmed, the resurrectioniof 

3 
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Jesus. There was no proqf of his exercising 
supernatural power now^ more than when he 
sfiflfered on the cross^ unless that power were 
actually witnessed in the gifts conferred on the 
apostles. Was there no one in that numerous 
assembly who could refute the unexpected inter- 
pretation of an ancient prophecy given by an 
uneducated Galilean ? No plain man of com- 
mon sense^ who could say, we heard of no 
"wonders/ or signs^ or mighty deeds?" No 
one who could account, in any ordinary way, 
for the possession of various languages i Peter's 
speech depended entirely on the coincidence of 
actual fact with his arguments : here was no- 
thing refined, nothing far fetched, nothing to 
perplex the understanding of reasonable men ; 
but his words came home to their consciences ; 
and, instead of putting down the apostles with 
the hand of power as disturbers of a solemn as- 
sembly, they appeal to them as men and bre- 
thren, eagerly inquiring how they might expiate 
the guilt in which they had been concerned. 
Yet it does not appear to have been one of those 
simultaneous impressions, which sometimes 
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hurry away a multitude without reflection or in 
spite of reason. The historian does not say, 
that the conviction was unanimous. "They 
that gladly received his word were baptized r" 
which implies that some resisted arguments 
which proved effectual with the majority of that 
assembly. 

Shortly after, this scene was repeated on a 
similar occasion in Jerusalem ^. , Two of the 
apostles performed a remarkable cure upon a 
cripple who was known in a regular station as 
beggar at the entrance of the temple. From 
the notoriety of the person, the miracle excited 
general astonishment. Again Peter addressed 
the multitude, in the same terms as at the feast 
of Pentecost. He declared the divine mission 
of Jesus: he asserted his resurrection: he af- 
firmed that the miracle which they had just 
seen had been effected through his power. He 
again appealed to the prophets whose authority 
they professed to acknowledge, and adduced 

3 Acts, in. . 
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pa88ag«8 in proofs and he again condnded 
with inviting them to hear the call of God^ first 
ofiered to their nation^ and to embrace die &ith 
wUeh would avert the pmiighment of their 
iniqiDties. 

Here^ as before^ the apostle's words per- 
suaded many of the hearers^ who united them- 
selves to the infgmt church. 

But by this time the <loctrine of the divinity 
of Jesus^ and of the resurrection from the dead^^ 
had excited jealousy. If it was true^ the chiefe 
of the state^ ^o had procm'ed his condemnation^ 
were most deeply involved in guilt. Therefore 
the dkoourses of the apostles were interrupted 
by authority : they were themsdves imprisoned; 
and on the following day strict inquiry was 
made of them in full council^ ^^ by what power 
or in what name they had tlone this'* miracle. 
The apostles persevered in their declaration; 
affirmed that the cure which had occasioned 

« ActSy iii. 26. 
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such general surprise^ had been performed 
through the power of Jesus Christ of Nazareth^ 
whom the rulers had crucified^ and God had 
raised from the dead ; and that it behoved them 
all to acknowledge him^ as they valued the sal- 
vation of their souls ^. 

Nothing can be more curious than the scene 
here delineated. On one part^ the men in powei*> 

accustomed to obedience^ and the interpreters 6f 

« 

the Mosaic law^ whose authority had been para- 
mount ; now confronted by men of a despised 
district^ silenced by quotations from their own 
Scriptures, and authoritatively taught what wails 
essential to their salvation. We can readily 
comprehend their first impulse, to set down willi 
a high hand these unknown and uneducated 
men: an impulse, however, which was r^ 
strained for a while by the presence of the man 
who had received the cure, which created a 
strong popular sensation: so that they could 
only venture, at this time, to stifle the business 

^ Acts, ir. 
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if possible, and forbid the new .teachers to per- 
sist further in the doctrine which they weie 
maintainins'. 

In defiance of this command, the apostles 
declared that they had a divine commisaoii to 
promulgate these truths, and must continue to 
do so. And as the occasion did not allow of 
more open hostility, they were dispersed for the 
present with threats. 



warning, howcTcr, ga^e the apostles 
good opportunity for deliberation as to the na- 
tore of thdr undertaking. They now saw that 
their course was not a safe one ; that they must 
look forward to oppo^tion and punishment. 
There was still time to recede, if they chose to 
remain silent ; but if they resolved to persev^ue, 
it could only be in defiance of authority, and in 
the teeth of danger. And what was their con- 
ductr A sol^nn committal of thdr cause to 
God, whose agtmts they pncrifessed to be; and a 
devout entreaty that he would inspire them with 
IhJv courage^ and support them with his power. 
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^^ And now. Lord, behold their threatenings ; 
and grant unto thy servants that with all 
boldness they may speak thy word, by stretching 
forth thine hand to heal ; and that signs and 
wonders may be done by the nanie of thy holy 
child Jesus V 

V 

It is not necessary to detail particularly the 
further progress of the apostles. Opposition 
grew more violent, and the consequences of 
their undertaking were sufficiently seen. They 
nevertheless continued to teach the Gospel both 
publicly and privately ; and the number of con- 
verts was so greatly multiplied within a few 
months, that it became necessaty to appoint 
officers for the management of their temporal 
concerns. 

At length persecution in Jerusalem drove 
the converts into the various cities of Asia, to 
which they conveyed their new faith : confining 
themselves at first to their own countrymen ; 

♦ Acli, ir. 29. 
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the moi-e immediate object, the divinity of Jesus, 
it was necessaty to lay down as a foundation 
the existence and the unity of God^ and his con- 
cern with the actions of mankind. So at 
Lystra% where a miraculous cure had drawn 
the attention of the multitudes^ and induced 
them to offer such honours to Paul and Bartia- 
bas as they had been used to pay to the deities 
of their polytheism : the apostles Seize on this 
as the groundwork of tJieir address, and say : 
we claim no such adoration ; ^^ we also are n^eii 
of like passions with you ; and preach unto you 
that ye should turn from these vanities, unto the 
living God, which made heaven and earth and 
all things that are therein. Who in times pai^ 
suffered all nations to walk in their own ways* 
Nevertheless 1^ left not himself without witness^ 
in that he did good, and gave us rain i^rom 
heaven and fruitful seasons, filti^g our hqaf ts 
with food and gladness/' 

If we treat the apostles as impostors, we 
must account for this honesty and moderation ; 

7 Acts, xiv. 8, &c. 
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if as enthusiasts, for their prudent forbear- 
ance. 

The behaviour of Paul at Athene is no less 
characteiistic. He is said to have gone thithei* 
without any previous purpose of seeking prose- 
lytes ; but as he was waiting for two con^pa- 
nions whom be had appointed to join him thei^, 
'' his spirit was stirred up within him, when be 
saw the city wholly given to idolatiy '.** I may 
seem to assume the fact of his ancerity and 
earnestness ; but surely this is a most accurate 
description of the feeling of a man conscious 
that he was in possession of an important trnth^ 
which all around him were in want of; and 
too anxious for the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures to pass by any opportunity of enlight- 
ening them. ^Thei'efore disputed he in the 
synagogue with the Jews, and with the devout 
persons, and in the market daily with them that 
met with him/' **Then certain of the philoso- 
phers of the Epicureans and of the Stoics* eiv- 

^ Acts, xiii. 16^ &c. 
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countered him. And some said. What will this 
babbler say t Other some^ he (seemetfa to be a 
setter forth of strange god6 ; because he 
preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection. 
And they took him^ and brought him to Areo- 
pagus, saying, May we know what this new doc- 
trine is, whereof thou speakest? For tlioU 
bringest certain strange things to our ears*'* 

There could not be a more cKact picture of 
the Athenian agora and its frequentei's, accus- 
tomed to perpetual discussions and agitating 
endless questions, with an utter indifference as 
to their truth and falsehood. Some entirely re- 
jecting whlat they heard, " what will this babbler 
say?'' Others sti-uck with something imper- 
fectly comprehended, and thinking it of suffi- 
cient consequence to be referred to the couhdl 
of Areopagus^ 

We are next presented with the address of 
Paul to this assembly, opening with ah ingenious 
allusion to the altar inscribed, ^^ To the un- 
known God ;" and undertaking to set forth the 

13 
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CiMtw^ who was at present strange to tfaero^ 
thoii^ conrinced by thdr reason of the exist- 
race of some Supreme Being. 

I1ie condemnation of idolatry, and declara- 
tion of tlie truth which follows, is delivered in a 
tone of authority aridng from the speaker*s own 
conftdenee> which is beautifully bl^ded with the 
compassion which he feels towards the ignorant 
and erring objects of his address. He speaks in 
that decisive strain of conscious superiority, 
which a Christian of the present day wofdd 
ailopt towards a tribe of Indians or Chinese. 
Yi^t who was the speaker? A stranger from 
ail olmoure province of Syria. Where was 
Im niH^nkliig? In Athens, the instructress of 
lh« wurUK Whom was he addressing? The 
|ihlhtiH)phori of highest repute in their age, to 
whom thi^ widest of other countries came for 
lUuiiilimtion. 

tli» (kn^N Mot» however, launch at once into 
Ikw wyilvrlM of the fiiith which he profiessed. 

•lot io enthusiastically filled with 
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the message of salvation which it was his office 
to convey, as to overlook the wisest method of 
imparting it. His object is, to prepare them to 
meet a future judgment: therefore he directs 
his blow towards their consciences and their 
fears. " The times of former ignorance Go4 
winked at ; but now commands all men every 
where to repent; because he has appointed a 
day in which he will judge the world in righte- 
ousness by that man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all^ JUi 
that he hath raised him again from the dead '•" 

/ . 

The effect of this novel declaration was tib^ 
very effect to be anticipated from all that we 
know of human nature, and of that particular 
audience. When they found that his doctrine 
involved the question of the resurrection of the 
dead, a part ridiculed the idea ; a part post- 
poned the consideration of it ; while some ad- 
hered to him, and " believed." 



9 ActSf xvii. 30. 
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He must have unusual eonfideace in the in^ 
ventive powers of the early Christians^ who can 
look upon these narratives^ and the many others 
which are contained in the ^* Acts of the Apo-» 
sties/* as a mere fabrication : rememberings at 
the same time^ the age to which the book indis- 
putably belongs, and the persons by whom it 
must have been composed. When we consider 
the immense quantity of matter and the gi^eaC 
variety of facts contained in it t the minute cir- 
cumstances detailed: when we compare the 
speeches of Peter with those of Paul; and those 
of Paul to the Ephesians with those which he 
addressed to an unconverted audience : when we 
examine the conduct attributed to the Jews : 
their open persecution at Jerusalem, and their 
indirect accusation at Thessaloniea; the inge-^ 
nxiity with which the adversaries of the apostles 
address themselves to the passions and interests 
of men in the different cities : the characters of 
Gallic, of Felix, of Lysias, of Agrippa : it seems 
impossible to suppose this an invented narrative 
*of things which never took place, or of persons 
who never had a real existence. This aigument, 
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indeed^ can have no weight with a person who 
is not sensible of the air of truth and I'eality 
which pervades the whole history. But whoever 
is alive to this, whoever does perceive in almost 
every page the marks of a writer detailing the 
account of actual transactions and circum^ 
stances, should observe that the proof which 
arises from evidence of this kind, is net to be 
deemed far-fetched or imaginary, because it is 
incapable of being drawn out in words, or of 
being presented to the mind of the sceptic in 
any other way than by sending him to the books 

themselves*^. 

... ■ -f 

To i-eturn, however, to the histoiy. It is a 
point of some importance, that on the supposi^ 
tion of the fects being true, which form the 
basis of Christianity, every thing might have 
been expected to happen, which the history re- 
cords as having actually taken place. Mira* 
culous interference was to be expected, which 
might effect the sure, but gradual, establishment 



!• 



See Paley's Horae Paulinae, conclusUm, p. 358. 
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of tiie rdigHHi. It was also to be expected, that 
it should be partially, and not nniyeraally re« 
ceived. 

I. Whatever difficnlties the moral state of 
the wcnrld presents at all tiroes^ no one who con- 
sid^rs what that state was at the period in ques- 
tion can be surprised that God should devise a 
plmi fw its meliOTation. But suppodng Uttt be 
had devised such a plan, it is probaUe also that 
lie would authenticate it by such visible inter- 
positions of his power as are ^d to have ac- 
companied the ministry of Jesus and his apo^ 
sties. Because we cannot believe that without 
some co-operation of this kind, their preaching 
would have attracted the slightest attention, 
much less have effected what it did effect, the 
conversion of the civilized world* We talk 
with ease of the introducti(m of a religion. But 
if we set the case furly before our minds, the 
obstacles will appear such as both justify and 
require the use of extraordinary means. How<- 
ever familiarly spoken of, it is not an occurrence 
of every day to change the religion of man- 
kind. 
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N6 sufficient reason can be allegtid^ w% 
that should not be practicable noW^ which is 
believed to have been found practicable dghteen 
hundred years ago. Suppose, then, a set of 
persons iti this or any other country to associate 
themselves together, and profess that they bud 
a commission from God to model anew the 
civil and religious institutions of the land, WOA 
re-establish the principles of the law of Md86i». 
Suppose theni to assert, in conformity with th& 
preteiosion, that God required the tiation to lay 
aside their present religious (Services, and to in^ 
troduce in theit stead, the Jewish ceremonial': 
to resort for the pui^pose of national won^{{) 
annually to the capital city, as the Israelite^ 
W6r6 accustomed to do ; to abMain from cet^ 
thin kinds of food ; and td keep holy the oi4- 
giiial sabbath, instead ci the day of Jesus^s rih 
surrection. Or farther; that he commandMl 
them to leave their fields unsown, and their 
orchards unpruned^ every seventh yeilr, and not 
to gatlier during that year even the spontftntons 
produce of the ground : to make no bargains of 
sale for theit lands beyond iSifty years, but that 
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all estates purchased during the ittterniediate 
period should be resigned at the ei^ration of 
that term to the original owner. 

This would be^ as Christianity was, a new 
religion ; and Christianity, from its Jewish con^ 
veits, required a renunciation of prejudices, and 
from the Gentiles a change of habits and cus- 
toms, not less complete and violent. The doc- 
trine of the resurrection of a person who had 
suffered on the cross, and of baptism in his 
name for remission of svSs, was not more agree- 
able to their natural prepossessions than any 
thing in the case here imagined. Private in- 
terests were equally affected, when they that 
believed forsook their houses or lands or their 
nearest relatives " for the kingdom of God's 
sake,'' or sold their possessions and goods, and 
had all things common'." 

It is useful sometimes to realize an idea. 
Let us suppose doctrines of this sort to be 

' Luke> xviii* 29. Acts» ii. 44. 
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preached within our own knowledge. Every 
individual would feel that some or other of the 
provisions of such an innovation concerned 
himself. Argument^ therefore, of eveiy kind 
would be employed, from the clamour of the 
vulgar up to the reason of the well-informed* 
The most charitable opinion would set down 
such teachers as fanatics, who believed them- 
selves the servants of God, but were really under 
the grossest delusion. But the more general 
opinion would condemn them as workers of 
mischief under the disguise of religion. No in- 
dividual would listen to the improbable pre- 
tence, that they acted under a divine commis* 
sion: they would be reckoned enthusiasts or 
impostors, who must eithei* be isilenced or pu- 
nished. 

The Christian teachei*s, in delivering their 
message, added argument to assertion. With 
their countiymen, they appealed to their Scrip- 
tures; with the heathen, to their reason. And 
so arguments might be invented, in defence of 
the regulations just now supposed; and refer- 
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ence might be made to the law of Moses, by 
whieb they were once established. Bat it would 
be waste of time to prove that argumeat^ per- 
snasion^ and assertion would be equally unable 
to gmn such innovators attention '. Those who 
believe the national religion to be from God, 
would condemn them : those who r^^ard it not, 
would despise them. When Christianity was 
fiiBt preached, why should it have had better 
success either with the bigoted Jew or the care- 
less Gentile? 



^ Unless, indeed, the argument might prove an accom- 
[Asbmeiit of prophecy, and, therefore, show a species of 
miracle. The force of the appeal made by Jesus aud the 
S4;)ostles to the Jewish Scriptures, depended entirely on the 
accordapce of those Scriptures with their nnssion. If it be 
urged, that their success was favoured by their reference to 
writings which the Jews acknowledged to be sacred, two im- 
portant inferences follow: first, that the alleged prophecies 
were in previous existence ; next, that they a^eed with the 
circumstances under which " Jesus who was called Christ," 
actually appeared, and lived, and died. 

Luther, by appealing to the Scriptures, made a very suc- 
cessful innovation in religion. But suppose there had been 
no •Scriptures of authority acknowledged to be paramount, or 
these had not borne him out in his appeal ; would he have 
been listened to for a moment ? 
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But while we maintain this^ it were too 
much to assert, that there £^re no means by 
which they might establish a claim to be hear^. 
Suppose them to confess that they depended 
00 argument no £Eirther than to explain their 
object ; that the proofs of their mission were of 
a difierent nature ; that they did not expect tp 
be believed on their own assertion, but appealed 
to proofs of supernatural assistance by which 
their mission was authenticated. It is evident 
that this pretence would avail them, or not, 
exactly according to its agreement or disagree- 
ment with positive facts. We can easily con- 
ceive fanatic persons claiming credit for a powier 
of working miracles, to whom no such power 
belonged ; but we cannot conceive such persons 
being generally attended to and credited, unless 
their claim were supported by facts too plain to 
be denied. If no supernatural power accompa* 
nied them, tl^ pDetence to it would only sink 
them lower in public e^stimation; instead of 
deluded enthusiasts, they would be treated as 
designing impostors; and the idea of their 
establishing a new religion on the ruins of th^ 
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old would become more visionary than ever. In 
a very few days the attempt itself, and the party 
which bad undertaken it, would be numbered 
among things forgotten. Give them rank ; give 
them authority; give them education; advan-- 
tages which were entirely wanting to the 
teachers of Christianity ; still the barrier op* 
posed by national belief, prescriptive customs, 
and personal habits, is so strong, that it has 
never been overcome without some commensu- 
rate power, civil or military. And I have taken 
more pains than might appear necessary, to 
show the diflSculties encountered by the apo- 
stles; because if these difficulties were more 
justly appreciated, the consequence proved by 
their success would be more generally admitted. 
I have supposed nothing greater than they at- 
tempted; nothing greater than they achieved; 
and not in a single city, but over half the 
world ; the same scheme which we at once de- 
clare to be impracticable as to our own age or 
country, was tried within the fii*st century 
throughout the most civilized parts of the world 
then known, and succeeded ; succeeded too by 

4 
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iEiean^ Which we are aware must now be ine^ec- 
tual^ unless they were supported as the apost]e& 
pi*ofass to have .been supported ; succeeded too 
in spite of opposition^ not for want of it ; for 
there ^ is no proof that either Jews or heathens 
were less attached to the religion^ the traditions^ 
or the worship of their ancestors^ than our- 
selves^^. 

• " " ' ' *" " ...'■• 

The^e are our grounds for believing, that if 
it were the purpose of God to estf^blish a revela- 
tion like the Christian, he would see fit for a 
time to suspend or chaiige the ordinary opera- 
.tion of hh laws ; and that in the case before us 
W actually did so. 



> The cases of successful imposture oc enduisiaMii whicli 
sometimes astonish us, are no exception to this argument^ 
Such persons as Swedenborg and Southcote do not introduce 
a new religion, but stand forward as interpreters •£ a reHgion 
before establii^ed on very di£ferent grounds; and because, 
thfit is believed, they are listened to. If the religion were not 
already believed, these persons would gain no attention. The 
apoft}^ raii^ Gl^isllaoi4y out of notfaing, and Agains^ ^Tfiff 
thing. 
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Here, however, an adversary stesps in, and 
affirms that this exercise of nuracnlous ffMer 
is too improbable to be credited on any testi- 
mony. It is contrary to the nature of the 
Deity, and contrary to uniform experience ; 
and, therefore, cacnnot be 



Whatever force may seem to be in this ob- 
jection, a slight consideration will show that it 
carries us too far, and leads to ccmseqnences 
which even a Ddst would hesitate to admit. 



The argument stands thus. The laws of 
nature are fixed and uniform, bdng established 
by the Creator as the most suitable for the world 
he has made. To suppose that he would alter 
what he has once established, is to suppose mu- 
tability in his counsels, or impeifsction in his 
laws. Hierefore it is more probable that men 
should deceive or be deceived, than that he 
should have suffered that temporary change in 
the constitution of things which we call -a 
miracle. 
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The most satisfactoiy answer to any abstract 
argument is that ^hich can be drawn from 
matter of fact. In speaking of the Deity, more 
particularly, it is chiefly by considering what he 
has done, that we can safely decide what it may 
be consistent with his attributes t6 do. And 
with regard to the present question, it is certain, 
that if he created the world, he has already 
seen fit to interfei'e with what was before esta- 
blished, and to altei* the actual order of things. 

Where our world now exists, and the innu- 
merable worlds M^hich philosophy opens to our 
view, before they \^ere created there must either 
have been vacant space, or matter in another 
form. That space, or that forni of matter, was 
then the order of nature. And a being of some 
other sphere might have argued with the same 
plausibility, that God could not, consistently 
with his attributes, alter the existing state of 
things, and create a world like otirs. But that 
being would have been mistaken. He would 
have been refuted by the act of creation. We 
believe that God did interpose his power, and 

y2 
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did create our world. Wherever we look around 
UB^ whenever we are conscious of our own existr 
ence^ we have a proof of that very divine inter- 
ference which is declared to be so improbable. 
Whether we go back six thousand years^ or six 
thousand ages, or six thousand centuries, we 
must believe, if we are not altogether atheistfs, 
that this world, and all that it contains, once 
had no existence in its present form, and re- 
ceived its being and its properties contrary to 
the order of things previously existing. 

That then which God certainly saw fit to do 
for one purpose, he might see fit to do for an- 
other: for another, and not a less glorious 
purpose. For when we reflect on the difference 
which Christianity has already wrought in the 
moral world, and the still greater difference 
which it is calculated to work, and probably 
will effect in the progress of time, we cannot 
think it a less important exercise of power to 
have introduced the Gospel by suspending the 
laws of nature, than to have created the world 
&t establishing them. 
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Unless^ then, we banish from the universe 
the idea of God, and adopt some other prin-^ 
ciples to account for an existing world, than its 
creation by a first great Cause, we have no rea- 
son to believe it to be incompatible with the na- 
ture of God to change the order of things. He 
did change that order, to make a rational and 
accountable creature ; and he may have changed 
it, to reclaim and reform that creature, who 
had fallen through the wrong use of the powers 
bestowed on him. 

Agaiti, any argument must be founded on 
feUacy, which, if received, would rendei' it 
impossible for God to reveal his will to man- 
kind. But if there is justice in the assar- 
tion, that no testimony can warrant our belief 
in miracletji, it is evident that we leave to God no 
assignable method of issuing any revelation. In 
^hat other Way could a messenger sent by him 
prove the authority of his mission? As was 
shown just now, who would believe a messenger 
on his mere affirmation ? We naturally demand 
such an authentication^ as the question attri-- 

y3 
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buted to the Jews requires^ ^^ What sign 
showest thoa^ T' Men mi^y be constrsuned to 
profess belief, and embrace a religion, as they 
were by the sword of Mohammed and his suc- 
cessors ; but they cannot be persuaded and con- 
vinced, except by some evidence which appeals 
to their reason, and satisfies their under- 
standing. 

It is further to be remarked, that before we 
dedde so positively concerning die order of na- 
ture, the phenomena of the Jewish history 
most be taken into conaderation. The wonders 
which are said to have attested the mission of 
Jesus and his apostles, took place among a 
people, whose records contained repeated ac- 
oounls of similar interference; and who were 
accustomed to con^der such signs as part of a 
svEtem wfaicfa God had established in order to 
praserre iu their nation a belief in the Creator, 
aad a knowledge of his will. Either the whole 
Jerah history must be given up as fidse, which 
WMridoahr shift our difficulty, without removing 

« JqIhi, iL in 
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it ; or the Christian miracles form the last of a 
series of interpositions which God had con- 
stantly exercised with regard to that people. In 
this case they do not indicate the change, but 
the completion, of an uniform and regular 
scheme : a scheme which had been devised and 
kept in view from the beginning of things, and 
gradually brought to its accomplishment by the 
incarnation of Jesus : a plan which was sha* 
dowed out in a national law which had been 
observed for fourteen centuries ; a plan which is 
intimated in the writings of numerous authora 
spread over the surface of that long period; 
writings abounding with passages that, received 
their first and only explanation in the character 
and history of Jesus. 

Therefore, to the employment of miracles,, a^^ 
a part of the divine government, the whole 
Jewish people bear witness. Not merely the 
people of one age, but of a series of ages. 
Miracles made them what they were, an excep- 
tion to the general state of the world> in religion, 
in laws, in customs, in morals. And experience 

y4 
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like this has a elaim to be cmmdjered^ wfaes ire 
talk of experience, and draw oar conclnskNW. 
We are not at liberty to assert that mirades are 
contrary to all eiqierience, when die experiraioe 
of a whole nation attests than, and when that 
attestation is confirmed by phaenomena, wfaidiy 
except on the supposition of miracles, we have 
no means of explaining. 

The purport of the for^;oing r^ections is, 
not to prove the truth of the miracles related in 
the narratives of the apostles, which belcmgs to n 
different coarse of argument ; but to dispose the 
mind to receive that external evidence which 
does confirm them ; and which establishes the 
divinity of Jesus from the miracles which he 
wrought, and enabled his followers to work. 
The idea, we see, must not be rejected as incre- 
dible, that the apostles were endued with the fa- 
culty of speaking various languages for the 
purpose of communicating instruction, which 
otherwise could never have been imparted; or 
that they were supematurally enabled to conci- 
liate attention and fevour by acts of mercy and 
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of power. On the contrary, it appears probable, 
that if the religion were really divine, they would 
haye been entrusted with such gifts. Because 
without them, they would in vain have at- 
tempted to withdraw the Jews from their ritual, 
or the heathen from their idolatry ^. It savours 

^ The difficulties which the first teachers of Christianity^ 
would have uniyetsally to encoimter, are well ^et forth by 
Dr. Hey, b. i. ch. xviii. s. 6. " Nothing less ttaa being 
present at the different scenes which attended the propagation 
of Christianity, would give lis a perfect conception of this 
intereisting subject . We should see the tnaghifibenee of thfe 
heathen temples, the fine workmanship of the statues, the 
priests, the victims, superbly adorned, the attendant youths 
of bofh sexes, &c. &c. ; we should observe how evcFy fimi of 
religion was contrived to allure and captivate ; we should see 
how all men were attached to it, not only of the lower ranks, 
but the most improved and the best informed : for we, in omr 
improred times, are apt to think Jupiter, Apollo, and Venus, 
80 absurd as deities, that we have no idea or feeling of tlie 
attachment of the heathens to their gods.'' What follows lis 
too important to be omitted, though it rather belongs to the 
argument of the succeeding chapter. " When we had gdt 
some idea of the heathen religion, wie should go to a meeting 6f 
first Christians; plain, simple, and incommodious ; concealed, 
in some degree, under ala.rm from danger of persecntiDn : one 
such meeting we should find at least in every century, till tlve 
end of the seventli: We should hear the heiithen conversing 
abotft the Christians in private life, and deliberating about 
them in tountdls of state ; we should attend the tribunals of 
heathen magistrates, and hear the early Christians accused, 
defended, condemned : listen to the topics made use of in 
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o{ atheism to exclude God from all concern with 
the worlds of which he is acknowledged to be 
the Creator. True, we do not now experience 
his interposition. Neither do we perceive it in 
the direction of the natural world. But he did 
interpose in the natural world, till he had esta- 
blished such laws as were necessary to maintain 
its order. And so in respect of religion. He 
manifested himself openly till he had established 
a final revelation of his will, and now leaves that 
revelation to work its effect upon the world 
without the further operation of his visible 
power. 

accusing and defending : we should attend the convicts to the 
.stakcTy or the cross; see their mild fortitude, their heroic 
benevolence : or, firsts we should attend them to prison, and 
see their fellow Christians crowding about them, giving up 
every sort of convenience, in order to afford them relief and 
support in their confinement. We should enter into the do- 
mestic retirements of those families who were wholly con- 
verted, and see their amiable virtues, or their animated piety : 
or of those which were become Christians in pait, and see 
the conflicts between religious and filial duty ; between Chris- 
tian devotion and fraternal affection. We should see the 
zealous labours of the clergy; their minds inflamed with the 
greatness, the novelty, the danger of their situation : free 
from worldly views of gain, or rank, or power, wholly fixed 
upon heaven, and the means of attaining it; instructing, per- 
suading, exhorting, convincing." 
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II. One objection^ however, to the Christian 
miracles still remains to be noticed; the. inflex- 
ible obstinacy of the ruling party among the 
Jews, and, indeed, of the great mass of the na- 
tion. Who could withhold assent, when the 
most astonishing miracles were exhibited before 
their eyes ? 

In reply to this, we should observe, that it is 
an error to set the Christians against the Jews j 
and the Jews against the Christians, as a body* 
The preaching of the apostles made the Jews, a 
divided body ; and the majority of the earliest 
Christians were, in fact, converted Jews. The 
conversion of one part removes the objection 
arising from the obduracy of the other. For 
what account can be given of that conversion, 
if the whole histoiy is untrue? Whereas the 
unbelief of the greater number is sufficiently 
explained on the known principles of human 
nature. We need not go far for an exemplifica- 
tion. We look around, and see a community 
calling itself Christian ; and though a few may 
confess their scepticism, the majority would in- 
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d^^nantly repel the insinnatioii that they dig- 
beliere the Gospel. Yet how few, how very 
few comparatively, act in consistency with their 
profession, or live conformably with the Chris- 
tian feith ? Not because they are convinced 
that it does not deserve to be believed, but be- 
cause it interferes with their pleasures, or their 
habits, or their prejudices, and therefore they 
pass it over with a notice too inconsiderable to 

be acted upon. On similar grounds it is easy 

• • • » 

t0 understand the conduct of the Jews. When 
wb remember the confession of personal guilt, 
which their acknowledgment of Jesos as the 
Messiah must have implied : the complete !$»- 
crifice of every thing in this world which it re- 
quired: the prejudices to be renounced; the 
passions to be overcome ; and further, when we 
add to this the obligations which it Would have 
imposed upon them, the change of personal 
Ctmdttct Which it demanded, to which they had 
the 6ame repugnance as all other men ; we slmll 
perceive, I think, that national confession 
"WOuM have been an act of national repentsmce 
little to be expected from their character as a 
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people^ or ivom the natui'e of mankind in 
general. 

Where there is a strong indisposition to be* 
lieve^ pretexts for not believing are readily dis-> 
covered. The histoiy of Jesus acquaints us, 
that the pei*sons in authority among his cpuntiy- 
men withdrew their attention from the niiracles, 
on pretence of their being wrought through the 
agency of evil spiriU* The prejudices of sonMf 
rendered them unwilling to believe him the 
Messiah ; the habits of others disinclined the^qi 
to listen to his doctrines^ and this set them 
, upon seeking for an explanation of the super-: 
^ natural power^ which they could not l)ut ac« 
knowledge. Th^y found one : which, however 
ridiculous it may appear to us^, at least gives t)ie 
opinion of that age and naUon. This solutiioA 
was as satisfactory to them as that of magic to 
those of the heatheUj whp paid su^cient atten- 
tion to the Christian story to know what it 
contained. The early apologists thenis^lves as- 
sure us, that this consideration prevented them 
from alleging the miracles of Jesus as their 
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strongest argament^: they laid fiir greater 
stress upon the jMroj^iecies ; and thdr choice in 
this matter^ however nnwise it may appear to 
ns^ seems justified by the ease with which C^os 
tlnnks that he has disposed of all difficulty, 
when he has attributed the Christian miracles to 
a skilful use of magic ''. People are easily sa- 
tisfied when they sure willing to be deceived; 
and a vague reference to such an explanation, 
though quite as insufficient to an honest inquirer 
then^ as the plea of witchcraft to an enlightened 
philosopher now, might be enough to divert 
attention, and resist the first weak impressions 
of conscientious conviction. Particularly when 
such a powerful airay of immediate interests 
opposed the strength of evidence, and fortified 
the prejudices naturally entertained by the vo- 
taries and priests of an expiring religion ^. 



^ Justin Mart. Apol. i. ch. xxxvii. 

7 See, on thb subject, Watson*s Letters to Gibbon, page 
147, &c. 

* Much more might be said upon these points ; but the 
question has been so fully and so ably treated, botli by Paley 
and Chalmers, that no reader, I imagine, can require further 
satisfaction than he may meet with in those writers, respect- 
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The case of Paul illustrates these remarks; 
Without assuming that he was convinced by a 
miracle immediately affecting himself^ we may 
argue that he was convinced^ and from an; 
enemy became a zealous partisan ; from a Jewish 
persecutor a Christian confessor. Long after 
his conversion he speaks indirectly of the state 
of mind under which he had acted ; which was 
no other than that foretold by Jesus, when men 
should go about to slay his disciples, and think 
that they were *^ doing God service ^.^ He " did 
it ignorantly, in unbelief;'' that is, he was so 
blinded by prejudice that he could not discern 
the truth ; and though he was now too well in-* 
structed to think such prejudice innocent; he 
attributes it to this cause, that God had merci- 
fully pardoned and enlightened him. 

We must not, at any rate, allow an objec-* 
tion to divert our minds from the undisputed 

ing either the neglect of the heathen phUosophers, or the un-r 
belief of the Jews. — See Paley, part iii. ch. iv. ; Chalmers's 
£vid. ch, V. 
9 1 Tim. i. 13. 
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fiuit, ihat a ocmfflderable body of the Jewish 
nation was persuaded to exchange the leligioii 
to which they had been attached with provarbial 
zealy for a religion which apposed all their 
sentiments, disappointed all their expectatioiiSy 
and. compromised all their exclusive privil^ies. 
Now, from our eiqierience of the human mind, 
w^ can in some measure understand how a 
part of the nation might ob^nately resist 
evidence which convinced the rest : but on no 
experience whatever can we undanstand how a 
jingle individual should have been converted, 
without that very evidence to which their con-> 
version is ascribed in the history. And this is 
wh9;t I set out with observing. In the account 
which we have received of the first propagation 
of Christiapity, there is nothing inconi^$ent 
with what we know of the human heart, its 
prejudices, associations, and tendencies; — sup- 
posing that the fisicts were true ; supposing that 
such a person as Jesus had been really foretold 
by a series of prophets ; supposing that he had 
indeed risen from the dead ; and supposing that 
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the miracles appealed to had been actually 
performed. On any other supposition the whole 
case becomes altogether inexplicable^ and the 
progress of the religion a problem without pa- 
rallel in the history of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XI. ^ 



First Reception of Christianity, 

It ban been argued in the preceding chapter, 
that the history contained in the book of '' the 
Actn of the A post W gives a probable account 
of the promulgation of Christianity. 

Huch a report, without doubt, comes at- 
U^nAtii by NUNpicion. The report of those 
w\%M^ Vf^rucity is the very matter in question^ 
mMxoi tie received without scruple. But whe- 
Ofl^f H^e rei^eive their account or not, here is a 
(WfjlfitWe ttiid acknowledged fact, of which some 
^^^^M^i^\\ut\ ffiUMt be given. There is an edifice 
f(ili*Mri($ S^^^^^*^'^'^ ^^ur eyes. We may disbelieve 
Mm« (MlMi^rit reeordM of its foundation, but it 
(MM*^ bfivi^ hml MOffie builder ; and there is no 
ti||)|4m('|ilfy in I'i^hiMing to admit the alleged his- 
V(My of iU ^m4i(ui, unla§fi we can supply another 
wHivk il^ttll' ftUttieiitleated or more probable. 
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This edifice is Christianity. The witnesses 
to its foundation are the Christians, who, be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen centuries ago, 
appeared in the world. If these did not become 
Christians through indisputable eviidence of the 
divine origin of their religion, how did they be- 
come so ? What was the occasion of that ex- 
traordinary change, that moral revolution which 
took place, when the native of Asia, or Greece, 
or Italy, confessed himself a Christian ? 

What the morals of the world were, at the 
period when Christianity was first preached, we 
know from unquestionable authority. We know 
that the only divine worship practised at all, 
was idolatrous worship ; and that this idolatrous 
worship was commonly attended with profligacy 
of the most debasing kind, and often with 
lieinous cruelty. We know that no restraint 
was laid upon the evil passions of our nature, 
except by public laws and public opinion. But 
public laws never did oi* caa extend to many of 
the worst vices ; and public opinion, judging ' 
from experience, in order that it may become 

«2 
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)Mi dii^im cwreelioD of vicioas passions^ re- 
^|ittnK^ a li%liifr sluidburd oi refi&rence than hu- 
HMOi ttflitttr^ ewr siq^plied. I have no desire to 
ilfe|MMnj^ the characteis <^ those who used to the 
bK«rt (Hirpoee the Hgbt which they possessed, and 
^xijUttit the d^ in which they lived by noble 
ihxKd^thMMS^ of temperance, probity, dhinterest- 
^r4ii^e<i^ Mr fortitude. Nor have I any wish to 
^iwvfN^te fimn the hononr of those philosofdiers 
wW ew|Jb^ their reason to its noblest pur- 
yi«^^ Mid^ in SMiie instanccss endeavoured to 
mii9^ their folkiwers above the d<Mnini<Mi of 
^»rM^ ^^itt^ i>r worldly amlHti<m. It is 
^H^^^^ t\^ kiH^w^ as w« do know, wbat the 
A^tH\ ^uid i^n^ek^ and Roman world was, in 
«|^t5^ \4' imHvKtu^ exceptkwss and in defiance 
vJH" iI^^ ^'^^ertkmi^ \4' plak^ophy. Hld^edness, 
(^y\^ wiU tiU<v>^the $wne coww, and bear in 
«MM^ ^sont^ the s^cMiie asfMt. in eToy age* 
IM ^^^^ ^^"^ heiii^thM wvwM. iab» coUccdTely, 
iMilkV!^ v^^ ^ >iwt^ alluMKd and nncensored^ 
^lliK^ ^^ni»»g Vi l iI< iMHiwg * ti cwskler as proof 

M^tlmwm asUk» l^^wfaich 
I^IwmmL fifw their 
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moralists appear as libertines^ when tried by the 
standard of the Gospel'. Nor did the world 
give any signs - of melioration, or progressive 
improvement. In all those points which foim 
the real distinction between vice and virtue, 
Athens and Lacedaemon were no better than 
Sardis or Babylon ; and imperial Rome had no 
superiority over the Grecian democracies which 
it supplanted. Thales, Pjrthagoras, Solon, So- 
crates, Cicero, had effected no general change, 
either in the theory of religion or the practice 
of moralis. 

On a sudden, in the midst of idolatry, or of 
utter carelessness as to all religion, and in the 
midst of selfish gratifications and sensual indul- 
gences with which they were still on every side 
surrounded, there grew up in Italy, and in the 
principal cities of Greece and of Asia, parties of 

' On this subject it is sufficient to refer to Leland's excel- 
lent work, on the Advantage of Revelation ; and to Mac- 
knight's Truth of the Gospel History. Porphyry (ap. Cyrill. 
contr. Julian, i. 6. p. 186), Cicero, Orat. pro Caelio, p. 20 ; 
Epictet. Enchirid. c. 47; abundantly justify the remark in 
the text. 

z3 
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men, more or less numerous, who professed a 
way of life entirely new both in practice and in 
principle '^. Renouncing the idols land ima^ 
g^nary deities which they had been educated to 
worship, they acknowledged one Almighty 
Creator and Governor of the world, as revealed 
to them by his Son ^^ the man Christ Jesus.** 
Removed alike from the ignorant thoughtless- 
ness of the vulgar, and the sceptical hesitation 
of the philosophers, they believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, 
and a state of future retribution. Stedfastly. 
relying on this Expectation, they treated with 
indifference the honours and gratifications of 
the present life ; and, for the sake of future re- 
ward, cultivated a character unknown before, 
and now that it became known, often despised, 
and seldom much esteemed : a character of 



* Kuetoniuf, the writers of the Augustan history, Lucian, 
A|Hit«iu«, Athenaeus, to say nothing of the Roman satirists, 
MMiy iuM|uaint us what the state of the world was, in which 
tb^ (Mirity (f( Christian morals had to make its way. And in 
tU^', mi4ui of the general corruption, Alexandria, Antioch, Co- 
huikt, imd the cities of Ionia and Asia Minor, were especially 
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which the conspicuous features are piety, hu- 
mility, charity, purity, and moderation. 

And the persons who entered upon this new 
course of life, were not persons whose previous 
habits rendered them more likely to embrace it 
than their neighbours, whose society they left. 
They are spoken of, nay, they are personally 
addressed, as having been brought from darkness 
to light, with respect to habits as well as prin- 
ciples. Paul, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
after enumerating some of the worst vices of 
our nature, and those to which we know from 
history that the Corinthians were particularly 
exposed, goes on to say, " Such were some of 
you ; but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, 
but ye are justified in the name of our Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God ^.^ He says 
the same, in effect, to the converts from Colossi, 
Ephesus, and Rome ; and insinuates it univer- 
sally: with the intent, we might suppose^ of 
magnifying the extent of his conquests, if his 

» 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
Z4 
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6bjieet had not been eiridentfy to edboi^ 
not to prore a point ; and if we had not colla- 
teral evidence <^ the greatness el- the change. 
So great a change, indeed, that it is commonly 
d^ireased by the strongest imaginable compari- 
sons ; and » represented as a neir birth, a neir 
creation. Neither will these figures be deemed 
overstrmned by those who have a dear histori- 
cal acquaintance with the state <^ that worid 
oat of which the first Christians were taken; 
and those who have not such acquaintance, are 
necessarily without one of the most strikii^ 
proo& of the divine origin of our religion^. 
The Mohammedan and the Christian are daily 
now, in common language, set in opposition to 
each other. Yet a Mohammedan and a ChrL»- 
tian may be considered as brothers in opinion, 
compared with a Gentile before and after his 



^ I should think no evidence more likdy to prore con- 
vincing to a classical scholar than Justin Martyr^s Apologies. 
Let him consid^ the date, about 110 years after the death of 
Christ : (indisputable, from the address to Antoninus Pius :) 
the history and native country of the author; and let him 
compare the sentiments, morals, and principles which he finds 
there, with all he ever read of classical antiquity. 
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conversion to the Gospel. The perplexities and 
inconsistencies of the best philosophy ; the gross 
ignorance of the mass of mankind; the de« 
praved habits of all; form a contrast so re* 
markable to the clear views, the authoritative 
tone, and the purity of the Gospel, that we 
seem to have been suddenly conveyed from an 
opposite hemisphere, and to emerge in a mo- 
ment from darkness to light. 

It was shown formerly, that the doctrines 
and principles from which the Christian chamc- 
ter derives its vigour, had no origin, as far as 
we know, in the opinions which prevailed be- 
fore in the world among the inhabitants of any 
country. But the evidence arising from the 
originality of the doctrines would be compare^ 
tively slight, if Christianity were a mere collection 
of speculative principles. Men, whose attention 
is mainly given to other concerns, may acquiesce 
in certain philosophical ot theological opinions 
with an indifference which renders their profeis- 
sion a very inadequate test of the truth or false- 
hood of those opinions. Henry the Fourth of 
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France renounced the Protestant foith. But 
that renunciation^ under all its circumstances^ 
contributed nothing in favour of the religion 
which he adopted. Again^ when the Protestant 
religion was finally established in England^ and 
only two hundred of the Catholic priesthood, so 
bigoted under Mary, resigned their benefices 
for conscience' sake, we cannot allege this as 
any proof of the soundness of the Protestant 
cause ^, Such abjuration or professions only 
show the indiflference or want» of principle of 
those concerned. 

But the case is very different with the first 
converts to Christianity. The principles which 
they embraced made an entire change in their 
habits of life. ITie doctrines which they pro- 
fessed were doctrines to be acted upon. And 
the strongest evidence, after all, tliat those 
doctrines deserve to be believed, is that they 
were acted upon; acted upon by numerous bo- 
dies of men in diflferent countries ; were received 

i Burnet's Hist, of the Reformation, b; iv. Faller!s 
Church History, b. ix. 
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as ruliDg principles of life and conduct; as 
principles of sufficient weight to overcome pre- 
vious habits^ and to superinduce contrary ha- 
bits ; to defy all opposition during life^ and to 
be maintained triumphantly in death. For to 
preach the Gospel, as the Apostles preached it, 
was not to persuade a man who had maintained 
the extinction of the soul at the dissolution of 
the body, to acquiesce in arguments for its 
immortality;— it was not to convince a disciple 
of Epicurus that the prospective contrivances 
and admirable adaptation of the several parts of 
the universe prove an intelligent contriver ; — but 
it was to persuade those who had believed them^ 
selves subject to no law except that of the stQrte, 
to acknowledge a moral Governor ; to subndt 
to a code of unusual strictness and purity ; to 
renounce sensual indulgences which they 'had 
been accustomed to consider innocent ; to giv^ 
up habits of life which had been familiar to 
them from their youth, and adopt a new course 
on principles entirely different. 

This would not be done, by whole bodies of 
men, on a chance, or out of a rash love of novel 
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doctrines. It was not the sort of " new thing** 
for which the sophists of Athens were always on 
the watch. It is what we cannot imagine any 
persons to consent to do^ without some over- 
ruling motive^ or without the strictest exami- 
nation. 

The first converts of those who preached 
Christianity were taken from among their own 
countrymen. These they persuaded to renounce 
their dependence on i;he law of Moses; to 
change the whole nature of their religious wor- 
ship; to resign a pretension to the exclusive 
favour of the Deity, an inheritance bequeathed 
to them from their ancestors, which they had 
boasted of during fifteen hundred years ; inso- 
much that those who had been proverbial for 
their enmity to all other nations, now set out on 
a pilgrimage to convert them. 

Here their success was still more extraordi- 
nary. The existence of such characters as Peter, 
or John, or Paul, appearing suddenly among 
their Jewish brethren, is a pbenomenon wlilch 

4 
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requires to be accounted for; but what will be 
thought of Jason or Dionysius in Greece*, of 
Philemon or Polycarp in Asia, of Cleiiient at 
Rome? Or still more, of the bodies of men 
taught and governed by these, and such as 
these ; and to whom the Apostolic epistles were 
addressed ? 

This which follows, for example, is the ac« 
count given by the Romaii Clement of the so^ 
ciety of Christians which he had visited and 
seen at Corinth. 

'^ Who that has ever been among you has 
not experienced the stedfastness of your faith, 
fruitful in all good works; and admired the 
temper and moderation of your religion ia 
Christ? Ye were all of you humble-minded, 
desiring rather to be subject than to govern, to 
give than to receive, being content with the 
portion God had dispensed to you ; and heark- 
ening diligently to his word, ye received it into 
your hearts, having hh precepts always before 

• Acts, xviL 5 — 84, 
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your eyes. Thus a firm and blessed and profit- 
able peace was given unto you; and an insa- 
tiable desire of doing good; and a plentiful 
effusion of the Holy Ghost was upon all of you. 
And being full of good desires^ ye did with a 
great readiness^ and with a religious confidence^ 
stretch forth your hands to God Almighty ; be* 
seeching him to be merciful unto you^ if in any 
thing ye had unwillingly sinned against him. 
Ye were sincere and without offence towards 
each, other; not mindful of injuries; all sedi- 
tion and schism was abomination to you. Ye be- 
wailed every one his neighbour's sins, esteeming 
their defects your own. Ye were kind one to 
another without grudging ; being ready to every 
good work. And being thus adorned with a 
conversation altogether virtuous and religious, 
ye did all things in the fear of God ; whose 
commandments were written upon the tables of 
your hearts ^" 

Now let it be considered, that about thirty 
years before, Paul had founded the church at 

f Clem. £p. ad Corinth, i. s. 1. and 2. 

3 
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Corinth, which is thus described ^ As a pre- 
liminary, the Corinthians were to be persuaded, 
that the deities which they and their ancestors ; 
had woi'shipped were no gods, but the fictions 
of poetry or dreams of ignorance. That there 
was one invisible Creator, who took cognizance 
of human actions, and would reward those who 
obeyed, and punish those who disobeyed him, 
in another state of eternal existence. That they 
had individually incurred his wrath and de- 
served his punishment ; but that he had sent his 
Son into the world, in the human form, to re- 
deem from that punishment as many as trust in ; 
him, and receive the mysteries belonging to his 
incarnation. Further, that those- who do trust 
in him, and profess his religion, must be a holy 
people ; pure in heart, pure in practice, renoun- 
cing all dishonesty, all impurity, all malice ; 
devoting their lives to the service of God ; and 
seeking his Holy Spirit by faith and prayer, that 
they may be enabled to effect this, and become 
such characters as Clement describes them. 

^ Clement's Epistle, A. D. about 80. Paul's first Epistle, 
about 55. 
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Thk 18 a sliglit dceti^ <tf the doctriiieB winch 
Ami taoglity aad aooordm^ to wbiA the Co- 
rinthiaHi are said by ClemeBt to have directed 

* 

thdr VmB. Cm any ibittg penoade uB.tiiat 
time penoBS would have confinsed what tbcy 
were led to ooofees, or have* raMHmoed what 
tUs reli|^on bonad them to renounce, or have 
practised what they did practise, on Bead's ex- 
faortatioD, unless he carried with him indis- 
pntable proofr of a divine cmnmisBion ? Would 
any conmion argumoit have induced men to 
model thdr lives anew after precepts roch as 
these: ^^ Lay not up fcnr yourselves treasures on 
earth ; but in heaven : for where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also.** '^ Set your 
affection on things above, not on things of the 
earth/* ^^ Look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things Which are not seen ; for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are etemai." ^^ Mor^ 
tify therefore your members which are upon the 
earth.*' So '' when Christ who is our life shall 
appear, then shall ye also appear with him in 
gloiy." 
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Neither is it imy contradiction to the force 
of this fact, that it was a principle with some 
of the ancient philosophers to despise Uie ho* 
nours and dignities oi the world* There is a 
wide difiference between Cynical or Stoic apathyi 



and Christian patience and self-denial. The 
motive characterizes and distinguishes them. 
We need not be severe to mfirk those few, those 
very few, who were led by reflection on the ca^ 
pabilities of their nature, or on the uncertain* 
ties of life and fortune, or by any consideration 
derived from their own reason, to despise the 
vanities around them, and look into their own 
minds for happiness. But they acted on a cal- 
culation of which this world was the object and 
boundary. Coatempt of the present world, aris- 
ing from a co^nfidence of future recompense, is 
not to be f^und in a single passage of heathen 
antiquity ; atuch less is it the chai^teristic of a 
numerous party ; scatter^ nover the remotest 
districts, tod cOMistiQg in great measure of 
those classes of sockkty which: phflpsoi^y never 
deigned to looked upon. The Stoic refused the 
good things of this world (if indeed he ever did 

A A 
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ffiuee them) because they might be taken from 
bim, or because they ended in dissatisfoction^ or 
because his taste led another way: bnt these 
men were indifferent towards temporal things 
on higher grounds: they had not leisure for 
them^ and could serve God better without them : 
they had too much to effect in too short a lime, 
to allow any unnecessary delays or deviations. 
Such had been PftuFs injunction : ^^ This I say, 
brethren, the time is short ; it remaineth, tiiat 
both they that have wives be as though they 
had none ; and they that weep^ as though they 
wept not ; and they that rejoice, as though they 
rejoiced not ; and they that buy, as though they 
purchased not ; and they that use this world, 
as not abusing it ; for the fashion of this world 
passeth away ^." In the same spirit writes the 
Roman Clement ; ^^ take heed, beloved, that 
God's many blessings be not our condemnation, 
unless we walk worthy of him, doing with 
one consent what is good and pleasing in his 
sight '''. And the Asiatic Polycarp; ^^ I exhort all 

9 1 Cor. vii. 30. '** Epist i. s. 21. 
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of you that ye obey the word of righteousness^ 
and exercise patience^ which ye have seen dis* 
played before your eyes^ not only in the blessed 
Ignatius, and Zosimus^ and Rufus, but in others 
that have been among you ; and in Paul himself, 
and the rest of the Apostles. Being confident 
of this, that all these have not run in vain, but in 
faith and righteousness; and are gone to the 
place which was due to them from the Lord : 
with whom also they sufifered. For they loved 
not this present world, but him who died, and 
was raised again by God for us '/* 

Justin Martyr did not hesitate publicly to 
assert this as the character of the party to 
which lie belonged. " Being inflamed,*' he says, 
^^ with the desire of a pure and an eternal life, 
we aspire after an intimate converse with God, 
the great Father and Creator of the world ; and 
are eager to seal our confession with our blood ; 
being certainly persuaded that they shall attain 
this state, who, by their conduct, study to ap« 

' Polyc. Epist. s. ix. 

aa2 
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prove themselves to God^ as seeking him^ and 
earnestly desiring communion with him in that 
life, where no malice or wickedness shall exist '^. 

In another passage, occurring in a private 
letter, he compares Christians, dwelling in this 
world, to the soul dwelling in the body : rea- 
soning, that, '^ as the soul lives in the body, 
but is not of the body, so Christians dwell in 
the world, but are not of the world ; an immor- 
tal spirit dwells in a mortal tabernacle; and 
Christians, while they sojourn in these corrup- 
tible mansions, expect and look forward to an 
incorruptible estate in heaven ^Z* Indeed, the 
same author repeats it as one of the reproaches 
urged against them, that, " having, from a vain 
belief, chosen Christ to be their Master, they, 
for his sake, undervalued and threw away all 
the enjoyments and advantages of this world*/' 
And it was currently assigned as one reason 
why the Christians were trained iip to despise 
the pleasures and amusements of this life, ^^ that 

* Just. Mart. Apol. 1. s. 8, 3 Ep. ad Diognet. 

^ Just. Dial, cum Tryphone. 
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they might be more willing to die; that the 
cords being severed by which they were fastened 
to this worlds they might be more active and 
ready for their departure out of it ^.** 

No one will deny, that before the mind can 
be brought to si|ch a state as this, it must be 
strongly biassed from its natural inclination. 
The force must have been extraordinary, which 
could in so great a degree countemct the power 
of immediate impressions. 

Unquestionably, the prospect of eternal hap- 
piness is calculated to raise and animate the 
best hopes of human nature ; and being confi- 
dently entertained, is more than equal to the 
effects above described. But whenr a present 
sacrifice is demanded, and definite qualifications 
are to be laboriously acquired, the prospect 
must be unexceptionably assured before things 
seen and temporal are resigned for things unseen 

^ Tertuli. de Spect c. L. 

aa3 
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and eternal^. Let a stranger come with tbe 
offer of a noble estate^ to revert to us after a 
certain period. We have no hesitation in clos* 
ing with so generous an offer. But when we 
proceed to learn that this estate is in a distant 
country; and when he annexes as a condition 
of our enjoying it, that we acquire the language 
of that country, and the manner of its inhabit- 
ants, and devote our whole attention during the 
intermediate term to what may fit us for living 
in this foreign land ; the case is widely altered ; 
we begin to inquire, is it certain that there is 
such a country? has this stranger unlimited 
power in it ? are his offers to be trusted without 
scruple? And even if all this were proved to 
our entire satisfaction, how seldom would the 
present sacrifice be submitted to, as it was by 
the primitive Christians? For certainly those 



^ The misrepresentations of Gibbon put this out of sights 
stnd would seem to imply that no sacrifice was required. 
" When the promise of eternal happiness was proposed to 
mankind, on condition of adopting the faith and of observing 
the precepts of the Gospel, it is no wonder that so advan- 
tageous an offer should have been accepted by great numbers 
of every reUgion, of every rank, of every province." . 
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who first embraced the religion of Jesus^ had no 
notion of a gratuitous ofifer of eternal happiness. 
They had no doubt but ^ the promises were an- 
nexed to certain qualifications; for they devoted 
their hearts and lives to the cultivation of vir- 
tues, which, if not necessary to the purpose for 
which they were avowedly pui*sued, were of little 
value in this world to their possessors. As Cle- 
ment represents the Corinthians : ^^ Ye wei*e all 
of you humble-minded; desiring rather to be 
subject than to govern; to give than to re- 
ceive ^'* Another thus describes his fellow- 
Christians : ^^ Amongst us there is no afiectation 
of vain glory ; but separating ourselves from all 
common and earthly thoughts and. discourses, 
and having surrendered ourselves to be govern- 
ed by the laws of God, we abandon whatever is 
any way connected with human fame ^.'* When 
the female martyr, Agatha, was upbraided, be- 
cause, being descended of an illustrious parens 
tage, she stooped to mean and humble offices : 
" Our nobility," she replied, "lies in this, that 

7 Ep. i. s. 2. ® Tatian contr. Gra. p. 167, 

A A 4 
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tian mi^ht be knomi, m prifate, by Ms 
in publie, bjr bis teoipemioe; aad miifcndityy 
by rimplicity and pbunnew of dress, and by a 
subdued and bmnMe ooantenanoe and deport- 
mttoi^. We may be of opinioo that they carried 
tlds aosterity too £Eir; that is not noir the ifogsr 
tioD : I only argue, that they did wA assume to 
dieniselves the ofl^ of salTatkm as gratmtoos or 
nncodditional; and that they would not hare 
sought it on such conditions as these without 
sure conTiction that the offinr was well guaran- 
teed. For it must be observed, that I have not 
been exhibiting their rules, bat their practice. 

' S<€ C»Tc*» PriinitiTe Chrislianitv, P. '2, ^Kusioi. 
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Rnle$ may be very strict, while practice is very 
lax; but I have been citing description, not ex^ 
hortation ; description of those who dreaded all 
temptation to evil from a sense of its danger, 
and avoided all appearance of evil from a con- 
sciousness of. the strong engagements by which 
they were bound. It was 'a known fact, that 
they reckoned themselves obliged, by the vows 
which they had undertaken at their baptism, to 
abstain from public shows and theatrical exhi* 
bitions : it was a part of their discipline not to 
admit a stage-player to communion ; and as for 
the accusations of their enemies, the worst that 
Pliny, after a solemn and not very friendly in- 
quiry, could discover against them, was, that they 
were accustomed on a stated day to meet before 
the dawn, and to repeat among themselves a 
hymn to Christ as a God, and to bind them- 
selves by an oath to abstain from all wickedness ; 
to be guilty of no thefts, robberies, or adulte- 
ries ; to violate no promise and deny no pledge '^ 
Near 9, century afterwards TertuUian could 
openly assert, that very few Christians had suf- 
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Epist. lib. X. jtcvU. 
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fered by the hand of the executioner, except en 
account of their religion. 

Let us take their character as pourtrayed 
by the hand of an author who had studied 
it well^ yet with no prepossession in its fa- 
vour. ^^ Thdir serious and sequestered life/' 
he says, " averse to the gay luxury of the 
age, inured them to chastity, temperance, 
economy, and all the sober and domestic vir- 
tues. * As the greater number were of some 
trade or profession, it was incumbent on them, 
by the strictest integrity and the direst dealing, 
to remove the suspicions which the profane are 
too apt to conceive against the appearances of 
sanctity. The contempt of the world exercised 
them in habits of humility, meekness, and pa- 
tience. Even their faults, or rather errora, were 
derived from an excess of virtue. Ambitious to 
exalt the perfection of the Gospel above the wis- 
dom of philosophy, the zealous fathers carried 
the duties of self-mortification, of purity, and of 
patience, to a height which it is scarcely possible 
to attain, and much less to preserve, in our pre- 
sent state of weakness and corruption. They 
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despised all knowledge that was not useful to 
salvation^ and considered all levity of discourse 
as a criminal abuse of the gift of speech. The 
candidate for heaven was instructed not only to 
resist the grosser allurements of taste or smelly 
but even to shut liis ears" against the profane 
harmony of sounds^ and to view with indiffer- 
ence the most finished productions of human 
art ; gay apparel, magnificent houses, and ele- 
gant furniture, were supposed to unite the 
double guilt of pride and sensuality. A simple 
and moi-tified appearance was more suitable to 
the Christian, who was certain of his sins, and 
doubtful of his salvation '.*' 

This is the description of persons sepa^ 
rated from the rest of the world by a de*- 
cided line ; and they must have been well sa- 
tisfied of the grounds on which they were 
acting before they consented to a separation 
of a nature so uninviting. Neither can their 
strictness be explained away, as the natural 
result of their separation. Allow it to be true, 

' Gibbon, ch. xv. 
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that any particular society having departed from 
the great body of the nation, or the religion to 
which it belonged, immediately becomes the 
dbject of universal as well as invidious observa^ 
tion : allow it to be true, that this feeling, to- 
gether with the desire of gaining proselytes, en- 
gaged every member of this new community to 
watch with the most vigilant attention over his 
own behaviour, and that of his brethren : the 
problem is, not the austerity, but the foi*mation 
of this small society. They first became a sect, 
and then practised austerity. An anxious wish 
to increase their number must be felt by all true 
Christians equally, because they desire to extend 
as widely as possible those privileges of which 
they personally feel the value. But it is extra- 
ordinary that those of whom we are speaking 
took measures with regard to the admission of 
members which would seem likely to deter pro- 
selytes, rather than allure them. The candidates 
for baptism underwent a long and strict proba- 
tion, under the title of catechumens. It was 
not enough to profess themselves convinced of 
the truth of the Christian doctrine ; they were 
required to pledge themselves to live according 
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to its precepts ; tfaey were directed to perform a 
solemn exercise of prayer and fasting for the 
forgiveness of past sins ; and their lives and be- 
haviour^ during the time that they had been 
subject to Christian instruction^ were closely 
inquired into '• Before the ceremony was per- 
formed^ they publicly renounced sin^ and all the 
pomps and pleasures of the world. This was 
the conduct of men who were in earnest as to 
the value of what they professed, but not of men 
who wanted proselytes for the sake of a party. 
In fact, they absolutely refused baptism, not only 
to the members of scandalous vocations, but to 
those who were exposed by their callings to 
visible danger of temptation^. And further^ 
they excluded from their society, and from the 
pale of the church, those who were guilty of any 
known offence against the Christian law; and 
thus rendered the conditions of remaining 
within the church no less strict, than those M 
admission into it. 

* Justin Martyr^ Apol. i. p. 70. — Origen, contr. Cels. 
1. iii. p. 60. — Ambr. de Sacram. 1. i. c. 2* 

s See ApostoL Constit. 1. viii. c. 32, &c. Bingham's 
Antiqti. ;». 5. 
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The consequenoe was, that the Christians^ 
when accused by their enemies, coold ccmfi^ 
dently appeal to their lives as proo6 of the 
excellence of their doctrine : could affirm that 
their societies, when compared with those 
around them, shone like lights in the world: 
could point to their converts, and contrast what 
they once were, with what they had become \ 

^ Inquire^** says Origen, " into the ^ lives 
of some amongst us; compare our former 
and our present course of life, and you will 
find in what impieties and impurities men 
were involved before they embraced our doc- 
trines. But since they embraced them, how 
just, grave, moderate, and resolute are they be- 
come! Nay, some are so inflamed with the 
love of purity and holiness, as to abstain even 
from legitimate gratifications. The church: 
abounds with such men, wherever the doctrines 
of Christianity are received ^." 

4 Origen contr. Cels. 1. iii. 128. 
i Origen contr. Cels. 1. i. 
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^' Give me/* says Lactantias^ .'' a man that i3 
^^S^9 furious, and passionate; and with a few 
words from God, I will render him as meek and 
quiet as a lamb : give me one that has lived in 
vice and sensuality, and you shall see him sober, 
chaste, and temperate. So great,^ he adds, '^ i$ 
the power of divine wisdom, that being infused 
into the breast it will soon expel that folly which 
is the parent of all vice and wickedness ^.*' I 
will conclude with the earlier description of 
Justin Martyr. " We,** he says, " who formerly 
valued our estates and possessions above all 
things else, now put them into a common stock, 
and distribute to those that are in need. We, 
who formerly delighted in adultery, now observe 
the strictest chastity. We, who practised ma*- 
gical charms, now devote ourselves to the true 
God. We, who once hated each other, and de* 
lighted in mutual quarrel and bloodshed, and 
according to custom refused ta sit at the same 
fire with those who were not of our own tribe 
and party ; now since the appearance of Christ 
in the world live femiliarly -with . them, pray for 

^ Lib. fii. de Falsa Sapient, c. 26. 
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our enemies, and endeavour to pensuadd those 
that hate us without a cause to direct their Uves 
according to the excellent precepts df Christ; 
that so they may have reasonable hope to obtain 
a share in our rewards from the great Lord «nd 
Judge of all things ^** 

Such is the d^cription of those who first 
appeared as Christians. And are we not bound 
in some way or other to account ior their ap- 
pearance ? Is it so natural for man to lay a»lde 
former habits of vice, and assume the opposite 
habits of virtue ? Is it common to give up old 
companions ; to resign amusements which we 
have been taught to value^ and gratifications 
which we have been accustomed to indulge? 
To join a new party, a proscribed, unfashionable 
party? 

This is a question which every cme may an- 
swer from his own experience^ True commu- 
nion with the church is the same in all ages. 
Whoever embraces the Gospel with any hope of 

7 Apol. ii. p. Si. 
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profiting : by its profes^siou, must live in. all 
essentials as these first ooni^rts lived, and be^ 
eome what they were. If the reader of these 
pages is so living, he will probably acknow-^ 
ledge that nothing induced him to enter oQ: 
such a course of life, except a most decided 
conviction of its necessity, and of the danger, 
of. living otherwise. If he has neither the fi^itjl^ 
nor the habits of these primitive converts^ he is 
equally well able to Judge of the r^i^;aiMi, 
opposed by human nature to a change liki^ that 
which has been .described. He can answ^, 
wliether a slight argument^ or any except the 
mo6t irresistible testimony, can induce him to 
confess the Chiistian*s &ith, or conform to th^ 
strictness of scriptural Christianity. And why 
should he assume that men were different seven* 
teen or eighteen eentuiies ago> and re^dy jto 
do that on insufficient evidence^ which no evi^ 
dence can persuade him to attempt? What 
can' we argue. from idtb jsnore certainty,^ than 
the • acknowler^ed : and visible character pf hju^ 
mail nature?!.. 
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t wmM be good, iff ail 

wkfa ngaud to the dM i udty 
the MonI labits •f a eoonmnitj, or off 
foramg a kcC frfaidi ihoold walk •" bj 
aad Bo« by rigfat,*" and preier tlngi 
aal to things temporal, woidd try the 
riflKBt, and §ee hov moeh it costs tn 
tert an ia^vidoaL There are ftw who have 
not zmnrng their acq nainlanre sone who are 
livhig: in habits inoonsistent witfi tiie Gospel, 
and wUch most exdnde them, if penevemd m, 
from the hopes d the GotpA. Let them try to 
reclaim these acqnaintances^ by setting bcfave 
them the tbreateoiogs and the promises of God, 
the offer of mercy^ brooght l>y his Son Jesus, 
and all those tmths which had sach powerfid 
effects in Greece and Asia. We would not say 
that they may not prevail: it is an attempt 
which is constantly making, and not nnfre- 
qnently successfol ; bat this we may safiely 
affirm, that those who try it, will not [Hietend 
that they have had an easy conquest ; and that 
those who are persuaded^ will allow that aa 
trifling victory has been gained over them. 
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And this in a country where Christianity is sup- 
ported by all the e^tt^mal advantages which 
long establishment^ national professioi^i, zealous 
and learned ministers^ and multitudes of sincere 
believers, can supply. > 

And if such are tbe difficulties in the midst 
of such advantages, for the strength of which { 
appeal to ev^ry man's own heart; wl^ chance 
of success would Paul have had, humanly 
Sipeaking, in Corinth^, or Ephesus, or Rome,, or 
any heathen city ? From Judea — ^his counti*}^ 
hardly known— if V^iiown, proverbially despised: 
denouncing vloli^ in the centre of idolatry: 
proscribing the pleasures of this world in the 
midst qf wealth, ^nd vanity^ aad luxury ^ 
preaching the care of the soul to those who d^ 
nied its iminartality : inculpating the fear of 
God, to those who we^e ignociint of his existr 
ence i or if they acku^wledged f^ Supreme B^ 
iqg, denied Ihs rmni goveri^pjeint. Wh^ 
woubl her have nn^ a single convert, if he h^ 
stood on na^m^ basis thw higown opinion, 
or his own assertion ? 

BB 2 
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Yet it was under these most unfovourable 
cireumstaDces that a body of men sprung up, 
and iucreaBed, and diffused themselves, profess- 
ing such original and austere doctrines ; it yras 
in the midst of luxury, and thoaghtlessness, aad 
ignorance, and idolatry, and depravity, that a 
system of pure, and self-denying, and enlighten- 
ed, and vi^laat piety was plaated, aad rooted, 
and flourished, and brought forth abundant 
fruit, and, spreading far and wide, recaved 
under its shelter a continually increasing multi- 
tude. " A pure and humble religion gently In- 
sinuated itself into the minds of men, grew up 
in silence and obscurity, derived new vigour 
from opposition, and finally erected the tri- 
umphant banner of the Cross on the ruins oi 
the Capitol. Still fai-ther, after a revolution -of 
thirteen or fourteen centuries, that reli^on h 
still professed l^ the nations of Europe; the 
most distinguished portion of human kind, in 
arts and learning as well as in arms ^" Either 
this religion was the invention of some obscure 
individuals in that very country of the i 
* Gibbon. 




> 
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which any one would select as the least likely of 
all coiintries to convert the rest^ and was set up 
by means, the inefficacyof whichit is not posf- 
sible to exaggerate ; or it . was truly a jREVEhkr 
TiON, and prevailed by t^he force of truth, illusi^ 
t rated by divine power. Surely those must be 
strangely blind to the light of moral evidence ; 
must have a very partial acquaintance with the 
human heart, with the strength of established 
habits, particularly of practical habits of vice ; 
who can attribute the actual effects of the GoSr 
pel in oveituming them, and introducing the 
most contrary habits, to any thing except the 
overpowering and indisputable proofs of a divine 
commission, which the Apostles earned with 
them. We find men, who had been brought up 
in total ignorance of any future state, despising 
earthly things, and setting their affections oh 
things above. We .find men who had hitherto 
acknowledged deities of human orig^,.^n4 hii- 
ihaa passions; obeying an invisibly Creator of 
infinite .holiness and purity. We find, mepj^-iin 
short, cultivating and rearing a moral :an4i;€* 
ligious character, .which but a few years befoi-e 

bb3 
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had absolutely no pattern in existence ; wbidbi 
tbey could not have imagined, because it vfw 
beyond the range of their conceptions ; wbieh 
th^ could not have imitated, because it waft do 
where to be seen. 



So that this dilemma lies before us : 
l&e Arst followers of Christianity were men oi^Uh- 
tally different feelings and dispositions from any 
men whom we have ever known, and espeokkUy 
ttmn ourselves, whom we know best ; or tltoy 
had irr^istible evidence of the tmth of those 
facts which form the basis of the religion. 
For that the Gospel, with the hopes and fears 
which it sets before us, and still more with the 
luSsisCance it bestows, is able to effect this 
change, and create the character under con- 
sideration, is matter of undoubted experience. 
But those on whom it firat produced this effect 
must have possessed undeniable evidence of its 
truth. It must have been proved to their satis- 
'fhction (to the satisfaction of those, we should 
remember, whom it was impossible to deceive, 
if they had the use of their senses), that the 



fi^ts OQL Which it r«^t6 reaj^y h^pipue^i ^^4 
that th§ Ap9Stle3 were CQ^MAis^ioq^ to pjror 
mnlgate them to the wovH. Othwwiise^ it wou^d 
h^ve bad no more infljyi^nqe upon (hem than it 
now has upon those who disown iU authprity ; 
and indeed much less : for a religion^ oQce n^ 
ceiyed and generally prpfeissed, has ^; i^anifesjt 
effect even on thgse who di^beliei^e it; bu^t 
Christianity had no existence till CQnverta frofu 
heathen idolatry and depravity exhibited it in 
their practice, ^d gave it a visible aM beauti- 
ful reality by substantiating it in Ujieir liyet^. 
So that the faith of the^ first Christians is of 
veiy different weight, in the scale of evidence, 
from jthat of apy t«oderjEi opinion. Whoever, in 
the present ,d9<y9 thinks and lives: as a Chriatiim, 
proves 90 uAore than tibat the : historical testi- 
mony by which Christianity is confirmed, coa^ 
firms it to his individual jsatisfiictioiu iBfUt 
though we now b^li^ye on historical tesitiinofty, 
the finst iQJbyri^tians did not; they believed iOn 
ocular dewonsitf^tiop, or an the personal :ieMfi- 
dence of those who b?^d seen the thingis which 
we receive pn th4}ir report : thpy bftd opportuni 
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ties and means of inquiry within their reach^ 
which set them above the possibility of mistake. 
Their conviction is the conviction <tf persons 
who could hardly be decdved, even if the error 
had been of a nature most gratifying to their 
desires and feelings ; but is ^uite beyond suspi- 
cion, when we know that all their desires and 
feelings must have risen in array against it, and 
inclined them to disbelieve. 

Especially when another obstacle, which has 
not yet been mentioned, opposed the receptibfi 
of the Gospel. Those who embraced it, from 
the first hour of its announcement at Jerusalem 
to its final triumph over Paganism, were con^ 
stantly subject to bitter persecution : persecu- 
tion, which did not come upon them unexpect- 
edly, after they had committed themselves in 
the cause, and gone too far to recede with 
credit; but was provided for in the first writ- 
ings of the sect. They were forewarned of the 
consequences of their profession ; they expected 
to suffer, and they consented to suffer. And 
though we may allow, that from the moment a 
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man was convinced of the truth of Christianity^ 
it became so all-impbrtant^ that he would be 
ready to encounter any opposition; we can 
hardly deny that this opposition wbuld ensure 
his hesitating, before he made either a ras6 
or an insincere profession. Suppose a person, 
to whom the moral requisites of the Gospel 
presented nothing alarming. The fear of per^ 
secution would make him pause. Another 
might expect some present benefit in this dew 
profession^ if nothing appeared ih the dppdi^ite 
scale ; but no temporal advantage could reconhi- 
pense him for torture or death : so that* the 
hypocrite was likewise excluded. * 

Martyrs, indeed, have fallen iii every caui^i^. 
Therefore we do not reckon it decisive in favour 

. ■ * 

of a cause, that it is able to adduce a martyro- 
logy on its side. But we have a proof that men 
are sincerely convinced, when thfey are ready to 
seal their sincerity with their blood. Ihthe pre- 
sent case, sincerity is neitlf air we want ; i^ince 
what they attested was not matter of opinion, in 
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which they urere liable to eiTor ; but mattei* of 
fa€t» io which they could hardly be mistakeu. 

We are apt, I suspect^ to undervalue the tes- 
timony of martyrs^ from a vag^e notion of the 
dignity attending them ; the dignity of perish- 
ing in a noble cause, applauded by ini^umerable 
partisans^ and admired even by enemies. But 
no false lustre of this kind could dazzle the 

early Christians. The persecution which they 

• -■ - * 

underwent,, was of the most harassing and 
wearisome nature. It was the persectition of 
contempt, of reproacl]^ of obloquy^ alike unde- 
served, and unanswerable. It subjected tb^m 
abroad to the misery of constant insecurity ; and 
at home to the continual bitterness of domestic 
opposition, to the taunts of nearest I'^latioiis, 
and the tears of beloved friends ^ Thei^ is no- 
thing alluring, in being daily held up to ridicule 
as an enemy to oneself, or to reproach as the 
author of injury to others. During a great por- 
tion of the three first centuries, if the Tiber 

« 

^ A lively description of this is given in Justin, ApoL ii. 
8. 2, &c. 
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overflowed its banks^ or the. Nile refiised to 
overflow ; if an eclipse^ or an earthquake^ or a 
dearth, or a pestilence occiurned, the popEolar 
cry demaaded vengeance on the Chi^Htians ^ 

To bigotry and inhttmanity of this kind we 
owe those valuable remains of Christian anti- 
qaity, the apologies for their faith^ presented 
by diflferent writers from time to time to the 
anperors, who had the unfversaft power to 
spare or to destroy. The tenns in which tliie^ 
are couched^ the humility of their deinandB, 
snd the evil, of whicdi they cooiplam, «b suffi. 
cient proof of what the Christiams endajied '^. 

These, then, are the grounds upon which I 
argue that the reception of Christianity proves 
the divine authority by which it was introduced 
and supported. I see an undeniable change, 
of a nature which I know from experience is 



9 So TeituUiaa feelingly complains, Apol. s. 20. 

'^ I have treated the subject of persecution in this very 
general way, because I consider the argument arising from it 
as completely exhausted in Paley's masterly work. 
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the most improbable of all changes: ^change 
in principle, and a change in practice ; a 
change in religious sentiments, which are conk- 
monly mieiihtained most pertinaciously; a change 
in daily habits of life, which ai-e relinquished 
most unwUlingly; I find new habits and new 
principles assumed in spite of ' known hostility, 
and preserved in spite of rigorous persecution. 
I want a cause ; a cause to account for this. I 
find an explanation in the miraculous testimony 
borne to the religion, and in nothing else. 
Allowing such miraculous, testimony, the con^ 
sequence follows of course ; denying it, the 
effect must remain for ever unexplained. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
On the Effects of Christianity. 

When the question concerns the probability of 
truth in a ; revelation, we are irresistibly led to 
take into the consideration its effects upon hii- 
iHian happiness. Is it of such a nature as to 
improve the general condition of those to whom 
;it is proposed? To raise or to depress the cha- 
racter of mankind? A revelation might pos- 
sibly be made oh such evidence as could not be 
rejected, which had no such beneficial tendency. 
But this at once strikes our reason as a case so 
improbable, that we feel it would require an 
unusual weight of. positive testimony before a 
revelation could.be accepted by us as divitie, 
which did not bear witness to its origin by the 
excellence of its immediate, eflfecta. 

At jthe same time, in every question of this 
kind, the object of the revelation most be k^t 
in view. It will make : an essential dilTereQce^ 
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whether a revelation professes to be designed to 
place men at once in a perfect state^ or to lead 
them towards one. The 6oq)eI no where pro^ 
fesses to place men at once in a perfect state. 
It professes to address those who are in an un- 
bi^py and guilty con^tion> naturally frui^ and 
morally corrupt: a conditioil requiring tiiat 
God should send his Son into Hie world, &ai 
/he world through him might be savtd* To soch 
a^ condition it offers a remedy: not pretradinj^ 
to remove all the evils inddeitfal tosueh a state; 
but promising, in behalf of those who put tlMn- 
selves under its guidance, to diminish and alle- 
viate them. 

Whoever refuses to bear this in mind> is ia- 
<;s^ble of forming a judgment respecting tbe 
iQpwiil;iQn of Ghsisltianity. A world esasta, m 
which sift and sorrow are largely mixed up. To 
suppose that Chrisdaiiitjr riiould take these alto- 
gether away, would be to suppose that it should 
iatB$» tbe woriid anew, it makes prdVision 
afHiest thcw ; it pn^poses a cure for tb^ta,; and 
we eMi feaacmably look for aolhing more. 
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But there are other ^oses, ind^mleiit of 
itself, of the partml benefits produced by Chtis-^ 
tianity. We have formerly seen, that the writers 
of t^e Gospel foreaaw that its dTeets would al« 
ways be inadequate to its inherent powers, and 
fall short of ii» airowed design, on aceoimt <tf 
the unwillingness of mankind to receive the re- 
medy offisred them. And to this obduracy we 
must in great measure attribute the evils which 
disfigure the face of Ghrsstianity. The first 
Christians, in particular, were taught to eitpect 
tribulation. And this tribulation was to come 
upon them, because , their brethren r^Amed to 
listen to the Gospel, and chose to persecut^f those 
who did. No small portion of the difficulties 
wbicb have alwtaye beset ChHstiMs, arises from 
a similar cause: fron^ the general discountenance 
which earnest piety and Ghriatiau cireumspee- 
4ion meet with. 7%e (kead of this keeps m^ 
titudes^ still dt a distance from Qod^ atid titus 
depriiiesithfemoftbehap^ness resufting £romtlle 
oonscioiN; possession of his &vour, wfiieh nitfhhtg 
i^ort of an entire devotion to his sei^vicie ccin 
procure. And the feeing Of this 

4 
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iBent cannot bat oocanonally disturb die com- 
fort of other more consistent bdieven. 

The remainder of cormpti<m adhering to 
those who do cordially embrace Christiani^^ is 
another caose of the imperfect happinesB it pro- 
cures to them. They have received an impres- 
sion, with a force which nothing but the Chris- 
tian religion could have employedy of the dread- 
fol consequences of sin. They have declared 
war against it, and are striving for the mastery. 
But the enemy still makes head: is alwftys rtsit- 
less; and will sometimes prevail. This cannot 
but occasion disquietude. A remedy is proposed 
to a diseased constitutiou ; is accepted, and 
tried. But from the nature of the constitutiott, 
and inveteracy of the disease, the effect of the 
remedy is incom[dete. Still the patient, if not 
in perfect health, is in a much better condition 
than he would have been without the remedy. 
And so none will deny that the man who is 
struggling against his evil passions, and keying 
them in subjection, is in a much better moral 
state than he would have been by giving loose to 
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them: though he cannot enjoy that perfect 
tranquillity which might belong to a heart 
brought into complete conformity with the will 
of God. 

These are among the reasons why Christians 
are often distinguished by a seriousness of de- 
portment, which is ill understood by those who 
are strangers to their feelings, and misinter- 
preted as melancholy and gloom. Some persons 
are acutely sensible of that open ridicule, or even 
that silent contempt, with which religion is too 
often treated in the world. Others are trembling- 
ly alive to those remains of corruption which they 
daily discover in their hearts, and afraid to take 
home to themselves a comfort which they fear it 
would be presumptuous to indulge. What shall 
we say then? To escape the censure of ^ the 
thoughtless and profane, must principles be 
lowered down to a standard which none shall 
think too lofty ? This will hardly be proposed ; 
for we know that to whatever depth we descend, 
a lower depth will still remain ; multitudes will 
still be founds for whom the meanest standard 

c c 
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of religion is too high. Or will it be argued, 
that because a nature originally sinful cannot be 
altogether purified, therefore it should not be 
meddled with ? That because evil propensities 
cannot be entirely subdued, therefore they should 
not be opposed ? None will avow this ; yet an- 
xfety respecting the success of a contest against 
fein must be inseparable from such a contest ; and 
those alone can be without anxiety, who never 
resist their passions, or endeavour to regulate 
their hearts. 

Let it be remembered, too, that most of the 
complaints concerning the melancholy tendency 
of religion are made by those who have no just 
sense of religious obligations; and who adopt 
their opinion from the demeanour of persons 
whom their own levity, neglect of God, and in- 
difierence about vice and virtue, must naturally 
render serious. Could they enter into the minds 
of those persons, or see them in their families, 
in their daily occupations, or on their beds, they 
would quickly perceive that Christianity has a 
cheerfulness and tranquillity belonging to it, to 
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which irreligioxi is a total stranger. Th»e Chidus- 
tian is encouraged by the writings which he 
maintains to be divine^ to look for ^^ all joy and 
peace in believing ;'' a^nd the expectation thus 
r^sed> is commonly and in wost dispo^ions 
fulfilled. 

From th.es^ preliminary observatiopfl^ I pro- 
ceed to consider the beneficial tendency of tl^e. 
Gospel in a few djstinpt particulars. 

The geperal hfipfi^t^ procured to the world 
by Christianity a,re very important, and such aj^ 
nothing else any where received uiid^r the c^am^e 
of roligiQU has produced. For ^ Qodof of duti^ 
lilf:e tba^ Qpnt^iin^d \^ t^e Qosp^l is n^t limit^^ 
i^ its effects to ibfi^ who admit its divij;^ au^ 
tbority. The e^^iptenoe of ^vlc}^ a rule, a^d far 
Q^ore the e3cisten(^ Qf pef^qio^ obeying it, l;m a 
gj^n^ral iqflueflqe ext^^dii\g even to tlipse w1\q 
might seeni removed bfsyppd its reax)h; fis l^p 
sun softens m^ brightens en^^y objeqt \^ tl^Q 

landficapp^ mi ^ftt tljps© ^i^ up^^T^^hich it« 
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rays directly shine. In this way a general 
improvement of habits has followed the progres- 
sive diffusion of the Gospel. The inhuman sports 
of the Roman amphitheatres were gradually, 
discontinued : the most savage features of war 
have been softened : crimes of particular hei- 
nousness have become disgraceful in general 
opinion : the female sex has been raised to its 
just level in society ; the duty of benevolence 
has been more commonly recognized and prac- 
tised. Further, the severity of parental rule has 
been controlled; the barbarous custom of infan* 
ticide abolished ; the system of domestic slavery- 
has ceased, which subjected the greater part of 
mankind to the caprice and tyranny of a few 
freeborn masters, who regarded and treated the 
rest as inferior beings. These effects cannot 
with any justice be attributed to the progress of 
reason and civilization; because they are, in 
most instances, effects which directly proceed 
from the new views of the nature and destina- 
tion of man unfolded by the Gospel ; and fur- 
ther, because this improvement of moral habrts 
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exists in countries very far inferior in litera- 
ture and the arts to the nations addicted to 
those habits which Christianity discountenanced ; 
and because it follows the course^ and accom- 
panies the growth of Christianity; being more 
and more visible as that is more and more re^ 
ceived; and being most visible where Christi- 
anity is best understood, and embraced most 
cordially, 

These effects of the religion have been often 
set forth at large ; and every fresh example of 
its progress gives accumulated weight to the evi- 
dence arising from them. Instead of contenting 
myself with this general view, I shall descend to 
a few particulars, and consider the admirable 
adaptation of the Gospel to the exigencies of 
mankind individually. 

I. There is a provision in the Gospel for 
comforting affliction. If a revelation is to be 
suited to the circumstances of human life, this 
quality must be amongst its indispensable re- 
quisites. Events occur in the lives of most per- 
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sons : the whole life of others is of snch a na- 
tare« as to admit of but one real cotnfoft; 
namely^ the assurance^ that they make part of a 
scheme which may prbve the entrance to eternal 
glory. Those who disbelieve revelation are tx^ 
posed to the same trials as other men ; but what 
consolation belongs to the supposition that tbeir 
afflictions are part of a general Bcheme^ which 
the Creator has ordained as best upon the wholes 
The Deist who is brought into misfortune^ has 
no assurance that it may not be the divine 
pleasure to afflict him. The Atheist who fe 
worn down by sickness^ can only suppose that 
the general laws by which the worfd is governed 
bring that sickness upon him without rtmedy 
and without compensation. And although pa^- 
tial evil may be universal good ; it is difficult 
to cherish such enlarged benevolence as to feel 
satisfied that the partial evil should fall upon 
ourselves. 

The Gospel, however, speaks a very differetit 
language. It supplies an effectual comfort to 
the severest paiii or the heaviest bereavement, by 
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assuring the Christian that he is the object of 
tender interest and everlasting care ; that he has 
a protector full of kindness and full of power, 
who will cause all things to contribute towards 
his spiritual good and eternal welfare. The 
Deist may be patient, no doubt, in acquiescence 
on supreme Providence ; the Atheist may be 
silent, from a conviction of the uselessness of 
repining ; but to call on either to rejoice in suf- 
fering, would be cruelty and folly. The apo- 
stles, however, following the example of their 
Master, not unfrequently use this strong exhor- 
tation to Christians, that they should glory in 
tribulation ' ; that they should count it all joy 
when they fall into divers trials*; that they 
should deem themselves happy, if they suflfer for 
righteousness' sake 3; knowing that their light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, should 
work for them a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory \ And the consolation thus fur- 
nished, is not imaginary, but real and substan- 

' Rom. V. 3. ^ ^ James, ^ 2. 

3 1 Pet. iii. 14. * 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
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tial. It converts^ in many instances^ the most 
afflictive dispensations into a source of positive 
rejoicing. It lends a support to sickness and 
pain^ which makes them appear more desirable 
than health itself. Incredible as this may sound 
to those who are strangers to the personal influ- 
ence of Christianity ; to those who have either 
experienced or witnessed it, it is a matter of 
certainty and reality, in which they cannot be 
mistaken. 

It may be thought, indeed, that the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God was not required for a 
purpose like this; which might have been suffi- 
ciently answered by an assured declaration of 
the immortality of the soul, and a better woi*ld 
to come. Neither do we pretend that the alle- 
viation of earthly afflictions would have afforded 
an adequate cause for a design so wonderful. 
But experience proves, that the indisputable as- 
surance of the good will of God towards men, 
declared by the mission of his Son ; and the be- 
lief that he took upon himself our nature, and 
lived on earth as " a man of sorrows," to a de- 
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gree far beyond what any of his followers are 
called to imitate him in, — ministers a support to 
the Christian, when suffering under affliction, 
which no other contemplation would enable him 
to realize^. The whole dispensation is repre- 
sented as one of pity and love. And we must 
believe, if it was divine, that all its consequences 
were foreseen and intended, as well as the one 
great consequence of calling men to repentq.nce, 
and rescuing them from condemnation. Such 
beneficial effect, indeed, does not prove it to 
have been divine. But it adds something to 
the probabilities, on which its proper evidence is 
grounded. 

II. Wherever the Gospel is made known, a 
regular provision exists for establishing religion 
in the world ; that is, for bringing men to live 
in the knowledge and fear of God. Legislators 
in former times endeavoured to maintain a reli- 



^ The frequent use of this argument by the apostles shows 
that they were well aware of its powerful influence. See 
1 Pet. iii. 18. iv. 1. 2 Cor. viii. a. Heb. ii. 17, iv. 16. 
18, &c. &c. 
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gious principle, confessedly for the sake of the 
public good. In order to establish this with 
additional authority, they pretended to be 
under the guidance of visions and revelati<His ; 
and even the philosophers, who laughed at the 
popular superstitions, were still unwilling to de- 
molish them, for want of something better in 
their stead. 

Perhaps a conviction of this has been unfo- 
vourable to the interests of revelation, by caus- 
ing it to be received with suspicion. It is 
understood, that a practical belief of Chris- 
tianity will render men more contented sub- 
jects, and more diligent and useful members 
of society. Regulated by a rule more univer- 
sal than that of any human laws, they will 
be restrained in circumstances to which the 
power of the civil magistrate does not extend ; 
and directing their thoughts mainly to a state 
beyond the present, they will not be easily 
drawn to interfere with government, or join the 
party of those who " are given to change,'* ex- 
cept in cases of extreme necessity. This unde- 
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niable feet has intiroduced a vttgue idea of soMie 
mutual uudferstandrng between the State atid 
Christianity, and thieir reciprocal dependencfe 
upon each othei'. Whereas the Gospel was fi«t 
introduced, and has often gnefeitly flourished> ih 
despite t)f bitter opposition frote the mling 
jpoWers. We do tktit indieed deny thW the state 
may benefit religion, or that religion taiay bettefit 
the state; but we do deny that it ought to be 
imputed ^ a blemish to a divine iievelation, if it 
cotttributes to the present advantage of man- 
kindj ^nd fotins the sti^ongest cement of civil 
isociety. Ih ptoportibh ass ia serious ai'gument 
would be raised against its ^uftiorfty, if its eflFectis 
\vefe diflterettt ; tin additional testimony is esta- 
blishfed in its favour, when it etrfbrces salirtaty 
restraints to Which meti are not naturally itr- 
clined to conform. 

If, then, it is deSif^le, as I tnay venture to 
assume, that men shall be governed by religious 
principles, ^Christianity is beneficial, inasmuch 
as, wherever it exists, It is constatitly exerting & 
secret influence to this end. It provides that 
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the child, from its very birth, should be dedi- 
cated to the service of God ; not left to discri- 
minate right from wrong by the slow process of 
observation, or the uncertain light of reason; 
not left to pursue its natural bent, and 
strengthen passions by indulgence, that they 
may be afterwards imperfectly and reluctantly 
subdued ; but made acquainted, at the dawn of 
reason and entrance of life, with the course to be 
pursued, and the conduct to be shunned. It 
provides for his understanding, from the firsts 
the business and object of the present life, the 
real purpose of man's being. That the scene of 
this world is not final, but preparatory, if true, 
is the most important fact conceivable to every 
individual who bears a part in it. It is, there- 
fore, most important that it should be known. 
Christianity makes it known ; and by so doing, 
requires that the conduct should be regulated 
according to that conviction. 

The duties, indeed, are often neglected, 
which can alone render such provisions effectual ; 
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they are neglected by parents^ masters, and 
other superiors, whose business it is to teach 
these truths ; and they are reluctantly received 
or listened to by those whose business it is to act 
upon them. But the religion itself orders other- 
wise, and is not in fault if its directions are dis- 
obeyed; which, if universally followed, and 
willingly heard, would render every being in a 
Christian country a disciple of Christ, and con- 
sequently a servant of God, and an heir of a 
blessed immortality. 

Christianity, moreover, is constantly holding 
forth an encouragement to whatever things are 
honourable, just, and pure; and discounte- 
nancing every thing which tends to public in- 
jury, or private degradation. Whatever wicked- 
ness -is committed in a Christian country, is 
committed in defiance of known obligations. 
Whatever irreligious conduct is practised, is 
practised in defiance of warning, instruction, 
and usually of conscience ; unless the conscience 
has been blunted by continual neglect of its ad- 
monitions. Strong as the workings of passion 
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s^v^, and widely as the force of i^atural corruptiQii 
prevails^ still these checks must operate ^ ^ rer 
atraint^ and weaken the impulse which refuses 
to be entirely controlled. We regret that the 
effect is less complete ; but without dispute it i^, 
as far as it go^, altogether beneficial. 

Further stilly Christianity is issuing a coa- 
illj^t summons to repentance. It declareii wb^t 
9PQrse o| life th^ Creator of the world aj^roT^, 
and requires of his creatures^ and the rmepfe 
of which he will not suffer them to pursue 
with impunity. But it delivers even this a^u- 
rapce in language suited to the actual character 
of human nature. It does not involve the d^vh 
obedient in despair, by representing a return 
tp favour as impossible. Oa t^e contrary, 
it ajp^rma^ that God will accept a change of 
hearty aqid treat the penitent as if he never had 
offended* 

Indeed^ sifnong the li^^ng p^culi^^^ties of 
t))P Gospel must be reckoned tl^e fhe^pm qf 
aMtoission to ^11 its privileges which it offers to 
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the penitent^ whatever may hare been the de- 
gree or the nature of his transgressions. This is 
part of the original system ; and conspicuously 
held forth as such in sevearal remarkable pa- 
rables. That of the lost sheep pourtrays in lively 
colours the way in which the consequences of 
sin and the necessity of rq^ntance are brought 
home to the conscience^ under the ministrations 
of the Gospel ; and those who have long re- 
mained in a thoughtless irreligious stftte ar^ 
restored, through the atonement of Christ, to 
the divine favour ^ The prodigal son describes 
the career of profligate dissipation which too 
many run, even of those who have been early 
taught by a Christian education to know the 
demands of God upon their service. It fre- 
quently happens, that these, in the day of afflic- 
tion or adversity, consider the destitute estate 
to which they are reduced by departing from 
the God of their youth; having lost their 
earthly happiness, and finding nothing in its 
stead ^ The willingness of God to reoeiye,;aQ!^ 

• Luke, XV. 8—7. ' Luke, xv. 11—82. 
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assist^ and complete their repentance, and to 
number them among his favourite children, is 
openly and explicitly declared. The parable of 
the labourers who are sent into the vineyard at 
different hours of the day, agrees with all ex- 
perience as to the different periods of life in 
which religious impressions are made upon the 
mind ; and summons every age to the service of 
God by the strongest incitement, the assurance 
of acceptance and reward ^. These and other 
parables to the same purpose exemplify the 
leading and peculiar argument of the Gospel ; 
— repent, and be forgiven, for the price of your 
redemption has been paid. 

The suitableness of this to the condition of 
human nature will hardly be disputed. If the 
fevour of God were limited to those who have 
continued stedfast in their allegiance, and made 
his laws the guide of their youth and life, man- 
kind must either be a different race of beings, 
or the divine favour confined to a very small 

• Matt. XX. 1—16, 
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number. We cannot imagine a revelation 
, which did not require a righteous and holy life. 
But, we can conceive a revelation which allowed 
no repentance for an unrighteous or unholy 
life ; while ^t the same time we see that such a 
revelation would be a source of despair rather 
than of comfort ; would not be available to 
creatures like mankind ; , would confirm some 
in their sinful state^ through want of induce- 
jiient \ to reformation ; and would condemn 
.others to ;a hopeless remorse, when they re- 
jected upon irretrievable transgression, and 
loQked forwards to inevitable punishment* 
.C<msidering the condition in. which men are ac- 
tually placed, by birth, circumstances, and irre- 
gular education, often conspiring to add fuel to 
a corrupt nature; we cannot hesitate to, allow^ 
that a revelation which admits repentance, and 
contains a covenant of pardon, is the one moi^t 
beneficial to mankind. 

We could not indeed call it beneficial, if 
that, which oflfered comfort to transgressors, 
proved an encouragement to sin. And some, ip 

D D 
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all ages, have brought this charge against Chris- 
tianity ; arraigning it on this Very ground, as a 
religion which holds out an amnesty to the 
worst offenders^. Others, even of its friends, 
have shown a tacit acquiescence in this allega* 
tion, when they have systemMicaUy enforced 
the precepts rather than the doctrines of the 
Gospel, from the supposed danger of encdurag- 
ing manltind to the ^buse of mercy by the dis- 
play of mercy. But Jesus ^ knew What was in 
man*" better than those who call his wisdom in 
question ; and founded his refigion on the sikteat 
principles of e^cpediracy. Suppose the case, ot 
a part of the inhabitants of a country in rebel- 

9 CelsQs complained, that *' Jesus Christ came into the 
world to make the most horrible and dreadful societies ; for 
he timlls ^mners, and not the righteous : no thlit the body he 
came to assemble is a body of profligates separated from 
good people^ among whom before they were mixed. He has 
rejected all the good, and collected all the bad." 

'< True/' says Origen, '' our Jesus came to call sinners :-^ 
but to repentance. He assembles the wicked : — but to con- 
vert them into new men; or rather, to change them into 
angels. We come to him covetous, he makes us liberal ; 
unjust, he makes us equitable; lascivious, he makes us 
chaste ; violent, he makes us meek ; impious, he makes us 
religious. — See Origen contr. Cels. 1. iii« s. 60. 
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lion s^gainst their lawful sovereign : the object is> 
to reduce them to order and obedience ; and how 
would that object most probably be answered ; 
which would be the method most promising 
success; to make a public declaration of the 
duties of subjects, accompanied with a denun-^ 
elation of grievous penalty against all who had 
violated them ; or to issue a proclaQiation of 
amnesty to all who should return to their alle- 
giance and persevere in future loyalty '"" ? The 
method which, calmly considered, approves 
itself to our judgment, is the method pursued 
in the GospeL And the method which approves 
itself to our judgment, is sanctioned by the re- 
sults of our experience; and wherever it is 
simply acted upon^ is daily swelling the triumphs 
of the Gospel with new converts to the service 
of God. 

In this manner a constant experiment is in 
operation, wheii^ver the Gospel is preached or 
read, upon the iporal faculties. It is. going on 

^ Thin illustralion occurs in a preface, by Mr. Etskine, 
to a redent ediiioa of ^ranfoold's irtt>rks, 

dd2 
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'from yonth to age; empIo3riDg every motive 
by which the human heart can be swayed, and 
nsing every means by which it can be governed : 
teaching, exhorting, inviting, encouraging. No 
wiser system can be imagined, for beings natu- 
rally disposed to evil, and placed in circum- 
stances of temptation. We can easily figure fo 
-our imaginations men differently constituted, or 
more securely fenced in. But for such moral 
' agents as mankind actually are, we can desire 
no fitter dispensation. 

III. I consider it as a third point deserving 
particiilar remark, that wherever the Gospel is 
established as the national religion, provision is 
made for elevating the general character of 
men, by raising them to a higher rank as intel- 
lectual beings. The condition of the bulk of 
mankind is inevitably poor and laborious ; 
and we know the effect of poverty hnd labour, 
how they depress the mind, and keep it as it 
were stagnant, till it has neither inclination nor 
ability for reflection. Each succeeding gene- 
ration is content to know what their fathers 
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knew, -and to practise what their fathers prac- 
tised. The ennobling ideas of a supreme Crea- 
tor, of spiritual worship and pious love to he 
exercised towards him, of an eternal state of 
happiness and purity ;-^these ideas are far be- 
yond them : their thoughts are chained down 
to the earth by daily wants and laborious occu- 
pations ; and do not rise to higher things^ ex- 
cept by the aid of some strong external impulse. 

And yet experience proves that mankind are 
capable of high spiritual advancement : that la- 
borious poverty, the common lot of the multi- 
tude, though it prevents them from discovering, 
does not prevent them from receiving the great- 
est and noblest truths; and that employments 
whose natural tendency is rather to depress 
than to elevate the mind, inay yet be conducted 
on principles which dignify the lowest stations 
and the meanest pursuits. Few will venture to 
deny, that if men are capable of such improve- 
ment, it is desirable they should attain it, as 
exalting their rank in the scale of being. And 
this is effected by the agency of Christianity. 

D d3 
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From its first' establishment, when the Apostles 
ordained elders in every chnrchj Christianity 
.has provided bodies of men, whose business it 
is to instruct the ignorant; to awaken them 
from torpor and stupidity; to rouse their at- 
tention to matters of the highest dignity and 
importance '. Not to remove them from their 
stations and natural duties, which indeed would 
be impossible if it were desirable, and undesir- 
able even if it were possible ; but to inculcate 
principles which may soften the roughest, and 
sweeten the bitterest, and exalt the humblest of 
human labours. 

Now all this is clear gain, and to be set to 
the account of the Gospel. Nothing of the kind 
was ever known or thought of in ancient times, 
at least beyond the narrow limits of Judea"". 

' The benefit of the Christian system » in thb respect^ was 
so evident to Julian^ that he attributed the success of the 
religion in some measure to the sanctity and zeal q( its minis- 
ters ; and supposed^ that by an imperial ordinance^ he could 
command the same qualities in the heathen priests. — See his 
letter to Arsacius^ in Sozomen^ i. t. c. 16; or Lardner's 
Heath. Test c. 46. 

^ '' Useful as we now know social religion to be to states 
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We are apt to forget tbis, and to consider ad- 
vantages of thi^ kind no less of course^ than to 
^oy the light aad breathe the aii* of heaven. 
We are so genemlly acciuitomed to 1;he instruc- 
tion of our people, in consequence of what Chris- 
tianity has dqne, that we forget to ascribe the 
benefit to Christianity. We have no idea of the 
mass of mankind being wholly neglected ; being 
never exhorted to seek religious knowledg^e : 
still less of their seeking it |n vain. But in the 
heathen world, there were none whose office it 
was to teach, even if there had been any. who 
could have taught what it was most desirable to 
learn. I%ilosophical lectures were attended by 
some of the richer clas3; but by no others. One 

^nd kingdoms^ it is unlikely that any state should, merely by 
its own internal wisdon^, have instituted a good churdi, with 
light provisions, laws, religious exercises, and disciplme. 
Ppliticians would scsurcely think of such a thing. Intent on 
WfMT^i alliances, commerce, taxation, commodious passage of 
traTellers, &c,; religious society must come from religious 
^e^, though afterwards courted by the state." Hey's Lec- 
tures. If the state, even when administered by professors 
of Cfiristianity, can afford very (ittle attention or support to the 
interests of religion ; we could hardly expect that it should 
sjtep out of its way to establish, in the first instance, rel^pous 
iiistrMction. 

D D 4 
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philosopher alone, of f^ we read of, seems to 
^have been conscious of some moral obligatioa* 
in the employment of his extraordinary talents ^ ; ^ 
and he addressed himself to the higher ranks. 
Had it been otherwise, the philosophers in the. 
several ages were but few ; so few, that suppose- 
ing they were dispersed, and that every man had. 
the liberty of attending them, we should be 
astonished to calculate the average distance, 
which a person must have travelled in order to 
get instruction. Further, there could be. na 
unity of doctrine, because there was no unity of 
opinion*. The very foundation of religion is an 

Xenoph. de Socrate. Memorab. 1. iv. c. iii. 

^ ** The matters wherein the philosophers differed, were 
points which concern the very being of religion and virtue ; 
and those differences rendered the motives and obligations to 
bothy precarious and uncertain. And this shows how unjust 
the objection is which infidels raise upon this head from the 
different opinions among Christians. It will appear, that the 
several denominations of Christians agree, both in the sub- 
stance of religion, and in the necessary enforcements of the 
practice of it : that the world and all things in it were created 
by God, and are under the direction and government of his 
all-powerful hand and all-seeing eye : that there is an essen- 
tial difference between good and evil, virtue and vice; that 

re will be a state of future, rewards and punishments, ac- 

3 
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iatelligent Creator. Philosophers could not lay 
this groundwork, .when they disagreed about the 
fact ; some holding the world to be the work of 
chance, and others maintaining its eternity. 
They could not teach moral duties ; . for besides 
that they were unsettled as to the nature and 
extent of these, the one great sanction of moral 
duty, the decoration of God's will, was neces^ 
, sarily wanting to their instructions. They could 
not assert a future retribution, because none be* 
lieved it; all wandering in. universal scepticiism, 
or being lost in vague : conjecture. The publio.^ 

- - ...» 

cording to our behaviour in this life ; that Christ was a teacher 
sent from Grod, and that the Apostles were divinely inspired^ 
that all Christians are bound to declare and profess themselves 
to be his disciples ; that not only the exercise of the several 
virtues, but also a belief in Christ, is necessary in order t6 
their obtaining the pardon of sin, the favour of God, and et^r-^ 
nal life ; that the worship of God is to be performed chiefly by 
the heart, in prayers, praises, and thanks^vings ; and as to 
all other points, that they are bound to livB by the ndei 
which Christ and his Apostles have left in the i Holy Scrip? 
tures. Here then is a fixed, certain, and uniform rule of 
faith and practice ; containing all the most necessary points 
of religion, established by a divine sanction, embraced as such 
by all denominations of Christians, and in itself abundantly 
sufficient to preserve the knowledge and practice of religion 
in the world." — Gibson's Second Pastoral Letter. 
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rites of worship, which the people did attend, 
were rather calculated to corropt than to im- 
prove them ; and conssted wholly of ceremonies 
performed by the priests, without any moral ex- 
hortations or lessons of dnty^. 

Christianity, on the other hand, by means of 
its accredited agents, is constantly making an 
aggressive movement against that indolence and 
indiflfeience respecting all things not inmiedi- 
ately present and visible, in which the minds of 
the generality are sure to rqMse when left to 
themselves. And the efl^t of this excitement is 
wonderfully powerful, notwithstanding the im- 
perfect degree in which it necessarily acts from 
the nature of those who are the objects of its 
operation, and of those who are concerned in 
carrying it on. We can form a judgment of its 
power, and of the dependence of mankind upon 
it, from the ignorance and barbarism which 

i Besides Leland's ''Advantage of Bevelation," this 
sul^ect is ably handled in Bishop Gibson's Second Pastoral 
lieiter, and concisely touched on in Hey's Lectures, hook L 
ch. xix. 
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prevailed throughout Europe during that long 
and dark period when the Scriptures were vir- 
tually sealed up, and the piiests deserted their 
duty of instruction, at least of useful and evan- 
gelical instruction. No sooner was the book of 
revelation again unlocked, and education pro- 
moted, and inquiry stimulated, and divine phi- 
losophy laid open to the people, than the facul- 
ties of mankind were sharpened, and their views 
enlarged, and a new order of things began 
which has changed the face of Protestant Eu- 
rope. On the same extensive scale we still dis- 
cern the effect of this energy, in the difference 
between those countries where religious instruc- 
tion is effectually afforded, and the Scriptures 
actually understood, and those which possess 
these advantages in an inferior degree, or in no 
degree at all. If a map could trace the real in- 
fluence of the Gospel, it would also delineate the 
proportion of intelligence and active virtue. The 
measure of spiritual ignorance and of spiritual 
knowledge is also the measure of barbarism and 
of civilization, of mental stupidity or mental 
illumination. 
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Bat the case becomes stronger and clearer 
when we regard it on a more limited scale^ aod 
attend to the individual rather than the general 
effect; and perceive the difference which is made 
in a single district^ or a single family^ or even in 
a single character, wherever the declarations of 
the Gospel are faithfully believed. 

Looking towards the lower orders of society, 
we find that excess gives way to temperance ; 
that patience succeeds to discontent; that in- 
dustry is pursued with cheerfulness ; that general 
good-will takes the place of envy and malice; 
and a kindly charitable feeling is exercised, not 
capriciously, but on principle. Such is the ^rst 
effect of religious influence. By degrees the 
faculties become enlarged; the mind possesses a 
grasp of which it had once seemed incapable; 
the conscience, no longer insensible to right and 
wrong except in the most glaring cases, ac- 
quires a moral acuteness which needs no rules 
of casuistry; and the mind exhibits a clearness 
of perception, and a nice discrimination of truth 
and falsehood, which might appear to be the last 
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result of philosophical investigation, if it were 
not seen in those who have no leisure for inves- 
tigation, and no education in philosophy''. 

« ■ ■ 

This is a proof both of the excellence and 
truth of Christianity which its ministers neces- 
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In Loskiel's account of the Moravian Missions among 
the North American Indians, I have found a striking illustra- 
tion of the uniformity with which the grace of God operates 
upon man. Crantz, in his account of the Missions in Green- 
land, had shown the grace of God working on a man-fish: 
on a stupid, sottish, senseless creature, scarcely a remove 
fijijfn the fish on which he lived. Loskiel shows the same 
grace working on a man-devil: a fierce, bloody, revengeful 
warrior, dancing his infernal war-dance with the mind of a 
fury. Divine grace brings these men to the same point It 
quickens, stimulates, and elevates the Greenlander : it raises 
him to a sort of new life : it seems almost to bestow on hkn 
new senses ; it opens his eye and bends his ear, and rouses 
his heart; and what it adds, it sanctifies. The same grahe 
tames the high spirit of the Indian ; it reduces him to the 
meekness, and docility, and simplicity of a child. The evi- 
dence arising to Christianity from these facts, is perhaps 
seldom sufficient, by itself, to convince a gainsayer; but to a 

' man who already believes, it greatly strengthens the reasons 
of his belief.** — Cecil's Remains. 

These reflections, corroborated as they are by still more 
recent instances, are well worthy the consideration of such 

- p^csons as object to the employment of missionaries in coun- 
tries yet uncivilized. No engine of ^civilization has as yet 
been discovered which bears comparison with* the Gospel, 
when preached in its native purity and simplicity. 
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sarily enjoy beyond others. When they observe 
the power which it has, and which nothing etoe 
has, of elevating the mind and enlarging it8 
faculties ; when they see the Gospel prove to the 
sincereChristian a safe and ready test of thought, 
dfecourse, and action ; when they see it fumisb- 
ing him with additional sources of gratitude in 
prosperity, and a never-fmling consolation in 
sorrow ; when they see it raising him to an ele* 
vation of thought and a consistency of conduct 
which lifts him above his natural rank, and all 
this the sole effect of Christian knowledge ; tUby 
possess an assurance of the divine origin of the 
religion, which is stronger than the soundest ar- 
gument, and which the most elaborate sophistry 
can never shake. This, indeed, is a proof which 
belongs chiefly to the teachers of Christianity ; 
and is a needful encouragement to them among 
many anxieties and disappointments. But al- 
though it is theirs principally, it is not theirs 
exclusively. Much satisfaction of the same 
kind is within the reach of every one who 
has ever beheld Christianity in practical 
operation. 

4 
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I bave been alluding to the low^v orders, the 
great bulk of mankind. In the higher ranks,, 
which have access to other modes of improve- 
ment and instruction, the results of a Christian 
faith may seem less decidedly and evidently 
mai'ked. But it will be found, on inquiry, that 
a eom{)arative indifference to the honoui*s and 
pleasures of the world, a sense of responsibility 
concerning the employment of the various talent$ 
of time, wealth, arud influ^ice, an active charity^ 
a, spirit of humility and condescension, a lively 
interest in whatever regards the moral or tem^ 
poral wd&re of others, belongs, in an eminent 
and singular degree, to the disciples of Christi-^ 
anity. We cannot contemplate such a charac- 
ter, without acknowledging its intrinsic excel<- 
lence. But to make a fair estimate, we ought 
to compare this character with what would 
othei-wise have existed in its stead : we ought to 
remeinber, that, speaking g^ierally, what is 
benevolence would have been selfishness; what 
is charity would have been indifference; what 
is lowliness would have been arrogance and 
pride; what is moderation would have been 
intemperate luxury, if the virtues had not been 
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substituted for the vices through the influence 
of Christianity. 

These results are daily arising from the 
Christian religion, and have done so in a greater 
or less degree from the period of its first pro- 
mulgation. They are either the consequences 
of a design contrived by divine wisdom for the 
benefit of man, or the accidental effects of an 
imposture undertaken for no assignable motive 
by uneducated enthusiaists. But surely it con- 
tradicts all probability or experience, to be- 
lieve that a scheme so vague and empirical as 
that of the apostles must have been, if they did 
not act upon divine authority, should have 
proved so suitable to mankind, so effectual to- 
wards the object which it professes, and so be- 
neficial to the world at large. 

This, however, like eveiy other drfficulty 
which has been shown, in the preceding treatise, 
to embarrass the hypothesis which ascribes 
Chiistianity to human invention, vanishes at 
once when the divine origin of the religion is 
admitted. We should then expect that it would 
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prove efficient for all those purposes which are 
actually answered by it ; that it would console 
the anxieties^ trials^ and sorrows to which hu- 
man life is inevitably subject; that it would 
provide for the dedication of the powers and 
faculties of mankind to the will and service of 
their Maker ; that it would propose a way for 
restoring the disobedient to his regard; and 
further, that it should be found suitable to every 
age, and condition, and climate, and capable of 
improving the general character wherever it was 
received. And all this it is constantly effecting. 
Systems confessedly of human origin make no 
approach towards these results. We see no rea- 
son to wish all men Stoics; or all men Epicu- 
reans ; or all men Mohammedans ; or all men 
polytheists; or all men Atheists. But no one 
who has ever witnessed, with impartial eyes, the 
operation of Christianity in a single fomily, or a 
single individual, can resist the inference, that if 
the spirit of the Gospel were universal, and all 
men were practical Christians, there would be 
little left to complain of even in this imperfect 
world. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Conclusion. 



Thb preceding chapters have been intended to 
establish a istrong moral evidence of the troth 
of Christianity. Whether we consider the doc- 
trines introduced by its Author: — their ori- 
ginality in his nation ; their originality in the 
world; — and yet the confirmation which they 
receive from many singular facts, singular en- 
actments, and minute prophecies contained in 
the Jewish Scriptures :— Or whether we con- 
sider the internal evidence of the Christian writ- 
ings ; — their language ; their anticipation of 
conduct subsequently developed, and their ge- 
neral wisdom: — Or whether we consider the 
peculiar character formed under the influence 
of Christianity ; its excellence in individuals ; its 
bett^dal effects upon mankind ; and its suit- 
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ableness t6 ttieir condition es dependent and cof*- 
mpt beings : — Or whether we consider the rapi* 
dity with which a religion so pure, so self-deny^ 
ing, so humiliating, and so nneompromisin^ 
was propagated and enrtnticedj even in the fece 
of bitter hostility :— we have pheenomena which 
nothing, except the truth of the religion, oan 
adequately explain^ Except ^dn this suppoi^itii>% 
it would be difficirit to aiccottnt for any one 
of these iseveral facts* Bwt either we must b&^ 
lieve thdt not one only, but all of these imqpgM^ 
bablc fects coneur to deceive us:--or JeM^ 
Christ did appear . in the worlds and bear %he 
dharacler which he claimed of Mediator between 
iGk>d and mant^cHd tsuffer the penalty due €6 
human transg;r^»^oii;*-^ahd does redeem from 
that penalty as many as ^^ receive him," mid 
commit thremsdves to his eare '. 

It must be always boi^ne in mfeid, «hat this 
is the assertion made throughout the GfOsj^^ 

. .' ''As mq^yapjMieeiyed Mm, to them gave li6|f||^er to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe in his 
Bame.^' — Jfohn^ i. 12. •• "'- 
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Jesus is either the Redeemer of the worlds or 
he is nothing. That he professed to be. That 
his supernatural birth, his miraculous power^ 
his peculiar death, his predicted resurrection, 
were designed to prove him. Unless then he 
IS that, his professions are untrue, and the 
whole authority of his religion falls to the 
ground. We ^annot distinguish between his 
doctrines and his precepts. We cannot deny 
his mysterious divinity, and retain his moral 
supremacy. Not to insist upon the undoubted 
£ict, that the precepts and the doctrines are 
c<«nected together, and depend upon one an- 
other : — why should we practise sobriety ; why 
enforce purity, or humility, or any other cha- 
racteristic of Christianity, because it is recom- 
mended by Jesus of Nazareth, unless Jesus of 
Nazareth were indeed the Son of God, and re- 
quires these graces as a preparation for that 
future kingdom which he came to reveal, and 
oflfers to his followers ? 

What, therefore, the preceding evidence 
proves, if it prove any thing, is, that the Gospel 
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is a message of reconciliation from God to man^ 
proposed by Christ in the character of their 
Redeemer. And what those reject^ who are not 
living as the disciples of Christ by a vital and 
practical faith^ is the offered means of restora- 
tion to the favour of their Creator. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that if the re- 
sponsibility were so awful^ the eviaence would 
be more irresistible. 

1. But in answer to this, it must be re- 
membered, that if the Chrii^tian Scriptures are 
tioie, and give a faithful account of the mission 
of Christ and its design, the evidence of it 
which we actually possess is the only conceiv- 
able evidence by which it could be confirmed to 
us. Jesus could not have put on human nature 
or have suffered the punishment of human trans- 
gressions^ in every country, and in every age. 
Yet, unless he had done so, unless he had been 
personally seen by every individual who might 
be required to believe in him, the rest of the 
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worlds tbose who were not witnesses of bis in^^ 
carnation^ must have received the revelation on 
exactly the same evidence as declares it to us 
bow; that is, on human testimony. If the 
eighteenth century were substituted for the age 
of Augustus, if any country of the world wexe 
substituted for Judea, ail but the comparatively 
few inhabitants of that country which might be 
chosen for* the scene of his appearance, must 
receive by report what they could not possibly 
learn from ocular demonstration. So that the 
assertion sometimes hazarded, that if God 
made a revelation at all, he would render its 
trttth indisputable to every individual, is to 
ftssume the fact in question; to assume that 
Christianity is not tine ; since it is impos^ble 
that such a revelation as that of the Gospel 
should be communicated in any other way than 
that in which we have actually received it. 

Will it be argued^ that for that very reason 
CShristianity cannot be true ? Surely not. Be- 
cause as the sort of evidence which assures us of 
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Christ^s incarnation is the same evidence as that 
on which we act in every other concern of life, 
it may reasonably be taken as the proper evi- 
dence of religion. In order to be certain of 
the existence of America or India, I do not i*e- 
quire the countries to be set before my eyes ; it 
is enough if I possess the testimony of those 
who have visited and seen them. Indeed, there 
are few affaii's of common life in which we 
are not obliged to shape our coui-se, as best 
we may, through conflicting testimony. Here 
there is no conflicting testimony. I am not 
aware that any counter-evidence can be ad- 
duced against the multiplicity of proofs in fa- 
vour of Christianity. No one is able, no one 
pretends to be able to deny any one of the facts 
brought forward in the preceding chaptei*s. 
Nor can any facts be alleged against them. 
Nothing can be alleged except the supposed im- 
probability/ of this or of any other revelation ; 
a ground of argument which we at once per- 
ceive it must be extremely dangerous to admit 
in opposition to positive circumstances, even if 

£ £ 4 
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the argument were stronger in itself than it has 
appeared to be on reasonable consideration '. 

2. But^ further^ the very fact that the 
proofis of Christianity are to be sought with 
pains and ascertained by diligent inquiry^ is in 
favour of its truths because it is a fact which 
harmonizes with the general character of the 
divine government. 

This is manifest^ on the most superficial 
view. The truth which forced itself upon the 
mind of the heathen poet, whilst contemplat- 
ing the labours of agriculture^ and the ob- 
stacles which impede their success : 

Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit : 
Nee torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno 3 ; 

is a truth which meets us at every turn in 
our survey of the world. Without experi- 
ence, we should doubtless consider it impro- 
bable that so large a proportion of life would 

^ See ch. ix. 3 Virg. Gtorg. i. 121. 
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be occupied in obtaining such education as is 
necessary to the useful employment of the re- 
mainder. Yet we do not^ on this account^ sup- 
pose it to be the design of God that men should 
not improve their faculties by education. With- 
out experience^ again^ we should hardly be led 
to imagine that by far the greatest portion of 
the human race, in every age, and country, and 
state of civilization, would be obliged to devote 
their time to the providing of food and cloth- 
ing. We should expect that wants so universal 
and so indispensable would be supplied in some 
easier manner. Yet no one is guilty of the ab- 
surdity of arguing, that if God had intended 
his creatures to be fed and clothed, he would 
have rendered food and raiment more readily 
procurable. It seems to me no way more extra- 
ordinary, that men must study the proofs of re- 
ligion in order to be convinced of its divine au- 
thority % or the nature of religion in order to 
live conformably to it ; than that a man must 
think, and forecast, and labour through at least 

* See, however, a remark in Preface, p. iii. 
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twelve nMHiths^ before be ean procure for him- 
self tbe materials of a clay's clotbing, or of a 
single meal suited to a state of civilization. 

Tbe metals and otber mineral productions 
so useful, and almost indispensable to man- 
kind i — ^tbe sciences by which their nature is so 
lughly improved ; — and in particular the know- 
ledge oi medicine, which is often necessary to 
preserve and continue their exist^ioe ; — are all 
obvious instances of the late discovery and te- 
dious or difficult acquisition of things in the 
highest degree desirable to man ; and fully jus- 
tify the conclusion, that if pains must be used 
for the right understanding of religion, nothing 
appears in that dispensation contrary to the 
usual and acknowledged system of Divine 
Providence. 

3. I shall only observe further, that to argue 
as if the proofs of a revelation must necessarily 
be intuitive or self-evident, is to assume that 
man is not, and cannot be placed in a state of 
probation. If be is in such a state, he may be 
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tried by the <Usposition of hia mind towards re- 
Ugion, as weU as in any other way. We freely 
acknowledge the necessity^ that the evidences 
of a divine revelation should appear^ on a can- 
did examination^ unanswerably strong; and 
few^ I apprehend^ will deny this with ]?espect to 
the evidences of Christianity. But it is not ne- 
cessary that these proofs should be flashed upon 
every mind> as in the case of St. Paul^ with the 
rapidity of lightning; so that a man should 
have no more power over his creedi and con- 
sequently no more responsibility concerning it^ 
than he has to determine his complexicm^ or 
the couBtcy in which he shall be born. 

And the mode^ in which the Christian re- 
UgloQ must be liatened tq^ in order that it may be 
received^ and studied in order that H .may be 
understood^ is well calculated to bring into 
jcxercise that disposition c^ mind which is suit- 
able to a being in circumstances like thMie of 
man^ applying to the sutgect of rdigion. This 
is not a disposition which makes no Inquiiy^ or 
demands no evidence^ or feels no hesitation; 

4 
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but which oonfius evidraoe to its pn^ier bun- 
nem of asoertaiiiiDi^ fiu^ts ; and does not so laid 
itself to prejudice^ or adhere to prqKMsessicms, 
as Tirtiially to ezclade revdation^ and make its 
own religion. This is the disposition with 
which the whole subject of religion mnst be 
approached; not the evidences only^ whidi 
lead ns to the threshold of the temple ; bnt the 
Bible itself^ which conducts ns within the vesti- 
bnle. We mnst guard against a critical^ cap- 
tious spirit. We must be aware that the ways 
of God are for above out of our sight ; and be 
ready to receive divine instruction .with the hu- 
mility and teachableness of the tenderest years. 
Surely there is enough of ignorance and enough 
of evil discoverable in the mind of man^ to 
show that he needs illumination from abovei 
and to set him upon earnest prayer to the Author 
of " eveiy good and perfect gift/* that in mat- 
ters relating to God and to eternity^ he may be 
enabled to exercise his understanding humbly^ 
and with proper deference to divine wisdom. 
Those who inquire thus will find the Bible' its 
own best evidence ; carrying with it marks of 
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divine origin^ which can neither^ perhaps^ be 
easily described nor accurately defined ; but are 
not the less indisputable and infallible. Reason 
would lead us to expect what experience uni- 
formly proves ; that *^ the secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear him^ and he will show them 
his covenant ^T 

^ Psalm xxT. 14. 



THE END. 
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